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CHAPTER  XX. 

A  YOUNG  PHILOSOPHER  EECOVERIXG  FROM  JILS 
INJURIES  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  SCIENCE  AT  TUR 
GOTTESSEGEN, 

Mary  was  very  glad  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  in 
the  cause,  and  her  mother  made  no  objection  to 
be  enlisted  in  the  service.  She  thought,  indeed, 
Mr.  Carteret's  notion  that  young  Taff  Penryn 
had  a  claim  of  honour  upon  him,  was  one  of  her 
husband's  multitude  of  extravagant  ideas  and 
sensitive  scruples  which  had  little  solid  foundation. 
Ilis  Aunt  Sophia  could  never  have  seriously  pro- 
posed, though  she  had  possessed  the  power,  to  be- 
queath the  Warren  past  the  natural  heir.  Neither 
had  Mrs.  Carteret  taken  to  Tail'  Penryn  any  more 
than  to  the  Mad  Graf.  Prom  what  she  had  heard 
her  husband  say,  before  they  quitted  the  Warren, 
she  had  been  led  with  the  multitude  to  view  the 
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student  as  miicli  the  madder  of  the  two  young 
men,  while  she  had  become  satisfied  that  his 
monomania  Avas  only  dangerous  to  himself.  She 
thought  him — as  Fra  thought  him,  and  for  the 
same  reason — slovenly  in  his  habits  ;  and  she  was 
tempted  to  abhor  a  slovenly  man  above  every 
man — almost  above  an  immoral  man — but  she 
made  allowances  for  Taff  Penryn  because  of  his 
German  breeding.  As  for  anything  else,  he  had 
struck  her  formal  perceptions  as  being  at  the  one 
moment  too  reserved  and  silent,  and  at  the  next 
too  talkative  and  frank  for  what  a  young  man 
oui^ht  to  be  in  conversation. 

But  TaiF  Penryn  now  advanced  a  claim  upon 
Mrs.  Carteret's  regard,  in  addition  to  the  uncalled- 
for  obhgation  Avhich  her  husband  persisted  in  re- 
cognising, and  this  was  a  distinct  claim  which  she 
never  denied,  To  be  sick  with  her  was  the  same 
as  to  be  openly  and  professedly  poor,  or  to  be  a 
clergyman  in  need  of  assistance  in  his  clerical 
office.  It  did  not  much  matter  to  Mrs.  Carteret 
whether  the  sickness  were  brought  on  by  a  man's 
own  deeds,  or  had  been  incurred  in  spite  of  his 
utmost  efforts.  From  the  time  it  was  there  it 
covered  a  multitude  of  sins  in  the  sufferer,  in  Mrs. 
Carteret's  eyes.  She  had  been  known  to  care  as 
sedulously  for  a  case  of  delirium  tremens  as  for 
another  of  hereditary  consumption.  Thus  sick- 
ness was  in  itself  a  recommendation  which  en- 
deared the  patient  to  her  for  the  time ;  when  the 
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abnormal    condition    passed    away,    the    special 
friendship  was  apt  to  go  witli  it. 

Mrs.  Carteret  went  with  alacrity  and  cheer- 
fulness in  the  company  of  Mary  to  execute  her 
husband's  commission,,  and  to  take  her  own  oppor- 
tunity of  recommending  to  the  invalid  the  port 
wine  and  bark  which  were  her  great  prescriptions 
for  weakness. 

Friiulein  Korner's  house  was  a  large  old  house 
in  the  Luttichau  Strasse.  Like  another  old  liouse 
in  Dresden,  it  liad  once  borne  the  inscription  in  gilt 
letters,  '  An  Gottessegen  ist  alles  Gelegen,'  and  was 
still  known  to  its  famihars  as  the  '  Gottessegen.'  It 
had  a  huge  porte  cochere^  and  many  doors  branch- 
ing off  from  the  court  and  from  the  wide  stair. 

Friiulein  Korner  had  her  establishment  on  the 
third  etage.  When  Mrs.  Carteret  and  ]\Iary  had 
climbed  so  far,  and  knocked  at  the  door  wliich  bore 
the  Friiulein's  name  painted  on  a  small  porcelain 
plate  (Mary  had  seen  similar  plates  inserted  into 
gravestones),  a  person  who  in  Enghuid  would  have 
looked  like  a  respectable  elderly  maidservant,  having 
a  towel  pinned  round  her  waist,  opened  the  door. 
Mary,  with  a  faint  suspicion,  gave  the  visitors'  cards, 
and  asked  if  Friiulein  Korner  were  at  home  ? 

'  I  am  Friiulein  Korner,'  said  the  listener,  quite 
easily.  '  I  have  been  in  the  kitchen,  for  my  ladies 
and  gentlemen  must  eat  and  drink.' 

To  Mary's  consternation,  her  mother  did  not 
hold  out  her  liand,  but  said  in  an  undertone, 
as  Friiulein   Korner  showed   lliem   aloii<i-  a   dark 
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lobby  redolent  with  tbe  fumes  of  cabbage,  and 
tbrouQ;h  the  bare  dininsj-room,  into  the  Besuch 
Zimmer^^\ltX\  its  little  bits  of  carpet,  audits  red 
velvet  sofa,  its  piano  with  a  violin  lying  on  the  top, 
and  its  tali  stiff  indiarubber  trees — 'We  must  have 
misunderstood  your  papa,  my  dear,  or  he  has  been 
under  a  mistake.  This  is  quite  a  plain  person,  an  or- 
dinary lodging-house  keeper,  though  quite  respect- 
able, no  doubt ;  indeed,  she  looks  so,'  admitted 
Mrs.  Carteret  candidly ;  '  but  we  ought  to  have 
enquired  for  Mr.  Penryn  at  once — our  call  should 
have  been  to  him.' 

Mary  knew  that  even  under  this  impression  her 
mother  was  incapable  of  being  anything  save  per- 
fectly courteous,  while  she  was  condescendingly 
encouraging  to  Fritulein  Korner.  But  it  was  trying 
to  sit  opposite  the  two,  and  to  be  aware  of  her 
mother's  error.  The  old  lady  was  tall  and 
thin,  with  marked  features  and  lively  dark  eyes. 
She  had  a  wig  and  cap  drawn  on  to  her  eyebrows, 
and  wore  a  dark  plum-coloured  woollen  gown, 
neat  and  tidy,  when  she  removed  the  towel.  Mary 
judged  correctly  on  her  own  account  that  Friiulein 
Korner  was  all  the  while  such  a  lady  in  her  posi- 
tion as  could  not  have  been  found  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  America — the  land  of  boarding- 
houses,  in  England,  or  in  France. 

Mary  was  in  dread  that  some  innocent  question 
with  regard  to  the Friiulein's  ways  and  means,  which 
might  not,  however,  have  been  ill  taken  by  the  Ger- 
man lady — some  broad  offer  of  aid  in  the  expenses 
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which  she  might  have  incurred  for  Taff  Penryn, 
some  fatal  approach  to  the  '  my  good  woman  '  style 
of  address — would  cause  the  German's  face  to  flush 
and  her  eyes  to  flash. 

It  was  a  sensible  relief  when  Taff  Penryn  limped 
into  the  room  and  monopolised  Mrs.  Carteret,  who 
immediately  assailed  liim,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, with  eager  questions  as  to  his  wellbeing,  and 
animated  advocacy  of  her  bark  and  port  Avine 
theory. 

Mary  could  then  listen  with  a  little  more  com- 
fort to  the  Friiulein's  expressions  of  unaffected  plea- 
sure that  Herr  Penryn  should  have  lady  friends 
among  his  countrypeople  on  the  father's  side, '  for 
he  is  one  of  us  by  the  mother's,'  put  in  the  speaker 
in  emphatic  parenthesis  ;  '  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
him  when  he  is  to  cover  himself  and  us  with  glory 
one  day — the  Friiulein  understands  ?  Ah  !  it  is  a 
great  scheme,  a  great  ambition,  though  it  belongs 
to  the  unattainable.' 

And  then  in  her  halting  Englisli,  whicli  the 
speaker  intended  to  be  at  once  complimentary  to 
and  convenient  for  Mary,  the  Friiulein  proceeded 
to  show  a  thoroughly  friendly  and  disinterested 
interest  in  the  visitors'  welfare.  She  was  ready  to 
praise  heartily  independent  housekeeping  and  the 
(Stages  in  the  Blirgerwiese.  She  was  prompt  with 
lier  offers  of  service,  after  her  naive  admission  that 
the  natives  could  procure  all  marketable  goods 
at  a  lower  rate  than  was  attainable  by  foreigners, 
and  on  her  considerate  reflection,  by  the  way,  that 
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people  on  a  '  voyage  '  ought  not  to  spend '  the  grand 
money.'  She  was  full  of  kindly  anxiety  that  Mary 
and  her  family  should  profit  by  the  advantages 
which  Dresden  possessed. 

Mary  endorsed  her  father's  opinion  of  the 
Fraulein,  and  took  to  her ;  and  for  that  very  reason 
she  felt  the  more  that  there  was  no  safety  from 
some  inadvertent  and  sharp  wound  to  the  hostess's 
feelings  so  long  as  Mrs.  Carteret  remained  sitting 
there  possessed  Avith  her  delusion. 

Mary  hurried  her  mother  away,  explaining  to 
her  at  the  first  available  moment  her  misapprehen- 
sion. '  Nonsense,  Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret  de- 
cidedly ;  '  you  are  as  bad  as  your  father  with  your 
fancies.  I  think  I  should  know  a  lady  when  I  see 
one ;  and  whoever  heard  of  a  lady  opening  her 
own  door  with  a  towel  round  her  waist,  fresh  from 
cooking  in  her  kitchen  ?  The  Fniulein  seems  a 
sensible  practical  woman  of  her  class,  which  is 
more  to  the  purpose.' 

'But,  mamma,  this  is  Germany,  and  not  Eng- 
land,' urged  Mary. 

'  I  should  know  that,  when  the  poor  youth,  with 
his  queer  head,  and  in  his  dying  state,  told  me  with 
a  laugh,  he  had  never  tasted  port  wine  except 
during  liis  visit  to  England.  Imagine  a  doctor  in 
such  a  case  not  prescribing  port  and  quinine  in- 
stantly !  We  must  get  your  father  to  send  over 
some  of  his  old  port  which  he  has  had  from  Eng- 
land,    I  am  thankful  to  say  I  brought  a  stock 
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of  quinine  witli  me.  I  daresay  it  is  not  sold  here. 
I  should  not  wonder  though  it  were  not  to  be  had 
in  the  place.' 

'  But,  mamma,'  remonstrated  Mary,  more  an- 
noyed than  ever,  for  her  mother  had  spoken  of 
Taff  Penryn  very  much  as  she  had  been  accustomed 
to  speak  of  the  imbecile  son  of  the  carpenter,  who 
had  pined  away  in  what  his  friends  called  '  a  waste,' 
before  the  Carterets  left  the  Warren.  '  Taff  Penryn 
is  not  in  a  dying  state  ;  and  his  queerness  is  not  of 
the  kind  that  can  warrant  people's  interfering  in 
his  affairs,  far  less  make  him  relish  papa's  sending 
him  wine,  as  if  he  w^ere  an  object  of  charity.' 

'  Young  people  don't  understand,'  said  Mrs. 
Carteret  with  the  provoking  tone  of  superiority 
assumed  by  age  and  experience.  '  Of  course  I  am 
aware  that  this  lad's  father  was  one  of  ourselves,  so 
far  as  rank  was  concerned,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago  ;  but  who  thinks  of  ceremony  in  sickness?  I 
call  it  more  tlian  death  itself,  the  great  leveller, 
against  which  we  are  all  entitled  to  interpose  and  lend 
our  aid.  And,  by  the  bye,  Mary,  I  don't  choose  you 
should  speak  of  young  men  by  their  christian  names, 
though  your  father  and  I  do  so  from  old  associa- 
tion, and  though  I  am  very  glad  that  you  care  to 
accompany  me  to  enquire  for  a  poor  invalid.' 

Mrs.  Carteret  was  seriously  discomfited  and 
vexed  by  having  it  forced  upon  her,  not  only  that 
Taff  Penryn's  treatment  must  be  left  to  his  doctor 
and  to  his  own  finances,  but  that,  according  to 
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unanswerable  testimony,  Fraulein  Korner  was  a 
lady.  She  was  not  noble  of  course,  but  slie  was 
descended  indirectly  from  a  refined  and  intel- 
lectual household,  members  of  which  had  rendered 
it  famous  in  Germany.  Her  boarding-house  of 
the  Gottessegen  had  been  so  distinguished,  both  in 
her  own  and  in  her  father's  day,  as  the  resort  of 
all  the  men  of  letters  and  science,  artists  and 
philosophers  of  renown,  wdio  had  visited  Dresden 
within  the  century,  that  it  had  a  peculiar  position 
which  made  it  be  looked  upon  with  great  respect, 
and  even  rendered  its  society  coveted  by  the 
geistlich  in  the  circle  of  the  court  and  the  nobility. 

'  I  do  not  know  what  the  w^orld  is  coming  to,' 
complained  Mrs.  Carteret.  '  I  do  not  pretend  to 
cope  w^ith  it.  Did  I  say  to  this  lady,  whom  every- 
body professes  to  honour,  but  who  pins  a  towel 
round  her  waist  and  cooks  in  her  kitchen,  that  she 
ought  to  put  up  half  window-bhnds,  or  did  I  only 
think  of  it  ?  '  she  asked  in  consternation.  '  I  shall 
be  ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face  again,  thouf^h 
I  am  sure  it  is  she  who  ought  to  be  ashamed.' 

Therefore,  though  Mrs.  Carteret  received 
Fraulein  Korner,  when  she  returned  the  Carterets' 
visit,  with  such  state  and  ceremony  that  the  poor 
Fraulein  thought  she  had  done  something  to  offend 
the  English  lady,  Mrs.  Carteret  declined  to  prose- 
cute the  intercourse  in  her  own  person. 

'  I  shall  forget  the  relations  of  the  parties,'  she 
said;  '  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  look  at  that  poor 
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young  fellow  sinking  for  want  of  proper  suste- 
nance, since  port  and  bark  are  what  nature  craves 
in  exhaustion.  You  may  go,  Mary,  as  your  father 
wishes  the  acquaintance  kept  up  ;  you  are  young, 
and  can  suit  yourself  to  new  customs.  You  may 
derive  benefit  from  this  atmosphere  of  clever- 
ness, though  I  fear  you  are  quite  as  likely  to  con- 
tract injury  by  its  oddity.  But  you  do  not  care 
for  going  to  the  Countess's  as  your  sisters  do,  or 
for  running  about  with  the  httle  Baroness  ;  and  it 
is  only  right  that  you  should  have  your  amuse- 
ment, if  this  is  an  amusement  to  you.' 

Thus  deputed  by  both  parents,  Mary  repaired, 
sometimes  with,  sometimes  without,  her  father,  to 
the  Gottessegen,  was  always  warmly  welcomed 
there,  and  grew  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  its 
occupants. 

Mr,  Carteret  liked  the  place  and  its  frequenters 
also,  but  he  liked  still  better  to  hear  of  them  at 
second-liand  from  Mary.  He  was  growing  too 
old — rather  too  care-worn — to  take  his  pleasure 
out  of  his  own  house  ;  and  he  could  not  quite  for- 
give Taff  Penryn's  fellow-boarders  for  not  being 
able  to  do  wliat  Mr.  Carteret  himself  was  power- 
less to  effect — disabuse  the  voung  man  of  his 
folly. 

The  Gottessegen  was  full  of  relics  ;  among 
others  it  had  a  cup  from  which  Friedrich  Schiller 
had  drunk  when  he  was  on  a  visit  to  the  Korner 
family  in  the  town  ;    it  had  a  baton  which  Felix 
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Mendelssohn  ]iad  used  as  conductor  at  an  im- 
promptu concert ;  it  had  a  ribbon  which  had  tied 
back  tlie  leonine  curls  of  Goethe  ;  and  it  had  a 
student's  rapier  and  several  family  letters  written 
by  young  Theodore  Kcirner,  whose  father  had 
stood  in  a  cousinly  degree  of  kinship  to  the  grand- 
father of  the  Friiulein.  The  letters,  with  their 
ardent  youthful  aspirations,  sent  Mary  to  the  little 
Korner  nuiseum  in  the  old  house  by  the  Elbe,  in 
the  Neustadt,  where  the  poet  and  hero  was  born, 
and  where  Schiller  came  for  the  congenial  com- 
pany of  his  friends — the  intellectual  liusband  and 
wife,  the  heads  of  the  house,  and  helped  to  inspire 
the  brilliant  boy,  the  only  son  of  the  family, 
whose  course  was  to  be  so  gallant  and  so  brief. 
For  these  yellow  letters'  sake,  more  than  for  the 
Sword  song,  Mary  looked  tenderly  on  the  little  lock 
of  raven-black  hair,  the  faded  imiform  with  the 
bullet-hole  in  the  breast,  sm'rounded  by  a  wreath 
of  witliered  laurel — the  sword  which  Theodore 
Korner  had  drawn,  the  old  guitar  on  which  he  had 
played,  both  also  laurel-crowned.  She  examined 
with  interest  the  engravings :  one  of  the  eager 
young  face  in  its  early  promise  of  manly  beauty ; 
another  of  the  same  face  for  ever  at  rest  in  the 
coffin,  with  sorrowing  comrades  placing  the  unfail- 
ing laurel  wreath  on  the  cold  brow ;  and  a  third  of 
the  distant  grave  where  the  battle  was  fought  in 
Mecklenburg  Schwerin. 

The  living  society  of  the  Gottessegen  opened  up 
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an  entirely  new  phase  of  life  either  in  Germany 
or  England,  and  one  which  had  great  fascination 
for  Mary.  There  was  not  a  man  or  woman  who 
hurried  up  the  old  grey  echoing  staircase,  and 
lingered  in  the  simple  drawing-room,  who  was  not 
more  or  less  a  marked  man  or  woman — marked 
by  mental  gifts  and  attainments.  They  were  not 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  tliis  was  not  the 
day  of  great  shining  orbs  in  the  firmaments  either 
of  art  or  philosophy,  whatever  it  might  be  in  war, 
in  Dresden,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  wide  Germany ; 
but  gleams  of  the  magic  light  of  genius,  and  brilliant 
sparkles  of  talent  w^ere  there  in  abundance  among 
the  frequenters  of  the  house. 

Circling  romid  the  hostess,  attached  and  grate- 
ful to  her  for  her  ready,  unfailing  sympathy,  were 
a  selection  from  the  poets,  painters,  musicians, 
actors  and  actresses,  writers  on  jurisprudence, 
morals,  theology,  and  natural  science,  who  came 
to  Dresden,  and  met  socially  in  her  house  their 
fellows  already  settled  in  the  capital  of  Saxony. 
They  were  a  selection,  because  there  was  one, 
and  that  a  very  well  defined  limit,  to  the 
Frtiulein's  set.  Its  members  might  hold  any  shade 
of  opinion  and  every  crotchet  under  the  sim,  but 
they  were  all  alike  in  this,  that  they  were  upright 
men  and  women  of  pure  and  lionourable  lives. 

Mary  learned  to  know  and  distinguish  the 
different  personalities  and  endowments.  She  was 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  Herr  Professor  having 
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the  massive  head  hke  Martin  Luther's,  and  who 
was  the  authority  on  all  history,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, who  had  written  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
what  was  fact  and  what  was  fable  in  the  deeds  of 
Herminius. 

She  was  not  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
lean,  big-boned,  uncouth  Herr  Assessor,  who  was 
the  shyest  man  there,  and  who  was  so  absent- 
minded  that  he  could  scarcely  be  trusted  in  any 
street  of  Dresden  apart  from  what  led  to  his  office, 
because  he  would  as  likely  as  not  be  driven  over 
by  a  droschke,  or  walk  of  his  own  free  will  into 
the  Elbe,  but  who  was  believed  to  be  so  enquiring 
and  so  accurately  informed  in  geography  and 
topography  that  he  could  clearly  define  to  you  at 
any  moment  every  height  of  the  Himalayas,  every 
valley  of  the  xindes — aye,  every  street  in  London 
and  rue  lie  in  Paris. 

Mary  had  also  been  introduced  to,  and  was  not 
likely  to  forget,  Frau  Andreas,  the  spare  little 
w^oman  with  the  nervous  wriggling  and  twitching 
features.  Her  father  had  been  a  famous  and  all- 
accomplished  professor  of  music,  who  had  trained 
his  daughter  to  be  no  less  famous  and  all-accom- 
plished. She  could  not  only  perform  on  the 
piano,  without  a  book,  musical  pieces  requiring 
majestic  exercises  of  memory  and  mechanical  skill, 
she  could  take  a  prominent  part  in  a  concert  on 
harp  or  on  violin. 

Mary  never  mistook  her  for  Friiulein  Schmoll, 
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or  confused  the  feats  of  the  two  ladies.     Friiuleia 
SchmoU,  whom  most  of  the  men  and  women  there 
called,    whether  speaking   of  or   to    her,  'Sister 
Fanny,'  was  a  heavy,  good-natured-looking  elderly 
German,  remarkable  for  the  homely  village  Ger- 
man which  she  used  in  conversation,  for  her  share 
of  the  common  propensity  of  ordinary  German 
women  to  talk  cookery,  for  her  scanty  dressing- 
gown   and   her   morning    cap    [Morgen   Haube), 
which    she    would   wear   all    the    morning,    and 
for  her  old-fashioned  voluminous  head-dress,  which 
she  sported  in  the  evening.     She  might  very  well 
have  passed    for   the   plain,  far-back   ma'm'selle 
or  housekeeper  of  a  coimtry  household  not  above 
the  rank  of  a  parson's  or  a  doctor's.     In  reality, 
'  Sister  Fanny '  had  been  the  much-valued,  greatly- 
in-request  sister  of  a  renowned  botanist,  who  had 
not  been  able  to  identify  or  classify  to  his  own 
satisfaction  a  single  debateable  herb  of  the  field 
without   her   assistance.     Get   her   to    speak    on 
botany,  and  the  hearer  would  find  her  original, 
erudite,  and,  what  was  more  wonderful,  eloquent. 
Persuade   her   to   produce  her  herbal,    and   the 
examiner  would  inspect  a  marvel  of  learned  ar- 
rangement, lloral  taste,  and  exquisite  skill. 

Mary  heard  such  discussions  as  she  had  never 
thought  to  listen  to,  as  she  could  only  follow  at  a 
reverent  and  humble  distance,  of  freewill  and  re- 
sponsibility, of  God's  and  man's  government  of  the 
world,  of  political  economy,  of  the  principles  of 
morality  and  beauty,  of  the  growth  of  truth  and 
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fiction.  But  whatever  subject  was  argued  upon, 
the  argument  was  always  conducted  Avith  the  re- 
verence and  fairness  of  men  in  earnest  themselves, 
and  therefore  bound  to  be  respectful  and  candid 
where  the  convictions  of  others  are  concerned. 
At  the  Gottessegen  there  was  a  truce  in  the  bitter 
feud  which  raged  elsewhere  between  the  Frei.geister 
and  the  Pietisten. 

The  Fraulein  herself  was  at  once  a  stout  Pro- 
testant and  a  devout  Christian  ;  '  But  we  must  give 
everybody  a  hearing,'  she  used  to  say  to  Mary ; 
'  how  shall  we  recognise  and  reform  our  errors 
otherwise.^    how   could   the   great    Eeformation 
have    been    established?    how    are  we   to   give 
a  reason,  as  we    are   bidden    do,   for   the   faith 
that  is   in  us,    and    by   God's   blessing   pass    on 
the  faith  to  some  poor  wise  man  or  woman  who 
is  so  imfortunate,  nevertheless,  as  to  have  missed 
heavenly   wisdom.^     How    should  the   Librarian 
Zeidler,  and  the  Professor  Hartmann,   and  your 
Herr  Penryn — who  are  all  disciples  of  Herder, 
JSTeander,  and  Frederic  Perthes — convince  Hofrath 
Eoller,  or  Doctor  Gentz,  or  Frau  Bienert,  who  are 
incHned  to  hold  with  Strauss,  if  the  five  could  not 
meet  in  open  court  ?     They  are  all  children  of 
one  Father,  they  are  all  honest  men  and  women, 
and  why  should  not  thought  and  speech  be  free 
to  all  in   the  Gottessegen  ?     We  do  not  fear  the 
light,  any  of  us,  and  we  are  more  likely  to  con- 
vert   an  honest   man,  who    is    our  opponent,   in 
showing  him  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  in  treat- 
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ing  liim  as  our  friend  than  as  our  enemy.  Nicht 
wahr^  my  friend  ?  ' 

It  was  a  new  light  on  theological  discussion  as 
it  was  a  new  experience  of  life  to  Mary,  and  it 
caused  her  at  least  to  understand  why  Taflf 
Penryn  referred  to  religious  influences  naturally 
and  without  shyness  or  shame.  These  were  fre- 
quently discussed  as  the  most  momentous  questions 
of  all  at  the  Gottessegen ;  and  when  Mary  spoke 
to  TafF  Penryn  of  sister  Hanna,  from  whom  the 
Carterets  had  learned  his  whereabouts — and  he 
entered  willingly  into  the  good  qualities  and  foibles 
of  his  nurse — he  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  her  hymns. 
In  doing  so  he  walked  to  the  piano,  struck  a 
few  notes,  and  began,  in  his  not  very  melodious 
voice,  to  sing  verses  of  her  favourites  as  specimens 
to  Mary. 

Then,  when  the  latter  remarked  that  she  liked 
the  idea  of  national  hymns — inspirations  before 
the  battle  as  well  as  lullabies  by  the  cradle  and 
psalms  by  the  hearth — he  suddenly  rolled  forth 
'  Eine  fcste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott '  with  a  fire  and 
deptii  which  made  Mary  forget  any  harsh  notes, 
and  imagine  for  a  moment  that  she  was  in  the  war- 
like camp  of  the  defenders  of  the  Ehine. 

It  was  seeing  TafF  Penryn  to  great  advantage 
to  be  with  him  as  he  was  recovering  from  his 
accident  at  Fraulein  Korner's.  He  was  consentinir 
to  be  laid  aside  from  his  studies  till  he  regained 
his  strength,  much  as  he  would  have  submitted  to 
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attend  the  theatre  or  a  concert,  or  to  take  a  pleasure 
sail  or  a  walking  tour  for  the  ultimate  good  of 
himself  and  his  career.  He  was  even  doin^  it 
with  a  better  grace,  for  there  existed  a  manliness 
and  a  fundamental  sweetness  in  TafF  Penryn's 
temper  which  made  him  scorn  to  revolt  or  cry  out 
at  such  a  contradiction  as  tliat  he  was  endurinEc. 

He  was  at  home  in  the  Gottessegen,  liked  and 
looked  upon  with  approbation  and  interest  by  all 
its  members,  though  none  of  them  shared  his 
mania. 

They  were  all  mad  in  Germany,  as  Mary  had 
once  already  guessed,  or  they  were  men  living  in 
glass  houses,  although  they  did  not  concede  the 
likelihood  of  perpetual  motion  as  a  discovery  to 
be  made  by  man.  One  of  them  dreamt  of  be- 
coming another  Eaphael,  which,  in  his  case, though 
he  was  a  spirited  and  subtle  portrait-painter,  was 
probably  as  wild  an  expectation  as  poor  Taff's. 
Another  had  a  scheme  of  a  Utopian  state  of  society, 
which  was  neither  to  be  Sir  Thomas  More's,  nor 
Laurence  Oliphant's,  nor  Euskin's,  but  was  to  be 
the  whole  three  combined,  and  more  perfect  than 
either.  A  third  had  a  dogma  which,  if  it  were 
but  fitly  held,  was  to  reconcile  all  differences  in 
the  kingdom  of  geological  science.  Altogether, 
conscious  of  their  own  diversities  from  the  creeds 
of  their  fathers,  they  showed  an  infinite  tolerance 
for  phantasies  in  their  neighbours,  and  a  patient 
belief  in  their  wisdom  and  work  in  spite  of  these 
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phantasies,  which  went  far  to  accomphsh  the 
behef,  and  would  have  been  hardly  possible  out  of 
Germany. 

Mary  realised  at  Friiulein  Korner's  something 
of  that  plain  living  and  high  thinking  which  Milton 
recommended  in  his  day  in  England.  There  was 
great  simplicity  of  life  among  these  men,  each 
more  or  less  eminent  m  his  calling,  and  the  income 
of  none  of  whom  exceeded  the  two  hundred  a 
year  which  so  many  of  our  English  writers  are 
prone  to  reckon  genteel  beggary.  As  for  Mary, 
she  was  impelled  to  remember  that  William  Words- 
worth and  his  sister  Dorothy,  when  they  took  up 
house  together,  and  for  many  a  day  afterwards, 
had  not  so  large  an  income.  To  be  sure,  times 
have  altered  since  Milton  wrote,  and  even  since 
Wordsworth  and  his  sister  kept  house,  but  the 
question  is,  have  they  altered  in  all  respects  for  tlie 
better  in  the  matter  of  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  ? 

Mary  could  guess  the  breakfasts  of  dry  rolls 
and  coffee,  and  the  dinners  of  which  soup  and 
soup-meat  and  vegetables  formed  so  large  an  in- 
stalment. It  was  at  supper  that  she  generally 
met  the  company  ;  V)ut  although  that  supj)er  was 
a  most  enjoyable  meal,  its  materials,  so  far  as 
food  was  concerned,  consisted  of  nothing  more 
rare  or  costly  than  bread  and  butter,  sausiiges, 
hard-boiled  eggs,  cakes,  &c.,  with  draughts  of 
light  wine  or  beer  to  wash  them  down.     If  that 
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were  not  pliilosopliers'  diet,  it  was  surely  something 
very  like  it.  This  light  refreshment  came  after 
tlie  performance  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  or  Bach's 
fugues,  after  readings  from  Shakespeare  or  an 
analysis  of  Jean  Paul  in  his  most  obscure  vision. 

Neither  were  the  philosophers  above  relishing 
their  meals  ;  they  ate,  in  many  cases  with  the  zest 
of  children,  and  owned  and  practically  evinced 
then-  favourite  dishes  whether  of  Eochfort  cheese 
or  compote  of  cranberries. 

Indeed,  these  men's  simple  condescension, 
whether  loyal  or  generous,  was  one  of  their  most 
conspicuous  and  winning  attributes.  They  were 
tender  towards  each  other's  fallacies,  and  gracious 
to  each  others  jokes ;  pleased  to  enthusiasm  with 
common  treats  and  easily-attained  pleasures,  which 
never  palled  upon  the  pleasure-seekers  because 
they  were  common,  and  which  the  sharers  in  them 
never  considered  beneath  their  sovereign  notice. 
They  were  many  of  them  the  most  childlike  men 
towards  the  children  who  frequented  the  Gottes- 
segen  that  Mary  had  ever  seen.  The  Kindernarren 
were  themselves  as  deeply  read  in  Kindermiirchen 
as  in  their  own  departments  of  letters  or  art — 
as  clever  as  the  friends  of  the  old  Dresdener,  who 
has  left  such  a  charming  record  of  his  youth,  in 
constructing  armour  out  of  cardboard  covered  with 
tinfoil,  silver-paper,  or  glorious  extravagance  of 
goldbeaters'  leaf,  and  in  cutting  out  shells  into 
half-moons,  making  them  serve  as  little  lamps 
and  tiny  blinking  footlights  for  a  Christmas  tree. 
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The  old  privileged  neighbours  who  visited  the 
Gottessegen  naturally  belonged  to  it  largely  by 
sympathy,  and  took  their  tone  from  it.  It  Avas 
the  frankest  style  of  visiting  which  Mary  had 
ever  imagined — so  much  so  sometimes,  that  she 
was  tempted  to  think  there  could  be  no  delicate 
gradations,  no  shady  nooks,  no  hidden  depths  in 
that  German  nature  which  exposed  itself  in  its 
household  arrangements,  its  ties  of  family,  of 
friendship,  even  of  love,  so  unhesitatingly  and 
unsparingly — and  yet  what  passion,  tenderness, 
and  steadfiistness  could  surpass  German  devotion ! 
Some  of  the  Frilulein's  intimate  friends  lived  con- 
veniently under  the  same  roof,  though  on  different 
etages,  or  in  the  houses  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
of  the  Gottessegen,  and  they  would  appear  on  the 
scene,  at  all  hours,  and  Avitli  hardly  the  ceremony 
of  knocking  at  the  door.  One  old  gentleman  w^ould 
even  cover  with  a  napkin  the  dish  of  mushrooms 
or  pancakes  to  which  he  was  specially  addicted, 
and  carry  it  with  his  own  hands  as  an  appro- 
priate offering  to  appear  along  with  himself  at  the 
hospitable  table  where  he  was  an  uninvited,  but 
always  a  welcome  guest. 

On  one  occasion  the  Friiulein  took  Mary  with 
her  to  call  for  a  lady  well  known  to  the  former, 
and  who  happened  to  live  in  apartments  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  the  windows  of  the  sitting-room 
looking  out  on  the  street.  Mary,  to  her  surprise, 
saw  Fiaulein  Korner,  before  entering,  go  up  to  the 
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window,  and  with  the  greatest  coohiess  press  her 
face  against  the  panes,  and  peer  between  the 
curtains  into  the  interior. 

'  I  wish  to  see  if  the  dear  woman  is  at  home,' 
she  explained  to  Mary,  '  before  I  give  her  Gret'l 
the  trouble  of  opening  the  door.  I  am  anxious 
also  to  ascertain  what  my  friend  is  about,  for  if 
she  is  engaged  with  some  very  tiresome  cousins 
of  hers,  or  if  she  is  occupied  with  her  account 
books,  or  lias  lain  down  with  one  of  the  bad 
headaches  to  which  she  is  subject,  we  shall  visit 
her  another  day.' 

Witliout  question,  if  there  was  a  want  of  reti- 
cence and  retirement,  there  was  no  want  of  can- 
dour and  consideration  in  this  kind  of  visiting. 

One  day  Mary  met  Herr  Monch,  the  great 
chemist,  at  Fraulein  Korner's,  and  was  at  once  re- 
cognised and  cordially  greeted  by  him.  '  Come  in, 
my  gracious  Miss  Carteret ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Ach !  let  us  have  another  talk  about  Bruss 
and  Wallaice,  and  my  gentil  Lord  James,  and  the 
rest  of  Scott's  old  w^ordies  ; '  and  he  waved  Mary 
to  the  little  red  velvet  sofa. 

Mary  resigned  herself  smilingly,  though  she 
would  rather  have  talked  of  modern  men.  She 
would  have  preferred,  for  instance,  to  hear  what 
Herr  Monch  thouglit  of  the  state  of  Taff  Penryn's 
health  of  mind  no  It'ss  than  of  body. 

Herr  Monch  was  not  a  simpleton  in  all 
departments  save  that  of  chemistry,  though  he 
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was  romantic  and  mediaeval  in  his  English  studies. 
He  could  not  clearly  make  out  for  himself  what 
was  the  connection  between  TafF  Penryn  and  the 
Carterets ;  whether  it  was  purely  that  of  nation- 
ahty  and  of  old  neighbourhood  as  they  alleged, 
whether  there  was  any  uuconfessed  bond  of  blood, 
whether  in  TafT  Penryn's  sojourn  in  England 
there  had  come  to  be  the  most  distant  pros- 
pect of  a  troth-plight  between  him  and  the  fairly 
read  in  Bruss  and  Wallaice — the  kind,  if  slightly 
stately,  and  blooming  Fraulein  of  whom  Herr 
Monch  approved  highly.  He  greatly  feared  that 
there  was  little  foundation  for  the  last  suspicion. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  perverse  de- 
votion of  his  disciple's  heart  to  abstruse  science. 
Herr  Monch  was  also  sufficiently  familiar  with 
English  requirements  and  prejudices  to  cause 
him  to  doubt  nuich  the  views  of  the  dignified, 
courteous  landed  proprietor,  and  his  proud, 
finical  madame — as  Herr  Monch  had  ticketed 
the  couple — with  the  handsome  appointments 
even  in  travelling  for  themselves  and  their  pretty 
daughters,  whose  acquaintances  evidently  lay  in 
the  charmed  circle  of  nobles.  These  views  were 
not  at  all  likely  to  incline  their  possessor  to 
the  very  barren  result,  even  to  a  German  middle- 
class  father,  of  securing  for  a  son-in-law  a  penniless 
student,  who  had  a  scramble  for  his  living,  while 
he  fed  his  excitable  brain  on  the  wildest  of  day- 
dreams— not  though  he  were  altofjjetlier  and  not 
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half  an  Englishman,  and  a  hundred  times  the  son 
of  an  old  inhabitant  of  the  Carterets'  particular 
district — their  Erzgeberge  or  their  Thiiringer- 
wald. 

But  Herr  Monch,  however  reluctantly  incre- 
dulous, was  not  the  man  to  risk  quenching  the 
lightest  hopes  of  a  young  friend  and  ally  by 
imprudent  or  rash  revelations.  He  assured  Mary, 
without  waiting  for  any  enquiries  on  her  part,  of 
the  soundness  of  Taff  Penryn's  constitution,  and 
in  the  next  breath  of  the  profoundness  of  his 
scientific  researches,  and  the  strength  and  acute- 
ness  of  his  capacity. 

'  But  do  you  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
perpetual  motion  ?  '  said  Mary,  suddenly  turning 
upon  the  friendly  diplomatist  with  large  ques- 
tioning eyes. 

'  I  decline  to  bind  myself  to  an  opinion,' 
replied  the  wary  old  man,  dropping  his  English 
and  speaking  in  fluent  Germ.an  ;  '  but  this  I  will 
take  iu  upon  me  to  say,  that  without  what  men 
call  a  credulous,  dogged  belief  in  the  impos- 
sible, no  man  ever  yet  reached  any  attainment 
worth  coveting,  in  the  possible.  Yes,  my  young 
lad}^,  we  must  stretch  our  pinions  till  they  be 
ready  to  crack,  and  strain  our  eyes  to  look  into 
the  invisible,  if  our  flights  are  not  to  be  low 
and  short  indeed — seeing;  that  few  men  are  born 
who  have  the  power,  the  courage,  and  the  self- 
denial  necessary  for  flying  beyond  the  old  land- 
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marks,  and  tliese  are  they  who  have  counted 
no  barrier  insurmountable,  who  have  been  called 
first  fools  and  weaklings,  and  then  sages  and 
giants.  Young  Penryn  has  the  making  of  such 
a  great  man  in  him.  All  he  wants  is  to  be  saved 
from  himself  and  the  height  of  his  imagination, 
to  be  guarded  against  stretching  his  wings  till 
they  crack  outright,  to  be  drawn  gently  down 
and  kept  to  the  possible — in  his  flight  to  the  im- 
possible. K  that  be  accomplished,  he  will  gather 
precious  spoil,  and  leave  a  famous  name  m  his 
soaring,  even  though  it  do  not  carry  him  to  the 
empyrean.' 

But  who  was  there  to  save  TaiT  Penrj^n  from 
himself,  to  chain  him  to  the  visible  attainments  of 
the  visible  world  ?  Mary  asked  herself  wistfully, 
looking  at  the  happy  face  still  blanched  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  and  tlie  hopeful  step  which  con- 
tinued to  halt  painfully.  Was  he,  after  all,  to 
waste  his  brains  and  throw  away  his  life  for  a 
dismal  collapse  and  desperate  downfall,  which 
should  but  serve  as  a  beacon  against  imwarrant- 
able  ambition  .^ 

And  what  was  his  present  reward?  The  in- 
dulgence of  a  few  associates  and  the  vague  hope 
of  Herr  Monch. 

It  liad  been  different  with  him  when  he  toiled 
and  bled  even  as  a  half- foreign  soldier,  constrained 
by  a  common  necessity  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
defending  army.     Mary  had  hear!  much  of  the 
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glorious  return  of  the  troops  amidst  blessings, 
plaudits,  and  rejoicings  which  rent  the  air  and  shook 
the  earth.  What  holiday  crowds,  when  a  whole 
mighty  population  kept  festival  in  honour  of  its 
soldiers  !  What  triumphal  arches,  what  fireworks, 
what  fresh  laurel  Avreaths,  what  flowers  flung  down 
with  tender  appreciation  in  special  showers  on  the 
waggons  which  brought  the  wounded  ! 

But  for  this  wounded  man,  in  his  voluntary 
single  combat,  in  the  name  of  his  kind,  with  un- 
subdued nature — to  tame  which  would  be  to  raise 
man  a  little  nearer  to  the  angels — there  was  only, 
from  his  comrades'  brotherly  forbearance,  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellows  for  whose  complete  emancipa- 
tion he  strove,  obloquy,  anger — as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Carteret,  and  long  and  loud  derision. 

Sometimes  the  extent  of  the  contrast  in  one 
man's  experience  forced  Mary's  eyes  to  fill  with 
pitying  tears. 
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CHAPTEE  XXI. 

A   REPRESENTATION    OF    '  DER   FREISCHUTZ  '    WITH    A 
WOULD-BE    FREISCHUTZ    AMONG    THE   AUDIENCE. 

It  had  become  the  intellectual  fashion — in  Ger 
many,  at  least — to  praise  and  patronise  Wagner. 

The  adventures  of  the  Knight  of  the  Swan,  of 
Tannhaliser — the  goddess-loved  Minnesanger,  of 
the  homelier  Meistersiinger  Hans  Sachs,  had  been 
given  many  times  with  due  appreciation  during 
the  Carterets'  stay  in  Dresden. 

Without  pretending  to  take  a  side  in  the  great 
musical  dispute  of  the  age — to  maintain  that  Herr 
Wagner's  music,  in  its  robust  originality,  was 
manly,  heroic,  divine  ;  or  to  assert  that  it  was  too 
*  hot '  for  music,  that  it  had  an  inflituation  for 
crashing  discords,  that  it  was  intolerably  grandilo- 
quent and  tedious,  and  that  it  had  the  fatal  defect 
in  music  of  the  absence  of  all  new  melody — Mary 
had  a  partiahty  for  the  older,  simpler,  more  abso- 
lutely people's  music — the  music  endeared  by 
association  and  hallowed  by  memories.  Tlius  she 
went  once  and  again  to  listen  to  '  Der  Freischiitz,' 
though  she  admitted  it  was  not  from  pure  favour 
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for  the  jovial  'Hunters'  Chorus,'  tlie  pathetic 
songs  of  Max  and  Agathe  and  the  merry  songs 
of  Annchen,  far  less  for  the  diablerie  of  Caspar 
and  Samel.  It  was  because  the  opera  was  native 
to  Dresden  ;  because  the  first  playing  of  the  piece 
was  an  era  in  a  poor  great  man's  life  as  well  as 
in  the  musical  world.  Sitting  there  on  the  site 
of  the  old  theatre — though  that,  unfortunately 
for  Mary's  illusion,  had  shared  the  usual  fate  of 
theatres  in  being;  burnt  down — she  could  imagine 
to  herself  the  scene  of  the  first  representation, 
which  Weber's  biographers  delight  to  dwell  upon — 
the  long-sought  triumph  achieved  at  last ;  the 
jubilant  thunders  of  sympathy  and  congratulation  ; 
and  the  way-worn  composer,  for  whom  the  recog- 
nition came  all  but  too  late,  sitting  with  his  faithful 
wife's  hand  in  his,  the  tears  streaming  down  his 
cheeks  because  the  battle  of  life  was  fought  and 
won.  Mary  was  glad  that  scene  came  before  the 
sad  mornino;  in  London  when  Moscheles  and  Sir 
George  Smart  broke  open  the  door  to  find  that  the 
breath  had  passed  from  the  wasted  body  stretched 
on  the  bed. 

The  round  wooden  structm^e  which,  till  the 
new  theatre  is  deliberately  rebuilt,  represents  that 
very  important  adjunct  in  Dresden  life,  is  not 
without  a  backward  reference  to  the  Globe  of 
Shakespeare's  day,  though  doubtless  the  points  of 
unlikeness  infinitely  exceed  those  of  likeness.  But 
when  the  English  theatre  held  the  drama,  novel. 
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and  newspaper  in  one,  it  might  have  had  some- 
thing of  the  universal,  simple,  and  domestic,  as 
well  as  public  character  which  it  bears  to-day 
in  Germany. 

It  w\as  only  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening — 
the  period  when  the  professional  men  of  England 
who  dine  at  home  at  ease,  and  have  not  been 
seduced  by  their  aristocratic  neighbours  into  post- 
poning the  great  meal  of  the  day  to  be  celebrated 
contemporaneously  with  the  supper  of  their  home- 
lier brethren,  are  taking  their  places,  surrounded 
by  their  olive  branches,  at  their  family  dinner-tables 
— that  Mary  seated  herself,  with  Fra,  Lyd,  and  the 
Baroness,  on  the  row  of  chairs  which  do  duty  for 
boxes  in  front  of  the  long  tiers  of  benches  in  the 
middle  gallery  of  the  round,  brown,  temporary 
theatre  stuck  on  to  the  Zwinger.  There  was  a 
row  of  rustic  boxes  in  front  of  the  chairs,  but 
these  were  in  no  way  distinguished  by  the  class 
of  their  occupants  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  as 
they  w^ere  not  in  general  occupied  unless  when 
there  was  a  crowded  assembly.  Only  two  boxes 
imphed  essential  dignity — they  were  those  at  each 
side  of  the  stage,  and  they  were  furnislied  with 
red  curtains  and  reserved  for  the  royal  family. 

Mary  looked  round  her,  in  appreciation  of  the 
quiet  family  air  of  the  place — the  groups  of  girls 
coming  in  alone  or  merely  attended  by  a  maid- 
servant, the  old  ladies  without  escorts,  the  little 
boy  by  himself;    the  house-gowns  and  morning 
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coats  everywhere,  with  the  plurality  of  heads  un- 
covered for  comfort  rather  than  for  display. 

When  the  royal  boxes  were  occupied,  which 
occurred  without  the  slightest  notice  from  the 
house,  though  the  business  of  the  evening  had  just 
begun,  the  same  simphcity  prevailed  in  them. 
The  gi'izzled,  middle-aged  man  in  the  undress 
uniform,  behind  Avhom  stood  a  single  gentleman 
in  w^aiting,  was  King  Albrecht,  who  had  earned 
for  himself  the  title  of  '  Protector  of  his  People  ' 
by  his  soldierly  generalship  in  the  late  war.  The 
matronly  lady  in  the  dark  crimson  satin  gown,  with 
her  neck  and  arms  covered,  was  not  indeed  Queen 
Carola,  but  she  was  the  next  person  to  her.  She 
was  the  Princess  George,  the  queen  to  be,  and 
the  daughter  of  a  queen  in  her  own  person — 
Maria  de  Gloria  of  Portugal. 

Mary  felt  it  was  so  like  a  great  home  circle 
very  quietly  and  comfortably  enjoying  the 
foolish  story  and  the  sweet  inspiring  airs  of  '  Der 
Freischutz,'  that  she  was  conscious  of  a  disturbing 
element  when,  after  a  ridiculous  flutter  in  their 
corner,  the  Graf  Von  Felsberg  joined  them. 

No  doubt  the  Graf  was  a  member — even  a  cha- 
racteristic member — of  the  great  German  family ; 
but  Mary  could  not  regard  him  as  belonging  to 
any  circle  with  which  she  could  have  much  to  do, 
and  she  never  felt  safe  near  the  Graf  in  a  public 
place.  In  the  first  instance,  he  excited  too  much 
attention ;  in  the  second,  she  could  not  tell  what 
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he  would  do  next — what  transcendent  bouquet  he 
might  throw  on  the  stage — what  outrageous  quar- 
rel he  might  pick  wiih  his  next  neighbour. 

The  circumstance  reminded  Mary  of  a  small 
pest  of  her  youth,  which  had  yet  been  sufficient  to 
mar  not  a  few  '  young  parties  '  for  her,  on  her  first 
growing  up,  when  she  was  still  very  susceptible  to 
remark  and  ridicule.  There  liad  been  an  unlucky 
son  of  the  country  house  next  the  Warren,  who 
had  been  so  marked  out  by  awkwardness  and 
oddity  of  mind  and  person — in  the  latter  case 
culminating  in  a  huge  pre])osterous  nose,  as  to 
render  him  an  irresistible  laughing-stock  to  all 
the  light-hearted  and  thoughtless,  and  even  to 
some  of  the  graver  and  more  responsible  members 
of  society.  This  unfortunate  young  man  had  all 
the  feelings  of  his  kind  witii  regard  to  caring  to 
dance  with  young  girls  and  take  them  in  to 
supper ;  but  the  girl  wlio  responded  to  his  over- 
tures, as  in  common  politeness  she  was  bound  to 
respond,  paid  tlie  penalty  by  becoming  for  the 
time  as  ridiculous  as  himself.  He  liad  the  unen- 
viable faculty  of  sharing  his  absurdity  with  his 
partner  ;  and  Mary  remembered  vividly  to  this 
hour,  the  dread  and  affront  of  his  approach,  and 
the  nervous  mana3uvres  with  Avhich,  not  beino- 
able  to  decline  his  acquaintance  openly,  she  and 
other  girls  had  sought  to  avoid  him. 

It  pleased  the  world  to  regard  the  Graf's 
offences  in  a  more  flattering  light,  but  Mary  was 
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neither  propitiated  by  nor  infected  with  the  world's 
weakness.  She  was  not  at  all  of  the  world's  mind 
in  the  matter ;  she  was  rather  provoked  and 
aggrieved  by  the  misdirected  homage.  It  made 
her  feel  as  if  she  could  have  more  sympathy  now 
with  the  large-nosed,  innocent,  hardly-used  culprit 
of  former  days  than  with  the  illustrious  Graf. 

For  a  wonder,  the  Graf  came  with  no  magni- 
ficent bouquet  in  his  hand,  or  borne  after  him  by 
his  chasseur  in  cocked  hat  and  laced  coat — himself 
a  splendid  object — and  with  no  bravado  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

Fra  and  Lyd,  of  course,  were  mistresses  of  the 
situation  in  so  far  as  the  music  of  the  opera  was 
concerned,  and  discoursed  unweariedly  to  win  the 
Graf's  admiration  on  the  thin  notes  of  the  soi)rano, 
the  harsh  timbre  of  the  contralto,  the  compass  of 
the  tenor,  or  the  judicious  execution  done  by  the 
violoncello,  and  the  inadequate  performance  of  the 
flute  solo.  The  girls  wound  up  by  famihar  re- 
ferences to  and  comments  on  the  members  of  the 
operatic  company,  with  wonderings  that  Salieri  had 
not  gone  to  Vienna,  and  regrets  that  Voss  had  her 
usual  swollen  face,  as  if  each  one  of  the  performers 
was  not  so  much  the  familiar  friend,  as  under  the 
special  patronage  of  Fra  and  Lyd.  But  the  Graf  was 
more  occupied  with  the  opera  than  the  troop.  He 
became,  indeed,  as  excited  as  the  hero  and  his 
companions  over  the  trial  shots,  leaning  forward 
and   clapping    his    hands    at  each  report,  which 
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caused  Gisela  to  duck  her  head.  But  this  was 
pardonable  fellow-feeling,  especially  wJien  the 
Baroness  told  Mary,  with  cousinly  exultation — 

'  You  should  see  what  a  shot  the  Graf  is.  Ja 
wohl!  he  is  a  shot ;  and  he  is  as  good  with  the 
hunter's  spear.  He  has  stood  the  rush  of  the 
wild  boar,  and  spiked  the  raging  beast  oftener 
than  any  sportsman  in  the  country.  Ah  !  what 
tusks,  as  well  as  what  antlers,  are  in  the  great  hall 
at  Felsberg.' 

'  Trophies  of  prowess,'  said  Mary,  '  in  lieu  of 
which  we  have  only  poor  foxes'  brushes  to  show 
at  the  Warren.' 

'  Why  do  you  let  the  gi'eat  game  go  out  in 
your  country,'  said  the  Graf,  overhearing  and 
joining  in  the  conversation. 

'  Ask  rather  why  we  have  the  forest  land 
brought  under  cultivation,'  answered  Mary ;  '  one 
answer  will  serve  for  both.  We  are  a  mighty 
multitude  for  a  little  island,  and  bread  is  more 
necessary  for  us  than  venison,  even  although  every 
man  was  at  liberty  to  bring  down  a  deer,  and 
there  was  a  deer  for  every  man.' 

'  No,  that  could  not  be,'  said  the  Graf  decidedly ; 
*  there  are  privileges  of  the  nobles  which  ought 
not  to  be  invaded,  and  the  first  of  all  is  their  right 
to  the  game.  Why  do  you  smile,  Miss  Carteret  ?' 
He  n;ave  the  Eno;lish  form  of  address  while  he  was 
speaking  German.  Evidently  the  Graf  was  con- 
descending to  improve  in  his  English. 
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He  put  the  question  inquisitively,  but  without 
the  resentment  which  Mary  feared  she  might  have 
provoked. 

'Because  it  sounds  strange  for  me  to  hear  that 
the  first  privilege  of  a  nobleman  is  to  shoot  a 
deer,  or  even  a  wild  boar.' 

'  Your  countrymen  of  your  own  class  in  England 
count  it  the  first  privilege,'  cried  the  Graf,  a  little 
nettled,  and  raising  his  voice  ominously.  '  Your 
princes  and  your  noblemen  love  the  shooting,  the 
hunting,  and  the  fishing,  and  spend  the  most  of 
their  lives  thus  worthily  engaged.  When  they 
cannot  get  the  sport  at  home  they  seek  it  abroad. 
It  would  be  wiser  of  them  if  they  laid  down  some 
of  their  lands  in  forest  again,  and  killed  their  deer, 
wolves,  and  boars  nearer  their  own  doors.' 

'  No,  no,  Herr  Graf,'  denied  Mary ;  '  they 
would  be  the  first  losers  ;  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  crowning  charms  of  adventure  and  novelty; 
and  they  could  not  bring  tigers  and  elephants  to 
their  doors.  A  great  sportsman  in  our  day  would 
scorn  to  content  himself  with  wolves  and  wild 
boars.' 

Mary  felt,  the  moment  after  she  had  uttered 
these  words,  that  she  had  made  a  mistake,  for  the 
Graf  looked  black.  He  had  not  been  a  great  tra- 
veller among  his  other  exploits — naturally,  since 
nowhere  would  he  be  so  appreciated  as  in  his 
native  Germany,  his  native  Saxony.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  never  seen  a  tiger  or  an  elephant,  save 
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stuffed  in  a  museum,  or  at  most  caged  in  a 
menagerie  ;  though  the  Baroness  was  hastening  to 
comfort  him  by  reminding  him  that  a  bear-pit 
was  still  maintained  at  Felsberg,  and  '  thou  hast 
often  wished  to  set  free  a  bear ;  it  has  not  been 
thy  fault,  my  friend,  that  thou  hast  not  had  the 
grisly  encounter,'  said  Gisela,  with  a  sister's  fond, 
j)roud  reproach. 

But  all  that  the  Graf  would  answer  was  a 
discontented  protest :  '  I  go  abroad  in  the  coin^se 
of  a  month  or  two.  I  too  must  shoot  tigers  and 
elephants.' 

'There  are  greater  adversaries  for  the  St. 
Christophers,'  said  Mary,  in  an  undertone,  half  to 
herself. 

But  the  Graf  caught  the  sentence.  'What  do 
you  mean  ?  '  lie  sought  an  explanation  in  amaze- 
ment, almost  moved  to  animation  by  his  surprise. 
'Is  not  sport  the  best  mockery  of  fighting,  of 
which  we  do  not  have  too  much,  and  that  stiffened 
with  pipe-clay  ?  '  he  said,  making  a  bitter  reference 
to  his  own  breaches  of  discipline  and  withdrawal 
from  the  service.  '  Do  not  field  sports  render  men 
brave  and  manly,  and  what  qualities  that  men  can 
possess  are  equal  to  courage  and  endurance? ' 

'  Only  truth,'  said  Mary.  '  I  know  of  no 
other.' 

The  Graf  smiled  with  haughty  satisfaction. 

But  Mary  was  iiot  inclined  to  leave  him  master 
of  the  field.     '  I  bow  to  my  princes  and  nobles,' 

VOL.  IL  D 
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slie  said,  pleasantly.  '  I  don't  grudge  them  their 
manly  sport.  I  do  think  of  what  has  helped 
to  make  "hard  Englishmen."  But  3^ou  are  mis- 
taken, Ilerr  Graf,  if  you  suppose  that  sport  is  the 
chief  occupation  of  princes  and  noblemen  in  Eng- 
land any  more  than  it  can  be  in  Germany.  Our 
prince,  who  Avas  most  princely,  who  lived  to  win 
all  English  hearts,  in  which  he  cannot  die,  though 
to  the  credit  of  your  country  he  was  a  German  by 
birth,  did  more,  even  in  his  first  youth,  than 
shoot  or  ride  or  learn  to  play  cricket.  He  was  a 
student  of  science,  art,  and  letters ;  a  keen  states- 
man and  an  active  philanthropist.  Herr  Graf,  our 
princes  will  seek  sooner  or  later  to  follow  in  their 
father's  footsteps;  and  we  have  many  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  in  England  to  whom  sport  is  but 
sport  —  not  business,  the  healthy  recreation  of 
honest,  hard- working?  lives.' 

The  Graf  stared  at  Mary,  brushing  back  his 
yellow  hair,  and  seeking  to  pierce  into  her  real 
meaning  with  his  falcon  eyes. 

'But  mein  liehes  Frdulein,'  said  the  gentle 
voice  of  Gisela.  '  Men  have  different  gifts,  and  it 
is  only  for  our  own  gifts  that  we  are  account- 
able. When  a  man  is  of  the  strongest — the  most 
gallant,  and  loves  the  open  air  and  the  forest,  and 
to  slay  its  beasts,  is  he  not  intended  to  slay  them  ? 
Esau  Avas  a  hunter  and  Jacob  a  herdsman,  but  I 
did  not  ever  hear  that  it  was  because  Esau  Avas  a 
hunter  he  forfeited  the  promised  blessing.' 
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'  I  never  heard  so  either,  my  Baroness,'  said 
Mary,  ianghing.  'Indeed  I  do  not  undervahie 
hunters ;  I  ought  not.  My  own  two  brothers  in 
America  and  Austraha  shoot  whatever  wild 
creature  they  come  across — byson  or  opossum, 
or  even  wild  turkey — with  better  will  and  success, 
just  because  it  is  in  some  measure  their  natural 
avocation,  than  they  sow  corn  or  clip  sheep.  But 
it  is  not  given  to  all  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
world  to  be  hunters  on  a  great  scale,  even  as  it  is 
not  given  to  all  to  be  St.  Christophers.  It  Avas  for 
the  last  that  I  said  there  Avere  greater  adversaries 
than  Bengal  tigers.' 

The  Graf  was  only  partially  appeased,  thougli 
Fra  put  in  her  word  here,  and  delivered  it  as  her 
verdict,  that  war,  or  its  substitute  sport,  was  the 
only  fit  occupation  for  a  modern  knight — not  a 
mere  carpet  knight.  As  for  the  rant  about  its 
being  chivalry  to  poke  about  schools,  and  trades- 
unions,  and  into  ^vorkhouses,  or  to  grub  like  dust- 
pickers  among  the  bones  and  rags  of  low  alleys 
and  filthy  courts — that  was  simply  rant  and  cant, 
when  it  was  not  worse —  sickening  hypocrisy.  A 
man  looked  knightly  sword  and  gun  in  hand  ;  she 
did  not  even  object  to  him  with  a  jockey's  whip, 
if  he  rode  near  to  breaking  his  neck ;  or  with  a 
scull,  or  a  bat,  if  anybody  could  testify  tliat  he 
had  pulled  stroke-oar  in  ji  winning  boat,  or  was 
lit  to  be  in  a  match  with  the  Enghsh  Eleven.  But 
she  hated  a  prig  who  was  not  a  parson — and  her 
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weakness  was  not  for  curates,  far  less  for  their 
shabby  imitators — she  left  that  to  her  elders,  who 
yet  took  a  parson's  trade  out  of  his  hands,  lecturing 
to  working  men  and  talking  to  old  women.  As  for 
mastering  the  contents  of  blue  books,  it  was  time 
for  a  man  to  do  that  when  he  was  old  enough 
to  turn  his  attention  to  politics,  had  secured  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  gone  in  for  the  Cabinet. 

The  business  of  the  stage  was  going  on  in 
the  meantime.  Poor,  weak-as-water.  Max  stood 
secretly  in  the  ranks  of  the  outlaws,  to  be  sold  to 
the  enemy  of  mankind  for  so  mean  a  bribe  as  a 
successful  shot,  even  though  the  prize  of  Agathe's 
hand  lay  in  the  background. 

The  Graf  knew  the  story  as  he  had  known  his 
nursery  legends,  and  it  did  not  fiul  to  move  him, 
as  doubtless  they  had  moved  him  in  their  day. 
He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  situation,  which 
had  a  fascination  for  him ;  he  was  able  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  too  might  have  been  be- 
trayed into  a  frantic  defiance  of  human  and  divine 
laws,  and  become  a  hero  of  melodrama.     There 
was  clearly  to  him,  as  there  is  to  so  many  like- 
minded,  something  ineffiibly  imposing  and  inter- 
estino-  in  such  a  selfish  and  senseless  revolt,  with 
its  penalty.      The  idea  of  finding  himself  lofty 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  peculiar  solicitation  to 
the  Devil,  and  of  provoking  the  special  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  was  very  attractive  to  his  pride  and 
vanitv. 
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He  looked  to  Mary — of  all  people,  for  sympathy 
in  his  delight  in  Max  and  his  straits,  thronghout 
the  ordeal  which  justly  addresses  itself  to  the 
victim's  and  the  audience's  senses  alone.  He 
farther  tried  Mary  by  referring  to  Meyerbeer's 
opera  of  '  Eobert  le  Diable,'  saying,  almost  enthu- 
siastically for  the  Graf,  that  it  held  an  equal 
place  with  '  Der  Freischlitz '  iu  his  estimation. 
He  proceeded  to  ask  Mary,  with  a  smile  of  self  ^ 
consciousness  on  his  face,  if  she  did  not  admire 
the  man  'Eobert'.^ 

'If  such  a  man  had  ever  lived,'  said  Mary,  '  I 
might  very  well  have  pitied  him,  but  I  could  not 
have  made  a  hero  of  him,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  was  more  erring  and  weaker  than  other  men.' 

'  Then  does  the  (juddigste  Frdulein  admire 
faultless  monsters?'  enquired  the  Graf,  with  an 
ofl'ended  sneer. 

'Where  are  they  to  be  found,  that  I  may 
admire  them?'  asked  Mary,  witli  a  sparkle  of  fun. 

'  Does  Miss  Carteret  think  "Faust"  beneatli 
her  notice  ?  '  pursued  the  Graf,  gloomily. 

'  Far  from  it,'  said  Mary ;  '  "Faust "  is  so  solemn 
and  sad,  so  real  a  tragedy  to  me,  that  I  am  always 
surprised  the  Germans,  of  all  people,  should  be 
able  to  forgive,  apart  from  the  music,  the  small 
parodies  on  the  great  legend  in  "  Der  Freischlitz," 
and  "  Robert  le  Diable."  ' 

'  And  we  have  our  "Peter  Schlemel,"  our  comic 
version  of  the  story,'  suggested  Gisela. 
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'  Ah !  yes  ;  but  that  is  a  pure  farce,  not  a 
pretended  tragedy.' 

'But  you  beheve  m  such  tragedies,'  insisted 
the  Graf,  as  if  Mary's  faith  were  a  matter  of 
moment  to  him. 

'  How  can  I  help  myself?  '  said  Mary  gravely. 
'  They  exist  everywhere,  and  not  in  parables. 
When  strong  men  set  their  hearts  on  an  end,  it  is 
little  to  give  then-  lives  for  it — they  will  pledge 
their  souls  in  addition.  I  dare  say,  if  it  were  a 
literal  bargain,  and  the  Devil  appeared  in  a  bodily 
form  as  another  Mephistopheles,  there  is  many  a 
Faust  in  Germany,  even  in  Dresden  here,  who 
would  be  tempted  to  strike  hands  upon  it.' 

The  Graf  pricked  his  ears,  and  drew  himself 
up  with  a  certain  elation. 

But  Mary,  when  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and 
became  suddenly  serious,  was  not  thinking  of  him. 
She  had  absolutely  forgotten  him.  She  was  con- 
sidering, wei'e  the  terril^le  test  possible,  might  not 
Taff  Penryn,  for  the  price  of  the  discovery  of  per- 
petual motion,  after  he  had  been  brought  to  see 
that  he ,  would  toil  sinews  and  nerves,  brain  and 
heart,  all  in  vain,  act  Faust  to  Mephistopheles? 

But  with  that  there  rose  and  rung;  in  Marv's 
ears,  drowning  the  gay  finale  of  the  orchestra,  the 
triumphant  line  of  Martin  Luther's  noble  hymn, 

'  Eine  fcste  Bur^^  ist  unscr  Gott/ 

and  she  said  to  herself,  eagerly,  with  happy  assur- 
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ance,  '  No  man  who  sings  that  hymn  from  the 
heart  can  ever  pledge  himself  deliberately  to  the 
Devil  in  any  form ;  and  for  his  inadvertent 
stumbles,  poor  fallible  man  that  he  is,  is  it  not  said 
in  the  book  of  Proverbs,  though  the  just  should 
fall  seven  times  yet  Avill  God  raise  him  up  ? ' 

'  What  are  we  all  coming  to,'  thought  Mary, 
recovering  herself,  and  returning  to  what  was 
passing  around  her,  as  the  audience  rose  to  dis- 
perse, 'that  the  Mad  Graf  and  I  should  have  had 
a  philosophical  discussion  at  the  opera?' 

The  company  were  assuming  hoods  and  hats 
to  stream  out  in  the  spring  night,  and  walk  soberly 
back  to  the  suppers  awaiting  them.  Behind  the 
royal  carriage  one  of  the  grooms  held  aloft  a 
blazing  torch,  which  flamed,  spluttered,  and  cast 
burning  brands  among  the  horses'  feet.  It  was 
the  only  sensational  element  in  the  scene. 

The  Graf  escorted  the  party  to  the  Biirger- 
wiese,  but  his  attendance  was  purely  voluntary  and 
complimentary.  It  is  the  boast  of  Dresden  that  a 
woman  may,  if  she  choose,  walk  unattended  at  any 
hour,  not  of  the  day  alone,  but  of  the  night,  across 
tlie  Hofbriicke  or  the  Marienbriicke,  from  the  Alt 
to  the  Xeustadt,  without  either  attracting  observa- 
tion or  provoking  annoyance. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

CORIOLAXUS    AND    HIS    MOTHER. 

One  morning,  when  Mary  visited  Fraiilein  Korner, 
she  found  her  reading  a  letter,  and  showing  a 
pecuhar  mixture  of  rejoicing  and  regret  in  her 
benevolent  face. 

'  Ach  !  I  am  happ}',  and  yet  I  am  sad — fit  to  cry 
like  a  child.  You  will  have  a  treat,  my  Friiulein  ; 
all  Dresden  will  be  enchanted  and  instructed,  and 
the  dear  people  will  be  happy — not  a  doubt  of  it 
— for  they  deserve  happiness ;  and  to  think  that 
it  is  on  a  sister  and  brother  that  the  brother  and 
sister  are  Q-oinc;  to  bestow  themselves,  and  that  the 
second  sister  and  brother  should  be  the  daughter 
and  son  of  my  old  friends  the  Jacobis,  of  whom  I 
have  lost  sight  these  hundred  years !  Farther, 
that  the  event  should  take  place  in  Dresden,  where 
Coriolanus  and  liis  mother  wiil  never  more  make 
their  home  at  the  Gottessegen,  which  was  so  proud 
and  ]:)leased  to  have  them.  Yes,  it  was  our  great 
holiday  when  tliey  liad  their  engagement  here, 
and  now  they  will  have  the  Jacobis,  uncles  and 
cousins — a  whole  tribe,  whose  feelings  tliej'  must 
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not  hurt,  and  who  will  be  only  too  eager  to  re- 
ceive their  distinguished  relations  on  their  profes- 
sional tours.  There,  you  do  not  understand  one 
word  of  it,  my  miss,  and  you  must  think  me  a 
mad  woman ;  but  it  is  easily  explained.' 

The  solution  lay  in  a  nut-shell,  which  did  not 
take  many  minutes  to  crack.  Emmerich  and 
Kunigunde  Grlin,  brother  and  sister,  were  two 
amongst  the  first  tragic  actors  and  actresses  in 
Germany.  They  were  of  a  good  middle-class 
family,  were  of  unblemished  reputation,  popular 
in  society  and  respected  in  private  life.  They 
had  generally  acted  and  made  their  engagements 
together,  and  it  seemed  that  their  marriages  were 
to  partake  of  this  dual  character.  They  were 
wedding,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  another 
brother  and  sister  who,  ha]:)pening  to  be  orphans, 
had  aureed  to  come  to  Dresden  for  the  double 
purpose  of  having  the  ceremony  celebrated  from 
the  house  of  relations  there,  and  of  consulting  the 
convenience  of  the  Griins,  who  were  winding  up 
the  winter  season  by  a  closing  engagement  at  the 
Hoftheater. 

Fiiiulein  Korner  was  not  the  sole  person  in 
the  Gottessegen  who  was  disturbed,  elated,  and 
rendered  pensive  by  the  news.  Tlie  whole  house 
was  in  a  ferment.  Mary  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  what  dramatic  fervour  there  is  in  Germany 
by  the  zest  and  abandon  with  which  the  little 
company  of  men  of  sience  and  letters  entered  into 
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the  spirit  of  the  prospect.  They  threw  aside  for 
the  moment  the  separate  interests  so  dear  to  them, 
to  be  full  of  their  friends'  appearance  on  the 
boards  for  three  nights.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  possession,  these  sympathising  spirits  dehvered 
themselves  up  to  questions  of  interpretations  of 
plays  and  styles  of  acting,  and  to  the  pecuhar 
excellences  —  which  far  counterbalanced  their 
attendant  defects,  of  the  Griins. 

Even  Taff  Penryn  looked  and  spoke  as  if  he 
thought  the  discovery  of  perpetual  motion  might 
wait  a  little  longer,  while  he  shared  in  the 
triumphs  and  entered  into  the  confidence  of  his 
old  fellow-  student  and  particular  friend  Emmerich 
Griin. 

It  was  really  a  serious  disappointment  to  TalF 
Penryn  that  just  at  this  time  a  partial  return  of 
hsemorrhage  from  his  wound  made  his  doctor 
forbid  him  to  go  abroad,  and  so  kept  him  from 
seeing  the  Griins'  last  appearance,  previous  to 
their  respective  marriages,  in  their  characters  of 
Coriolanus  and  his  mother.  His  own  deprivation 
caused  him  to  be  the  more  earnest  in  urging  on 
Mary  Carteret  to  avail  herself  of  her  good  fortune 
in  having  it  in  her  power  to  be  present. 

'You  must  see  Shakespeare  acted — really 
acted — for  once  in  your  life.  You  must  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  looking  round  on  the  German 
faces,  and  of  saying  to  yourself,  as  I  say — though 
you   know   I  am   only  half  an  Englishman — the 
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genius  which  produced  this,  though  it  was  cosmo- 
poUtau,  still  spran.E^  into  life  and  flourished  on  the 
soil  of  old  England.' 

'All  Englishmen  who  are  not  half  Germans 
do  not  pride  themselves  on  being  Shakespeare's 
countrymen,'  said  Mary.  '  I  heard  a  young  Eng- 
lishman translating  the  playbills  and  commenting 
on  them  to  a  companion  as  I  came  along  this 
morning.  "  Coriolanus ! "  he  said  ;  "  that  is  stupid ; " 
and  he  rejected  it  with  contempt.  I  think  he  gave 
the  preference  to  a  little  German  musical  piece 
called  "  The  Eat "  or  "  The  Magpie,"  which  he 
called  "  charmingly  pretty,"  but  the  political  or 
social  satire  of  which,  if  it  had  any,  I  doubt  if  he 
appreciated.' 

'  Petits-maitres  are  not  confined  to  any  country, 
whatever  Shakesjjeare  may  be,'  said  TafF.  '  You 
must  go  and  see  what  a  German  reading  can  do 
for  an  Enghsh  text.  You  girls  are  too  fond  of 
the  emotional  rather  than  the  intellectual  gratifica- 
tion to  be  drawn  from  operas,  or  for  the  amuse- 
ment to  be  extracted  from  slight  comedies.  You 
don't  lend  yourselves  to  be  penetrated  to  the  core, 
and  taught  head  and  heart  by  a  strong  tragedy ; 
you  will  not  take  your  proper  share  in  men's  diet. 
Yet  Kunigunde  is  a  girl,  and  she  makes  a  grand 
Volumnia.' 

'  We  are  not  all  named  for  old  queens  or 
empresses,'  said  Mary. 

'  In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  name  Kuni- 
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gunde  is  still  preserved  in  a  degree  far  below 
that  of  queen  or  empress.  I  have  not  only  read 
it  on  the  tombstones  of  homely  house  mothers — I 
have  heard  little  girls  giving  it  to  their  dolls.  As 
for  our  Kunigunde,  I  believe  she  regrets  that  she 
had  not  been  named  Thusnelda,  and  then  she 
might  have  borne  her  own  name  in  a  role  in  the 
great  drama  which  is  yet  to  be  written  on  the 
vanquisher  of  the  Eomans,  Hermann  ;  and  she 
might  have  claimed  a  reflected  interest  in  Karl 
Blind's  colossal  statue.' 

'  I  will  go,'  promised  Mary,  '  and  so  will 
papa.  Coriolanus  is  a  favourite  play  of  his.  We'll 
do  what  we  can  to  honoiu'  and  profit  by  the 
German  players  of  Sliakespeare.' 

Mary  met  the  Griins  incidently  at  the  Gottes- 
segen  before  she  went  to  see  them  in  character. 
They  were  the  centre  of  an  enthusiastic  circle,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  and  Mary,  who  was 
overlooked  in  the  jubilation,  was  able  to  make  her 
observations  unnoticed. 

Emmerich  was  a  tall,  beardless,  rather  hand- 
some man,  with  no  assumption,  but  with  an  air  of 
laziness  about  him,  as  if  he  were  fit  for  nothino- 
save  to  lounge,  smoke  and  utter  good-natured 
laughing  rejoinders  to  the  caresses  of  society 
which  were  lavislied  upon  him. 

Kunigunde  looked,  on  the  other  hand,  a  picture 
of  practicality  and  activity,  and  when  Mary  came 
upon  her  she  was  engaged  in  a  discussion,  as  lively 
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as  it  was  earnest,  with  Fiiiuleiii  Korner,  on  the 
extensive  and  widely-embracing  subject  of  house- 
hold linen.  The  first  words  which  Mary  caught 
were, '  My  best  Friiulein,  these  towels  do  not  wear 
so  well.'  '  My  dear  Kunigunde,  you  really  ought  to 
see  those  table-cloths.'  While  coming  across  the 
words  in  a  contrary  current,  were  Emmerich's,  '  I 
kiss  your  hands,'  addressed  to  the  Frau  Andreas 
and  to  '  Sister  Fanny.' 

Kunigunde  was  little  over  the  middle  size,  and 
although  she  was  not  yet  thirty,  and  was  not  over- 
grown, she  was  too  squarely  built  to  have  a  figure 
in   perfect   proportion.     Her   forehead  was  very 
round  and  prominent ;  her  nose  was  round,  hke  her 
forehead — a  little  short,  and  with  a  decided  inclina- 
tion upwards.     Her  complexion  was  less  pale  than 
her  brother's.     It  was  not  an  uncomely,  and  it  was 
a  very  shrewd  and  bright  face  ;  but  how  it  could 
be  transformed,  to   the  content  of  all  beholders, 
into  that  of  a  devoted  liomau  matron,  was  even 
more  puzzling  to  Mary  than  that  Emmerich's  easy 
nonchalance  should  be  converted  into  the  unyield- 
ing intolerance  of  the  man  born  to  rule  and  to 
conquer — into  the  short,  sharp  scorn  of  Marcius 
Cori(jlanus.     Mary  would  as  soon  have  expected 
to  hear  Volununa  and  Virgilia  discussing — instead 
of  how  a  Pioman  soldier's  wife  should  comfort 
herself  in  her  husband's  absence  before  Corioli — 
what  were  the  current  prices  of  Eoman  groceries  ; 
or  to  find  Marcius  Coriolauus,  in  the  room  of  his 
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taunts  and  o;ibes  to  the  fickle  and  false  Eoman 
crowd,  beseeching  them  that  they  would  leave 
him  to  yawn  and  to  chafT  them,  above  all,  take 
care,  like  good  soids,  on  no  absurd  pretence  of 
compliment,  to  disturb  his  ease. 

It  micrht  be  a  f^^ood  sif^n  that  Mary  could  not  re- 
cognise  in  the  couple  a  single  line  of  the  immortal 
lineaments  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Crummies. 

Fra  and  Lyd  were  of  the  opinion  of  the 
countryman  whose  ingenuous  sentiments  Mary  had 
picked  up  on  the  public  highway,  that  an  ounce  of 
modern  opera  bouffe  was  w^orth  a  bushel  of  old 
tragedy,  though  that  bushel  was  Shakespeiire's. 
But  such  was  not  the  verdict  of  the  Dresden 
public. 

Mary  and  her  father  found  the  theatre  quite 
full,  though  neither  the  version  of  the  play  nor 
the  actors  were  a  novelty  to  the  Dresdeners.  The 
})lay-goers  came  and  settled  themselves  down  to  a 
fresh  experience  of  an  often-indulged-in,  well- 
approved-of  experience. 

These  play-goers  struck  Mary  as  bearing  a 
higher  intellectual  stamp  than  the  company  at 
'  Der  Freischiitz.'  There  were  not  only  the 
familiar  wise  faces  of  the  Gottessegen  looking  alert 
and  radiant,  as  if  they  Avere  preparing  for  the  dis- 
charge of  a  personal  achievement,  and  certainly 
awaiting  a  personal  ovation — there  were  many 
similar  faces. 

The  whole  cast  of  the  play  was  good  from  the 
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very  first,  find  left  tlie  audience  with  little  leisure 
to  note  that  tlie  scenery  was  also  good  of  its  kind, 
and  artistic  as  a  matter  of  course,  while  it  was 
kept  well  in  the  background  by  the  acting,  as 
scenery  should  be.  Menenius  Agri]:)pa,  Coriolanus's 
old  friend,  wdth  his  contradictory  attributes  of 
affection,  indignation,  passion,  prudence,  wit,  and 
garrulity,  was  so  well  put  on  the  stage,  that  Mr. 
Carteret  declared  he  would  have  come  for  him 
alone.  He  had  not  seen  such  a  Menenius  haltins^ 
in  his  walk,  but  with  no  halt  in  his  hot  speech, 
since — since — the  English  squire  forgot  himself  in 
the  annals  of  the  old  London  stasre. 

Emmerich  came  in  first  of  tlie  Grllns.  He 
entered  as  Marcius,  when  he  scouts  the  rabble 
citizens,  clamouring  in  the  streets  for  the  corn  in 
the  Eoman  granaries,  as  curs,  liares,  geese ;  and  it 
was  as  if  the  long,  lazy,  jest-bandying  German, 
whom  Mary  had  seen  in  the  morning,  had  leapt  up, 
every  sinew  strung,  every  nerve  braced,  the  whole 
man  stiffened,  rather  than  quivering  with  abhor- 
rence and  disgust. 

'  It  is  what  I  have  read  of  Yoimg,'  said  Mr. 
Carteret  in  a  low  tone,  '  rather  tlian  wliat  I  have 
seen  of  Kean.' 

'It  is  Coriolanus,'  said  Mary. 

She  had  little  doubt  now  that  the  eager  enquirer 
into  the  merits  of  table-linen  would  sliow  lierself 
in  some  respects  worthy  of  her  part,  for  such  a 
brother  could  not,  for  his  life,  consent  to  play  with 
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an  inadequate  Yolumnia,  even  tliougli  she  liap- 
pened  to  be  his  near  kinswoman. 

But  Mary  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  Eoman 
mother  on  Avhom  the  curtain  rose,  when  it  showed 
her  seated  with  her  daughter-in-law,  Virgilia,  at 
work  in  the  women's  room,  in  the  absent  patrician's 
house.  Was  the  thrifty  housekeeping  German 
this  woman  in  white,  with  the  queenly,  stately 
brow,  the  eloquent  eyes,  hands,  feet,  and  very 
wave  of  the  robe ;  with  the  lofty  passionate 
words  bidding  a  Eoman  soldier's  wife  sing  while 
her  husband  is  at  the  w^ars,  telling  her  how  she, 
his  mother,  had  sent  him  forth,  '  tender-bodied,  in 
the  comeliness  of  his  youth,  to  make  the  honour 
that  became  him  alive  by  renown  ? '  When  he  had 
returned  with  his  brows  bound  by  oak-leaves,  she, 
on  first  seeing  that  he  had  proved  himself  a  man, 
had  sprung  in  joy  equal  to  that  with  wliich  she 
had  first  heard  he  was  a  man-child.  IS'ow  she 
could  hear  the  Eoman  drum,  see  him  pluck  his 
enemy  down  by  the  hair,  and  fancy  him  stamping 
and  calling  'Come  on,  you  cowards!'  while  he 
wiped  his  bloody  brow  with  his  mailed  hand, '  like 
to  a  harvest  man.' 

Mary  ceased  to  question  the  testimony  of  her 
own  eyes.  This  was  Yolumnia,  as  that  had  been 
Coriolanus.  Kunigunde  Grlin  had  ceased  to  exist 
for  her. 

'  It  is  the  very  finest  Volunniia  T  ever  beheld,' 
said  Mr.  Carteret,  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  of  satis- 
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faction.    Mary  had  never  beheld,  conld  never  be- 
hold, any  other. 

It  was  a  testimony  to  the  super- excellence  of 
the  acting  that  Mary  and  her  father  followed  the 
story  of  Marcius  Coriolaniis,  '  his  sorrows  and  his 
wrongs,'  from  its  splendid  triumph  to  its  most 
piteous  consummation.  The  pair  witnessed  the 
return  of  the  conqueror  of  Corioli ;  heard  his 
mother  enjoin  him  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  people 
in  order  to  triumph  over  his  and  their  enemies ; 
recoiled  from  the  fierce  mockery  of  his  appearance 
on  the  tribune  ;  received  his  farewell  to  Rome  ; 
accompanied  the  strange  deputation  which  the  city 
sent  to  the  renegade,  and  were  present  at  that  last 
meeting  and  parting  when  the  anguish  of  the  cry, 
'■  Mutter  ^mutter!  was  liast  da  gemacJit?'' t\\Y\\\iii[ 
through  every  heart  within  the  walls. 

It  was  the  happy  result  to  Eome  with  the 
mortal  issue  to  her  revolted  son  which  occupied 
the  Carterets :  they  forgot  for  the  moment  that 
the  scene  might  have  an  irresistible  significance, 
in  which  they  had  no  part,  to  the  mass  of  the 
audience.  It  was  only  after  they  were  home  that 
Mar}^  reminded  her  fiither — -'  Papa,  we  fiiiled  to 
observe  how  many  soldiers  were  present.  And 
don't  you  imagine,  that  when  some  gTcy-headed 
men  and  women  turned  aside  their  heads,  wiped 
their  eyes  or  sobbed — not  only  over  Coriolanus's 
departure,  but  on  his  first  return  as  the  taker  of  a 
city,  it  was  of  another  de]:)arture  and  return  from 
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another  vanquished  city,  in  which  not  all  the 
soldiers  Avho  went  away  to  fight  came  back  with 
the  conquerors,  that  the  audience  were  forced  to 
think,  in  spite  of  the  life-likeness  of  the  acting  ? ' 
Mary  herself  had  onlj^  thought  once  of  another 
hero  than  Coriolanus,  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  play.  It  was  between  the  acts,  when  she  was 
pondering  in  her  own  mind,  over  Coriolanus,  the 
grandty,  grimly  erring,  awfully  punished  man,  who 
had  lived  and  striven,  sinned  and  expiated  his  sin  so 
far  as  mortal  man  could  expiate  it.  It  might  be  only 
legendary  history  wrought  up  by  the  dramatist's 
incomparable  skill,  but  it  w^as  a  very  human  legend. 
It  was  not  a  mere  fable  or  allegory,  however  well 
conceived  and  terrible,  or  however  mock  heroic 
and  stagey.  '  Are  there  would-be  Coriolanuses,  I 
wonder,'  said  Mary  to  herself,  'as  I  know  at  least 
one  would-be  Max  and  Eobert  le  Diable  ?  Taff 
Penryn  is  a  kindly  man  among  his  kind  ;  he  is  in- 
capable of  the  sublime  arrogance  of  the  Eoman, 
which,  indeed,  in  all  that  gives  it  truth  and  dignity, 
in  its  utter  unconsciousness,  does  not  belong;  to  the 
Christian  era,  any  more  tlian  the  misanthropy  of 
Timon  of  Athens  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  Nevertheless,  in  the  light  of  the 
disdain  with  which  Taff  Penryn  goes  on  his  way, 
and  refuses  to  protest  against  the  derision  of  the 
world,  I  can  see  a  resemblance  to  Coriolaiius.' 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

DKINKING  COFFEE  WITH  CORIOLANUS  AND  HIS  MOTHER 
IN  THE  GROSSE  GARTEX. 

The  next  time  Mary  met  the  Grliiis  tliey  had 
changed  their  coats  again  and  resumed  their  proper 
identities,  wliile  Mary  was  full  of  the  mystery  of 
the  histrionic  power  which  thus  multiplies  identities. 
She  was  jn^ompted  to  ask,  were  the  Grlins  them- 
selves never  troubled  witli  their  various  personali- 
ties, and  what  did  tliey  make  of  them  then  ?  Was 
Emmerich  never  startled  from  his  real  and  assumed 
serenity  by  an  inopportune  fit  of  the  despair  of 
Hamlet  or  the  misery  of  Max  Piccolomini,  and  how 
did  he  get  rid  of  the  contradiction  ?  Did  there 
not  flash  across  Kunigunde,  in  the  mtervals  of  the 
careful  marketing  which  Mary  was  sure  she  under- 
took for  herself  and  her  brother,  distracting  flashes 
of  the  ecstasy  of  Jean  d'Arc  and  the  broken  heart 
of  Clarchen  ;  and  by  what  process  did  she  bring 
herself  back  to  her  weights  and  measures,  to  each 
th;der  and  grosclien  ? 

But  the  Grlins  knew  nothing  of  Mary's  bewilder- 
ment, as  they  were  comfortably  drinking  coflee  in 
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company  -vvitli  Fraulein  Korner  and  some  friends 
of  hers,  of  whom  Mary  was  one,  in  the  Grosse 
Garten. 

The  season  was  far  enough  advanced  for  such 
open-air  coffee-drinking.  And  although  the  Griins 
and  their  set  did  not  put  much  weight  on  such  a 
consideration,  but  were  a  sensible  pleasant  law  to 
themselves  in  these  customs,  tliere  was  a  ukase  in 
Dresden  in  those  days,  that  ladies  and  gentlemen — 
whatever  their  public  or  private  rank,  inight  follow 
the  common  social  practice  of  refresliing  themselves 
with  coffee  and  biscuits  at  any  Kursaal  on  any 
public  terrace,  or  in  any  public  garden,  without 
being  regarded  as  having  taken  a  step  derogatory 
to  the  conventionalities  which,  even  in  the  freest 
countries,  hedge  the  upper  classes. 

So  dear  were  those  open-air  entertainments  to 
people  like  the  Griins  that  tliey  could  not  be  in 
Dresden  and  miss  them.  It  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  find  them  with  Frtiulein 
Korner  and  Frau  Andreas,  a  couple  of  professors, 
and  twice  as  many  students,  round  one  of  the  little 
tables  before  a  restaurant  in  the  Grosse  Garten. 

The  great  pleasure  resort  of  the  little  city  was 
not  yet  in  its  full  summer  beauty ;  but  the  open 
gateway,  with  the  huge  stone  figure  of  Hercules, 
admitted  into  straight  alleys  and  winding  walks 
among  trees,  the  leaves  of  which  were  already  in 
fresh  gTcen  foliage,  wliile  the  festoons  of  hops  or 
vines,  that  were  in  some  instances  led  from  tree  to 
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tree,  promised  to  form  sylvan  screens,  whicli  in  the 
course  of  two  months  would  render  the  paths  still 
more  shaded,  secluded,  and  pervaded  with  dim 
green  light. 

The  grass  was  rough,  and  the  flowering  shrubs 
and  the  flowers  in  the  borders  Avere  neither  rare 
nor  fine,  nor  was  the  lake  a  very  striking  piece  of  or- 
namental water.  But  there  were  the  stone  centaurs 
— each  grasping  his  woman,  the  museum,  and  the 
summer  theatre,  already  in  active  preparation.  It 
wanted  only  the  day  to  be  a  Sunday  or  a  holiday  for 
the  Grosse  Garten,  with  its  Swiss  cottage  restau- 
rants well  filled  with  guests  of  all  degrees,  and  in 
every  variety  of  costiune,  to  present  a  spectacle 
brig] it  and  gay  enough  to  justify  the  strong  pre- 
ference of  the  Dresdener  for  this  his  special 
pleasure-ground. 

Even  now,  when  there  were  only  a  few  house- 
hold groups  at  the  tables,  and  a  sprinkling  of  car- 
riages and  riding  horses  in  the  drives,  Mary  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  changed  character  of  the 
cheerful  festivities  when  bloody  war  called  its 
sons  to  arms  and  carried  them  to  the  frontier, 
when  the  A u^i lists  were  torn  from  their  Zm^^,  and 
mothers  and  fathers  were  bidden  to  offer  up  their 
sons  on  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland.  Who  should 
say  it  was  not  on  tlie  cards  tliat  another  roll  of 
the  Frencli  drums  would  sound  alarm  and  wrath 
tlirough  the  remotest  corner  and  into  the  most 
primitive  group  ? 
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But  even  as  Mary  questioned  it,  she  lieard 
Emmerich  Griin  and  one  of  tlie  professors  at  her 
elbow  discussing  over  their  pipes  the  improbabihty 
of  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  their  day.  It  was 
only  the  credulous  and  fanciful,  they  said,  who  be- 
lieved that  the  French  were  always  at  their  heels. 
The  French  were  aware  now  how  the  German 
fortresses  were  manned  and  the  great  army  kept 
up — that  two  hundred  thousand  men  could  be 
marched  across  the  frontier  in  two  days,  seven 
hundred  thousand  in  ten  days. 

It  might  be  so ;  yet  Mary  knew  her  father 
was  not  without  an  impression  that  the  great 
army,  Avith  its  incessant  hard  military  exercises — 
no  mere  parades,  sliam  fights,  or  brilliant  reviews 
— was  ominous.  When  men  by  the  hundreds, 
of  every  division  of  the  service  and  every  shade 
of  uniform,  were  to  be  constantly  met  march- 
ing and  coimtermarching  in  every  thoroughfare, 
there  must  needs  be  a  smell  of  powder  in  the 
air. 

Emmerich  Grlin  dropped  the  topic  on  which 
he  had  been  speaking  and  came  up  to  Mary  with 
a  friendly  '  God  greet  you.'  '  I  have  been  envying 
your  countrymen  the  possession  of  so  expressive  a 
v/ord  as  "  bore  ;"  it  exactly  illustrates  my  state  of 
mind  when  my  mistaken  and  deluded  friends  desire 
to  show  me  their  regard,  of  Avhich  I  need  not  say 
I  am  altogether  umvorthy.' 

'  Believe  him  not,'  said  Kunigunde,  with  her 
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spriglitliiiess  balancing  liis  lounging  propensities ; 
'  lie  is  full  of  atfectation,  he  is  a  lazybones  ;  but  he 
is  not  nearly  so  bad  as  he  pretends  to  be.' 

'  How  can  you  say  that,  Gundrel,'  he  protested, 
languidly,  '  when  you  know  there  is  nothing  that 
I  like  half  so  well,  after  I  have  made  what  the 
journals  call  a  hit,  tlijan  to  retire  with  a  supply  of 
kuchen  and  Bavarian  beer,  and  snooze  for  a  few 
days  in  a  summer-house  in  summer,  or  in  the 
chimney-corner  in  winter,  while  you  are  showing 
yourself  at  every  dinner  and  supper  ?  ' 

'  I  do  it  for  tliee,  thou  ingrate.  Eut  it  is  quite 
true,'  added  Gundrel,  laughing,  '  that  he  can  sleep 
and  refi'esh  himself — after  extraordinary  fatigue — 
for  whole  days  at  a  time.  I  w^ish  I  owned  the  same 
enviable  faculty.  It  is  also  true  that  he  is  as  fond 
of  kuchen  as  a  schoolboy.  Minna  Jacobi  will  have 
plenty  of  practice  for  her  baking  powers.  She 
will  not  require  to  grudge  cream  and  butter, 
sugar,  ginger,  and  Jamaica  pepper.' 

Mary  longed  to  tell  the  Griins  what  intense 
gratification  she  and  her  father  had  derived  from 
their  acting  ;  but  she  w^as  very  nearly  as  diffident 
in  making  tJie  little  speech  as  if  it  had  contained 
uncalled-for  censure.  It  would  look  like  presump- 
tion in  her,  she  thought,  and  the  brother  and  sister 
might  not  take  it  well.  But  when  Mary  ventured 
on  the  falterini?  utterance  she  found  it  received 
with  the  simplest  unsophisticated  ])leasure. 

'  Were  you  pleased  with  us  ?     Did  we  meet 
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your  views  ?  '  said  Kunigimde,  heartily,  wliile  her 
somewliat  broad  face  grew  broader  with  genuine 
satisfaction.  '  Emmerich,  hearest  thou  ?  Herr 
Carteret  and  his  daughter  hked  our  Coriolanus 
and  his  mother.  Naturally,  we  play  for  our  Ger- 
mans, whom  we  are  contented  to  satisfy  for  the 
most  part,  but  it  rejoices  us  greatly  when  we  attain 
to  the  standard  of  other  nations,  especially  of 
Shakespeare's  countrymen.' 

'You  were  too  good  to  listen  to  us  with 
kindness,'  said  Emmerich,  speaking  with  anima- 
tion and  grace.  'The  stage,  hke  everything  else 
in  Germany,  was  long  subjected  to  French  in- 
fluence. I  do  not  say  that  it  was  against  tlie 
theatre,  for  the  French  had  a  great  school  a  cen- 
tury ago  ;  but  it  has  rendered  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  realise  English  reqnirements  in  the  plays  of 
Vilm  Shakespeare,  the  prince  of  dramatists.  You 
know  that  Goethe  said,  if  he  luid  lived  in  England 
and  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  Shake- 
speare's plays,  he  would  never  have  had  the 
courao;e  to  write  ? ' 

'  And  you  understand,'  chimed  in  Fraulein 
Korner,  warmly,  '  that  we  prize  all  your  English 
good  things — literature  amongst  the  rest,  though  we 
keep  our  own — and  that  it  can  never  be  true  of  us 
that  we  seek  to  dispense  with  your  homage  to  our 
art  galleries,  our  music,  our  summer  baths,  and  our 
Christmas  nights.  Why,  .we  have  societies  amongst 
ourselves  in  Dresden  for  the  very  purpose  of  prac- 
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tisirig  Euglisli  speaking.  Xow,  mein  gnddigstes 
Fraulein,  can  you  say  that  you  have  corresponding 
societies  in  London,  simply  to  practise  speaking 
German  ? ' 

Tlie  last  allusions  in  Fraulein  Korner's  speech 
were  to  a  report  then  current  in  Dresden.  A 
certain  class  of  shopkeepers,  in  spite  of  the  remu- 
nerative exactions  levied  heavily  from  the  English 
and  Americans,  were  beginning,  since  the  late 
successful  war,  to  find  the  sufferers,  according  to 
their  proverbial  reputation,  so  intolerably  dis- 
agreeable that  the  shopkeepers,  with  the  fumes 
of  glory  in  their  heads,  had  taken  to  proclaiming 
that  they  had  done  enough  bowing  and  scraping 
to  the  English ;  the  Dresdeners  desired  thence- 
forth to  be  rid  of  them.  The  natives  would 
welcome  their  own  countrymen  from  Berlin  and 
elsewhere  ;  but  as  for  the  surly,  fault-fniding,  in- 
solent English  and  Americans,  these  might  take 
the  rout  with  the  French,  who,  after  all  and  in 
their  day,  had  not  been  so  hard  to  satisfy,  so  ex- 
acting, so  brutally  insular  and  domineering. 

Emmerich  had  stretched  himself  on  the  turf, 
crossed  his  legs,  drawn  his  hat  down  to  shade  his 
face,  and  begged  who  liked  to  speak,  he  knew 
better  ;  rumination  was  golden. 

'  As  if  he  will  not  be  studying  far  into  the 
night  for  the  new  piece  we  are  to  play  at  Munich 
next  month.'  Kunigundc  betrayed  his  falling  off, 
behind  backs,  from  his  standard  of  bliss. 
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'  But  I  stud}"  in  order  at  once  to  earn  and  to 
enjoy,  in  full,  my  repose,'  Emmerich  defended 
himself. 

'  I  don't  think  your  indolence  does  you  much 
harm,  then,'  said  Mary. 

'  Harm  !  it  is  my  solace,  my  reward,  my  elixir 
of  life.  Ach!  by  the  bye,  I  hope  that  restless 
sinner  Penryn  will  not  undo  me  by  discovering 
perpetual  motion.  I  had  better  kill  him  first. 
There,  now,  I  am  perfectly  com-fort-able.  I  like 
that  English  word  almost  as  well  as  I  like  bore  ; 
our  bequem  does  not  say  half  so  much.' 

'  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  say  so,  and  Minna 
Jacobi  not  yet  here  ?  '  demanded  his  sister.  Then 
she  turned  to  Mary,  as  sure  to  be  by  this  time 
au  fait  to  the  Griins'  and  the  Jacobis'  relations, 
and  entered  with  the  greatest  frankness  into 
a  multitude  of  details.  The  Jacobis  were  to 
arrive  that  evening,  and  of  course  she  and  Em- 
merich were  to  be  at  the  railway  station  to  meet 
them.  It  was  very  convenient  that  her  brother 
and  she  could  go  together,  and  the  same  going 
served  for  both,  Kunigunde  remarked  naively. 
The  two  marricages  were  the  very  wisest  and 
most  desirable  that  could  be  celebrated — did  not 
Miss  Carteret  tliink  so  ? 

The  bride-elect  requested  Mary's  opinion  wdth 
bright  unlowered  eyes  and  cool  cheeks.  There 
followed  more  confidences.  '  Eobert  Jacobi  is  a 
journalist,  but  as  it  is    in    the   shape  of  corre- 
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spondent  to  various  newspapers  at  home  and 
abroad,  he  can  carry  on  his  caFling  and  yet  go 
with  us  from  town  to  town,  and  even  from 
countrv  to  country.  I  don't  mean  to  give  up  the 
stage  as  long  as  it  does  not  give  up  me.  What 
could  Emmerich  do  without  me  ?  He  very 
seldom  acts  with  any  other  Coriolanus's  mother  or 
Clarchen  (you  comprehend  that  we  understand 
each  other's  points  and  play  up  to  them  ?  We 
flatter  ourselves  sometimes  that  we  bear  a  little 
resemblance  in  that  respect  to  your  great  John 
Kemble  and  Sarah  Siddons).  I  should  lose  half 
m3^self  without  my  parts.  I  shoidd  be  a  poor 
humdrum  creature,  year  in,  year  out,  and  I 
could  not  help  Jacobi.  That  seems  to  me  the 
best  part  of  ni}-  marriage — to  be  able  to  help 
Jacobi,  who  is  not  rich,  while  he  is  the  best 
and  cleverest  of  men.  I  Avould  not  have  cared 
lialf  so  much  to  marry  a  rich  man,  so  he 
suits  me  in  every  respect,  and  we  shall  manage 
charmingly.  We  do  not  have  the  wants  of  you 
l*]nglish.  Do  you  know  Avhat  I  think  of  you  in 
that  respect,  my  Friiulein?  will  you  forgive  me  for 
telling  you  ?  ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mary  ;  '  do  tell  me.' 

'  You  have  hampered  yourselves  by  letting 
luxuries  grow  upon  you,  until  they  have  ceased 
to  be  regarded  as  luxuiics,  and  are  become 
simple  necessaries.  You  have  made  life  so 
complicated  that  marriage  is  becoming  every  day 
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more  difficult  for  you.  Two  young,  healthy, 
fairly-endowed  mortals,  such  as  I  may  call  myself 
and  my  Jacobi,  are  not  free  with  you  to  go  to- 
gether, live  in  lodgings,  and  trust  to  their  mutual 
work  for  a  common  livelihood,  as  we  are  proud 
and  happy  to  do,  proposing  to  ourselves  to  be  as 
merry  as  crickets  in  the  doing  of  it.  You  could 
not  do  so  ;  you  Avould  be  regarded  as  deficient  in 
proper  pride  and  in  all  prudence.  You  would 
be  held  up  as  victims  by  all  your  friends  and 
acquaintances — until  you  half  believed  that  you 
were  victims  and  ought  to  be  wretched.' 

'  I  do  not  know,'  said  Mar}^,  laughing,  '  I 
think  I  would  be  willing  to  work  with  the  proper 
man,  if  he  would  let  me.' 

'  Gewisz,  you  are  different.  But  why  do  your 
novehsts  and  poets  write  so  much  of  your  marriage 
markets,  of  your  girls  sold  for  rank  or  wealth, 
till  the  French  marriages — and  one  knows  what 
they  have  brought  the  nation  to — are  better  in 
comparison?  And  I  cannot  see  how  it  can  be 
otherwise  when  you  will  have  carpets  on  every 
floor,  instead  of  the  polished  wood,  which  asks  no 
renewing,  and  when  your  dining-rooms,  your  very 
bed-rooms,  must  be  decorated  like  drawing  rooms. 
If  you  go  into  the  schlosser  of  our  nobles,  you 
Avill  not  discover  a  tenth  of  the  expenditure — you 
do  not  call  it  waste,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar, 
that  you  bestow  freely  on  the  houses  of  your  rich 
merchants  and  tradespeople.     How  can  any  man 
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or  woman  come  out  of  them  liardy,  self-reliant 
Spartans?' 

'  I  half  believe  you,'  said  Mary,  '  but  I  am 
afraid  you  must  leave  us  our  carpets  as  we  leave 
you  your  stoves.' 

'  Which  are  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  which  do 
heat  the  houses,  while  you  shiver  over  your  fires, 
the  warmth  of  which  goes  up  the  chimneys.  Well, 
I  need  not  say  anything  when  even  Emmerich  was 
infected  with  worldliness.  He  did  not  like  my 
marriage  at  all  at  first — there  was  no  word  of 
Minna  Jacobi  then  ;  he  thought  that  I  might  have 
done  better,  though  Robert  is  the  kindest  heart, 
and  was  the  first  student  of  his  year.  I  was 
beside  myself.  I  did  not  know,  in  the  first  place, 
how  I  was  to  leave  Emmerich,  Avho  is  as  helpless 
as  a  baby  in  a  household,  tliougli  he  is  so  geistreich. 
Then  I  had  never  contradicted  him  before  ;  I  had 
even  given  in  to  him  about  the  manner  in  which 
I  was  to  raise  my  arm  when  I  called,  "  Come  on, 
you  cowards."  I  have  got  used  to  his  idea,  but, 
between  ourselves,  I  still  think  my  own  the 
better.' 

'  And  Fniulein  Minna  came  in  and  cut  ihe 
knot  ? '  suGfiTested  Marv. 

'  In  the  most  heavenly  way,'  ended  Kunigunde, 
beaming  with  delight ;  '  she  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Aunt  Bettina,  where  she  had  been  learnin<'- 
housekeeping,  and  Emmerich  had  not  seen  her 
three  times  when  away  go  my  gentleman's  objec- 
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tions  to  Eobert  Jacobi,  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
Eobert  became  his  chosen  chum — the  veiy  man  for 
me.  The  fact  was,  that  Emmerich  was  smitten 
with  the  conviction  that  Minna  should  be  his 
housekeeper,  for  he  could  uo  longer  live  without 
her.  Truly,  I  don't  suppose  he  imagines  now  that 
he  has  lived  all  these  years  that  we  have  been 
together ;'  and  Kunigunde  Jialf  smiled,  half  sighed 
over  her  brotlier's  infatuation,  which  had  yet 
coincided  so  well  with  Iier  own.  while  her  clear 
brown  eyes  grew  a  little  dim.  They  soon  shone 
again,  and  she  declared  emphatically,  '  JMinna  is 
the  ver}^  wife  for  him — not  a  genius,  but  so  sensible 
and  sweet  as  well  as  pretty,  and  she  is  literally 
the  best  manager  of  any  girl  I  know\  For  his 
part,  as  I  have  said,  Emmerich  has  no  notion  of 
management  beyond  receiving  his  salary.  One 
must  empty  his  purse  for  him  and  dole  out  his 
allowance,  when  he  will  be  a  good  child  enough, 
for  he  is  an  excellent  fellow,  and  would  no  more 
think  of  squandering  his  family's  substance  and 
wiving  himself  up  to  selfish  pleasures  and  vices, 
than  he  would  of  beating  his  wife  or  running 
away  from  her.' 

'  He  looks  as  if  he  Avere  domestic,'  said  Mary. 

'  Ach  !  yes,  but  he  is  not  handy  like  his  friend 
Herr  Penryn,  your  countryman.  Emmerich  has 
two  left  hands  when  he  is  not  on  the  stage  ;  but 
that  is  partly  because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of 
being  a  soldier  in  earnest,  and  seeing  active  ser- 
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vice.  If  you  knew  liow  he  fretted  that  he  had 
not  the  opportunity  of  doing  more  in  his  genera- 
tion than  "  strutting  on  the  boards,"  as  he  termed 
it,  then  you  would  cease  to  look  upon  him  as  a 
sluggard.' 

'  Indeed,  I  do  not,'  denied  Mary ;  '  who  could 
think  so  that  saw  him  play  ?  If  lie  chooses  to 
dawdle  by  way  of  relaxation,  that  is  a  small 
matter,  and  he  knows  best  what  suits  him.' 

Kunigunde  looked  relieved  and  grateful ;  she 
was  a  warm-hearted  woman  and  an  attached  sister. 
Emmerich  was  still  her  hero  next  to  Eobert. 
She  was  ready  to  let  her  own  credit  take  its 
chance  any  day  ;  but  she  was  a  little  jealous  lest 
either  of  the  men  whom  she  loved  should  give 
a  false,  disparaging  opinion  of  himself  to  the 
world. 

'  Emmerich  was  not  called  out  at  first,  and 
then,  when  he  would  have  volunteered,  he  had  a 
smart  touch  of  fever,  Avhich  rendered  it  out  of  the 
question.  It  was  different  with  Herr  Penryn,  and 
his  military  experience  has  made  him  so  much 
more  master  of  the  situation.  One  can  sec  it 
when  one  journeys  with  him.' 

'  I  have  journeyed  with  him,'  announced  Mary, 
and  yet  she  was  for  some  reason  chary  of  her 
words,  she  only  added,  '  we  found  him  an  obliging, 
agreeable  companion.' 

'Was  that  all.^'  asked  Kunigunde  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment.     'But  you  never  journeyed  with 
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him  as  I  have  journeyed,'  and  slie  huighed  licartily 
at  the  recollection.  'He  had  not  to  roast  and 
pound  the  coffee-beans,  milk  cows,  catcli  and  kill, 
pluck  and  broil  a  chicken  for  you.  Soon  after 
the  peace  he  went  on  a  walking  tour  with  us — 
yes,  Emmerich  consented  to  walk  all  the  way  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend's  society — and  we  went 
north  amonf^  the  Harz  Mountains,  and  encountered 
enough  adventures  to  set  up  as  professional  story- 
tellers. We  avoided  the  great  routes  and  hotels, 
and  came  to  inns  and  cottages,  where  there  w\as 
nothing  but  raw  coffee-beans,  and  no  service  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  I  was  as  often  as  not 
right  tired,  and  Emmerich  was  useless  except  to 
make  a  jest  of  our  troubles  and  to  keep  everybody 
in  good-humour.  We  had  to  fliU  back  on  "  Er 
Kann  Alh^,''  as  we  name  him  sometimes,  and  he 
was  as  good  as  a  travelhng  courier  and  a  cook  in 
one.' 

Mary  longed  to  ask  Fraulein  Griin  whether 
she  believed  in  the  possibility  of  perpetual  motion  ; 
but  she  resisted  the  inclination,  and  laughed  faintly 
beneath  her  breath,  when  she  recollected  that 
she  had  a  mania  for  putting  that  question  to 
everybody.  She  had  once  heard  of  a  madman, 
the  great  symptom  and  crowning  touch  of  whose 
madness  was  his  hurrying  up  and  arresting  each 
passer-by  with  the  enquiry,  '  What  is  your  opinion 
of  co-operative  labour  ?  ' 

Kunigunde  approached  the  subject  of  lier  own 
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free  will.     '  Ah,  but  lie  wants  taking  care  of,'  she 
said,   still   harping   on   Taff  Penryn's  developed 
quickness   of  resource,   '  as  much  as  En^inierich 
wants  it.     I  do  not  mean  only  to  keep  him  from 
ruining  himself — though  he  is  as  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  and  every  penny  of  his  should  be  looked 
after,  since  he  designs  them  for  a  ijreat  end — and 
to  prevent  him  from  running  the  risk  of  starving 
himself  in  the  meantime.     Er  Kami  Alles  is  very 
clever,  wdiile  liis  is  the  cleverness  which  has  brain 
visions,  and  tliese  must  be  dealt  with  so  tenderly  ! 
They  may  be  true  prophecies  or  they  may  be 
false,  who  can  tell  ?     We  have  not  come  to  the 
end  of  the  w^orld  yet.     Who  sliould  have  said  in 
our  fathers'  time  that  men  would  speak  across 
oceans  by  lightning,  any  more  tlian  that  a  de- 
vice will  be  found   wliich   will  furnish  us  witli 
wings — Emmerich  would  say  that   we  have  too 
many  powers  of  locomotion  already,  his  desire  is 
powers  of  rest — or  to  cause  the  wheels  to  tm^n  of 
their  own  accord  if  they  are  fitly  set  agoing  ? 
But  a  prophet  must  not  dwell  on  his  prophecies, 
not  even  in  bringing  them  to  perfection,  else  he 
will  get  as  unreal  as  they  are  at  present.    He  must 
learn    to  dwell  instead  on  the  steps  which  lead 
to  them,    that   are    seen   and   practical — on   the 
growing,  gradual  inventions  in  valves  and  bolts, 
and  the  effects,  as  they  are  better  understood,  of  air, 
fire,  and  water.     These  hel])  men  in  matters  with 
which  they  are  already  acquainted ;  these  confer 
VOL.  n.  F 
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acknowledged  benefits,  and  lieap  up  fortunes  that 
can  be  touched  and  spent,  while  it  should  be  as 
God  wills  whether  this  inventor  or  another  attain 
the  height  of  invention.  In  that  case  I  should 
not  wonder  though  Herr  Pemyn  Avere  to  find 
himself  a  rich  and  honoured  man  before  he  died.' 

'  I  never  saw  that  end  for  him,'  said  Mary,  in 
amazement.  '  I  don't  think  he  sees  it  for  him- 
self.' 

'  1^0,  no  ;  I  said  he  might  find  himself  a  rich 
man.' 

'  It  will   only  be  by  a  strange  chance,'  said 
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CHAPTEK  XXIV. 

THE  COKSO-FAHRT,  AND  THE  DISCOVERY  MADE  THERE. 

The  next  time  Mary  was  in  the  Grasse  Garten  it 
showed  another  sight,  and  the  impressions  which 
she  received  were  different,  and  rather  more  sub- 
versive of  her  equanimity. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  first,  and  there- 
fore the  most  popular  Corso-Fahrt  of  the  season. 
These  weekly  displays  or  exercises,  beginning  in 
May,  are  a  feature  of  the  spring  ;  and  this  year  not 
only  the  King  came  in  from  his  country  palace  to 
countenance  the  opening  day,  but  the  Mad  Graf 
had  been  ostensibly  w^aiting  for  it  for  several 
weeks. 

Whether  or  not  the  little  spurt  of  gaiety  has  a 
Eoman  origin,  with  its  partly  Eoman  name,  there 
is  one,  and  that  the  prettiest  and  most  graceful  of 
the  Eoman  practices  during  the  carnival,  which  is 
adapted  and  perpetuated  at  the  Corso  in  the  art 
city  of  the  Elbe.  The  carriages  and  droschkies  of 
ever}"  description,  which  drive  backwards  and  for- 
wards on  the  appointed  course  during  the  stereo- 
t}^ed  two  hours,  are  frequently  furnished  with  a 
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supply  of  bouquets,  which  may  be  tossed  from 
carriage  to  carriage  in  passing,  according  to  the 
gallantry  and  popularity  of  the  occupants. 

Indeed,  though  flowers  must  be  comparatively 
scarce  in  a  sandy  region  where  the  snow  lies  for 
months  at  a  time,  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  sunny 
south,  amidst  the  temptation  of  never-failing  blos- 
soms, is  there  a  greater  love  for  and  employment 
of  flowers  on  the  occurrence  of  every  notable  event 
in  the  life  of  man  or  woman,  than  in  Northern 
Germany.  However  homely  and  liard  to  pro- 
cure tlie  leaves  and  blossoms,  tliere  they  are  in 
every  liouse  and  room,  and  in  every  God's  acre, 
welcoming  victorious  soldiers,  crowning  the  com- 
poser or  painter  in  his  hour  of  triumph,  in  the 
hands  of  the  godmothers  at  every  baptism,  on  the 
head  and  shed  before  the  feet  of  the  bride,  and 
piled  up  to  hide  the  shroud  and  the  pall,  and  half 
to  fill  the  grave  of  the  dead. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  procession  of  car- 
riages and  droschkies  of  every  description — alike 
only  in  this  respect,  that  their  occupants  were 
keeping  festival — took  their  way  to  the  Garten. 
The  droscliky  drivers,  in  their  livery  of  blue  and 
red,  were  at  a  premium  :  this,  and  not  New  Year's 
Day,  was  their  day  of  the  year.  A  great  crowd 
of  foot-passengers  of  all  ranks  bore  the  drivers 
and  riders  company. 

The  Carterets  made  one  of  the  many  family 
parties  who  joined  the  cavalcade.     It  was  a  gala- 
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day  for  Fra  and  Ljd,  as  well  as  for  the  coachman. 
They  were  in  such  high  spirits  that  they  were 
content  to  let  Mary  occupy  the  seat  of  honour 
beside  their  father,  which  Mrs.  Carteret  had  left 
vacant,  because  it  was  letter-writing  day  to  her 
boys  in  the  colonies.  '  Age  is  honourable,  Polly,' 
said  Fra,  subsiding  into  the  back  seat. 

The  younger  girls  looked  gay  and  bewitching 
in  the  very  simplicity  of  their  first  white  piques 
for  the  season,  with  the  state  and  festival  bon- 
nets which  were  the  rule  of  fashion  for  the 
Corso.  These  liglit  and  airy  fabrics  in  the  case  of 
Fra  and  Lyd  had  riband-grass  and  little  plumes 
of  hlac,  like  those  bursting  into  blossom  in  the 
Japanese  Palace  gardens,  hanging  low  among  the 
girls'  drooping  hair.  Mr.  Carteret  teased  Lyd  by 
asking  her — pointing  to  the  riband-grass— if  she 
meant  to  eiiudate  the  variegated  ribbons  and 
strips  of  gold  paper  which  were  mingled  with  some 
of  the  horses'  manes,  and  by  suggesting  that  slie 
might  adopt  the  custom  of  other  carnages,  whicli 
showed  httle  white  flags  bearing  the  coachmaker's 
name.  Mary  supposed  she  might  personate  the 
young  matron  whom  Lyd  held  that  Mary  ought  to 
have  been,  if  she  had  done  her  duty,  since  she 
wore  a  gown  of  green  and  white  striped  silk,  like 
riband-grass  itself,  instead  of  white  pique,  and  her 
bonnet  was  of  maize  straw,  and  had  a  curling 
maize-coloured  feather  instead  of  flowers  depend- 
ing from  it.     The  Carterets'  toilets  were  modest, 
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contrasted  with  those  in  which  pink  and  blue, 
lavender  and  straw  colour  prevailed  on  every 
side  of  them. 

The  Carterets'  carriage  fell  into  the  long  file  of 
carriages,  which  was  broken  here  and  there  by 
riders  in  the  Saxon  blue  uniform.  The  course 
was  round  the  lake,  and  there  was  a  band  of 
music  in  full  play  at  the  end  near  the  museum. 
The  spectators,  massed  together,  formed  a  dense 
outer  ring,  pleased  to  stand,  watch,  and  ex- 
claim ;  to  pick  out  this  or  that  livery ;  to  be  a 
little  mocking  when  there  was  a  block,  and  an 
arrested  droschky  impeded  the  farther  view  ;  while 
they  were  always  good-tempered  and  full  of  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  weather  and  surroundings  were  favour- 
able :  the  blaze  of  the  sun  was  tempered  by  light 
clouds ;  the  green  leaves  were  bursting  on  every 
side,  and  stray  notes  of  the  birds  in  their  spring 
chorus  minified  with  the  strains  of  the  band. 

For  some  time  the  great  attraction  in  the 
rolling  cun-ent  w^as  the  gre}^  liveries  which  an- 
nounced the  King,  and  which  occasioned  no 
cheering,  though  they  caused  much  raising  of 
hats.  There  sat  the  middle-aged,  grey-haired 
man  in  the  invariable  uniform  and  military  cap, 
whose  face  and  figure  were  so  familiar  to  all 
dwellers  in  Dresden.  Beside  him  was  Queen 
Carola  in  dark-green  gown  and  straw  bonnet 
with  white  and  blue  flowers,  wearing  no  shawl 
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— an  elegant  figure  of  a  woman.  Mary  had  seen 
the  two  driving  together  in  a  more  homely 
fashion,  with  the  Queen's  white  dog  seated 
between  them — the  King  possibly  bound  for  the 
War  Office  and  the  Queen  for  the  Frauen  Verein, 
w^here  she  inspected  personally  the  Dorcas  work, 
got  up  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  widows, 
orphans  and  hard-bested  wives  and  mothers 
to  provide  themselves  with  stout  and  serviceable 
garments  in  anticipation  of  the  severe  winter. 
This  is  another  division  of  prerogatives  from  tliat 
recorded  in  the  ancient  and  renowned  ditty — 

*  The  King  is  in  his  dining-room. 
Counting  over  his  money  ; 
The  Queen  is  in  her  parlour, 
Eating  bread  and  honey.' 

Mary  fancied,  if  it  had  been  her  part  in  the 
game  of  life  to  play  at  kings  and  queens,  she 
would  liave  preferred  to  have  been  one  of  those 
simple,  manly,  womanly,  German  sovereigns.  She 
had  heard  much  laugliter  over  their  limited  teiTi- 
tories  and  slender  exchequers  ;  but  just  because  of 
these  restrictions  the  kings  and  queens  there  are 
freer  to  come  and  go.  They  are  at  liberty  to 
deserve  the  veneration  and  affection  of  their  sub- 
jects. The  typical  fatliers  and  mothers  of  their 
people  are  in  a  great  measure  unhampered  by  the 
state  and  unoppressed  by  the  responsibilities  which 
cramp  and  burden  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their 
mightier  brethren  and  sisters. 

Prince    George,   the    heir-apparent,  and   his 
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matronly  princess,  drove  next,  with  a  princess  of 
fourteen  years,  so  rosy  and  round-faced  that  she 
was  a  pleasure  to  look  npon.  A  young  prince  was 
by  his  sister,  and  had  his  full  share  of  the  mild 
gaiety  of  the  Corso. 

Next  to  the  King  in  point  of  popularity  was  a 
little  boy  sitting  alone  in  the  front  seat  of  a  tiny 
four-wheeled  pony-carriage,  holding  the  reins  as 
if  he  were  driving,  while  a  footman  stood  in  the 
back  seat  and  drove  over  the  child's  shoulder. 

After  all,  it  was  only  Hyde  Park  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  to  those  who  had  seen  the  turn- 
out of  the  London  Four-in-Hand  Club,  as  Fra  re- 
marked, this  affair  was  a  little  contemptible. 

Mary  thought  that  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 
spectacle  w^as  to  be  found  in  the  thick  belt  of  all 
shades  of  spectators.  She  was  not  so  incon- 
siderate— this  young  woman,  this  Mary  Carteret 
— as  to  set  no  value  on  her  privileges  of  good 
birth,  position,  and  education.  She  knew  full 
well  that  these  were  advantages  for  which  there 
was  no  substitute ;  nay,  the  very  first  time  that 
she  was  introduced  to  the  reader  she  was  con- 
fessedly mourning  over  her  incapacity  to  trans- 
form living  into  dead  gold.  Yet  she  soon  grew 
w^earied  of  a  superior  species  of  treadmill  round, 
though  she  herself  was  engaged  in  it,  in  a  Corso 
and  on  a  people's  holiday.  There  even  came 
over  her,  once  or  twice,  as  she  had  leisure  to  con- 
trast the  inane  faces,  reflecting  the  vacant  lives 
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of  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  carriages,  with  the 
rude  figures  of  the  women  whom  the  Carterets  had 
stumbled  upon,  this  very  day,  toiling  through  the 
holiday  hours  among  the  last  year's  leaves  and 
tangled  grass  of  the  park,  a  passionate  inclination 
to  protest  that  she  would  rather  drudge  spade  in 
hand — ay,  in  the  manner  in  which  she  had  seen  the 
still  more  uncouth  '  daughters  of  tlie  plough' — 
di2r""in2:  bare-leirsed  in  the  Japanese  Palace 
Gardens,  than  drag  out  the  childish,  Turkish, 
soulless  existence  of  many  of  her  compeers. 

But  there  was  no  lack  of  food  for  the  mind, 
and  nothing  to  provoke  righteous  indignation 
when  the  Carterets'  carriage  was  stopped  by  the 
throng  of  carriages,  and  Mary  could  sit  and  watch 
and  interchange  comments  with  her  father  on 
the  motley  audience. 

There  was  a  couple  of  little  girls,  with  hair 
in  long  plaits  hanging  down  their  backs,  who 
seemed  to  belong  to  themselves,  and  neither  to 
feel  lonely  nor  exposed  in  the  crowd. 

There  were  men  of  every  age,  singly  and  in 
groups,  with  women — not  quite  so  conspicuous 
an  element  as  in  an  English  crowd,  in  substantial, 
rather  old-fashioned  apparel,  which  in  the  better 
class  took  the  form  of  well-preserved  black  silk 
gowns. 

There  was  a  group  of  student  lads,  with  long 
hair  and  moustaches,  and  long  coats — the  never- 
failing  pipes  in  their  mouths — to  tell  the  truth,  the 
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air  was  heavily  rather  than  subtly  laden  with 
tobacco,  the  smoking  of  which  yet  never  inter- 
fered with  the  incessant  barter  of  jests. 

Yonder  were  older  students- — men  blinking  a 
little  like  owls  in  the  sunlight — distraught,  hag- 
gard, as  if  their  freshness  were  smoked  and  studied 
away,  and  only  the  enthusiasm  in  their  sunken 
eyes  kept  burning  on.  These  human  owls  were 
simple  too,  and  ready  to  be  pleased  like  children 
out  for  a  holiday,  while  they  led  by  the  hand  their 
own  children,  and  lent  themselves  without  stint  to 
the  excitement  of  the  youngsters. 

Just  in  front  of  Mary  there  stood  a  dwarf  who 
had  many  rings  on  his  lingers  and  rings  in  his 
ears.  Next  to  him  was  a  nursemaid  in  an  extra- 
ordinary costume ;  she  wore  a  white  chemisette  with 
white  sleeves,  a  black  velvet  bodice  trimmed  with 
scarlet  worsted  braid,  a  scarlet  and  black  checked 
woollen  petticoat,  a  scarlet  shawl  wrapped  turban 
fashion  round  her  head,  and  many  rows  of  green 
glass  beads  round  her  throat. 

Then  Mary  saw  and  nodded  gladly  to  some 
of  her  philosophers  of  the  Gottessegen,  beaming 
on  her,  with  their  wives  and  daughters  by  their 
sides. 

A  little  later  she  discovered  the  Griins,  form- 
ing two  couples,  by  the  help  of  a  short,  square- 
shouldered,  rather  ugly  young  man,  and  a  blonde 
young  girl,  whom  Mary  guessed  to  be  the  Jacobis. 
The  brother  and  sister  whom  she  knew,  sent  her 
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cordial  g;reetino;s  from  a  distance,  and  Kimig-unde 
glanced  expressively  at  her  friends  and  then  at 
Mary,  telgraphing  '  Don't  you  see  them  ?  Haven't 
Emmerich  and  I  chosen  Avell  ?  ' 

Mary  caught  the  expressions  of  satisfaction,  in 
which  there  seemed  literally  no  envy,  from  the 
crowd,  who  were  perfectly  contented  with  their 
share  of  the  Corso — the  eager  '  hiibsch,  hilbsch  '  at 
a  styhsh  equipage  or  a  gay  dress,  the  details 
entered  into  with  zest  by  the  women  in  indicating 
a  '  schone  feder '  or  a  '  hezauhernder  hut.'' 

One  sardonic  voice  sug;2ested  of  the  most 
resplendent  of  tlie  carriage  company,  '  Kaujleute  ; ' 
but  he  was  immediately  put  down  by  an  indignant 
Nein,  nein,  grosse  Edebi.'  The  honest  Dres- 
deners  were  determined  to  preserve  their  faith  in 
their  institutions. 

For  some  time  the  only  four-in-hands  on  the 
course  were  those  of  the  King-  and  Prince  George, 
neither  of  whom  drove ;  but  after  a  sufficient 
interval  to  arouse  popular  expectation,  a  cry 
arose,  and  circulated  rapidly,  of  '  Felsberg — Fels- 
berg,'  and  a  black  coach,  drawn  by  four  fine 
bays,  entered  the  circle.  On  the  box,  driving, 
sat  a  tall  man  with  long  yellow  hair  streaming 
behind  him  ;  within  reach  of  his  hand  was  a  large 
basket  with  bouquets  ;  while  behind  him  sat  two 
men-servants,  one  in  the  chasseur^s  cocked  hat 
and  abundance  of  lace.     With  such  a  swajiGjer  of 

Co 

command  over  the  spirited  horses  did   the  Graf 
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drive,  that  lie  had  one  hand  on  his  side  while  he 
turned  his  team,  and  Mary  concluded  that  he  was 
humming  his  favourite  song  of  '  Lutzow's  wild 
hunt '  as  he  drove. 

The  Graf  had  continued  his  silent  visits,  so 
much  prized  by  Fra  and  Lyd,  to  the  Carterets, 
But  he  had  hardly  progressed  in  the  acquain- 
tance, for  when  he  had  made  a  motion  to 
converse  he  had  shown  an  ungrateful  disposition 
to  address  his  few  remarks  to  the  unimpressed 
and  irresponsive  Mary,  as  if  with  perverse  impulse 
to  renew  their  difference  of  opinion  on  tlie  even- 
ing of  the  representation  of  '  Der  Freischlitz.' 

Now,  as  the  Graf's  equipage  drew  near  the  Car- 
terets' carriage,  and  the  two  young  girls  made  ready 
to  hail  his  arrival,  the  eccentric  nobleman  bowed 
low  and  w^ith  a  visage  of  the  most  portentous 
solemnity,  took  up  a  bouquet,  and  aimed  it  at 
the  ladies'  laps.  In  spite  ol  the  Graf's  boasted 
accuracy  of  aim,  the  bouquet  fell  on  Mary's  &ide. 

'  It  is  a  miss,'  said  Mary  ;  and  Fra  took  pos- 
session of  the  bouquet. 

Another  circuit  of  the  little  lake  brought  the 
four-in-hand  and  the  Carterets'  carriage  again  face 
to  face.  A  second  time  the  Graf  bowed  gravely, 
almost  lugubriously,  and  lifted  another  of  his 
bouquets,  and  a  second  time  it  fell,  and  right 
into  Mary's  lap  in  this  instance. 

Fra  stared. 

'  Why,    what   does    it    mean  ? '     cried   Lyd. 
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'  Can  the  Graf  not  hit  his  mark  drivinfr  ?  Does 
he  mistake  Mary  for  me  ?  He  is  our  friend — Fra's 
and  mine — not  hers.  They  never  speak  save  to 
quarreh' 

A  third  encounter,  and  a  third  bouquet  lay 
beside  the  second  on  Mary's  knee. 

'  Take  tliem  both,  Lyd,'  said  Mary,  putting 
them  hastily  away  from  her,  with  a  nervous 
laugh.     'It  is  the  old  story — 

"  He  courted  the  eldest  with  glove  and  -with  knife — 
Binnoiie,  oh,  Binnorie; 
But  he  lo'ed  the  youngest  aboon  his  life, 
By  the  bonnie  mill-dams  o'  Binnorie."  ' 

Lyd  hesitated  to  relieve  Mary  of  her  double 
burden. 

'Have  notliing  to  do  Avith  them,  Lyd,'  recom- 
mended Fra,  diyly,  adding  her  bouquet  to  Mary's 
store,  drawing  back  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
carriage  would  permit,  and  sitting  with  her  hands 
crossed  in  her  Lip  in  ostentatious  emptiness  of 
l^ouquets. 

'  But  I  don  t  understand  why  Mary  should  get 
them  all,  or  indeed  why  she  should  get  any,' 
pleaded  Lyd,  piteously. 

'  Xeither  do  I,'  said  Mary,  with  her  face  aflame, 
and  looking  as  if  she  desired  to  throw  the  crimson 
and  white  camellias,  azaleas,  and  lilies  into  the 
dusty  road,  to  have  their  beauty  and  sweetness 
crushed  out  by  the  carriage  wheels.  Her  father 
said  nothing,  but  glanced  sharply  at  her. 
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Already  the  flowers  in  the  Carterets'  carriage, 
with  their  source,  were  exciting  laughing  comment. 
The  King's  carriage  had  received  a  loyal  shower 
from  other  quarters.  The  Griifin  von  Hersfeld, 
who  drove  her  own  phaeton  in  what  she  regarded 
as  English  fashion,  with  a  parasol  fastened  to  her 
w^iip,  had  her  share  from  her  satellites  as  a  dis- 
tinguished and  popular  leader  of  society.  But  no 
private  person  whatever,  no  young  lady,  had  been 
marked  out  as  Mary  had  been.  As  for  the  little 
Baroness,  the  Graf's  cousin,  of  whom  he  was 
known  to  be  fond  in  a  cousinly  way,  and  who 
was  driving  with  her  white  veil  down,  in  a  car- 
riage with  Madame  Marck,  she  carried  only  a 
bunch  of  common  blue  German  hyacinths,  with 
their  peculiar  drooping  bells,  which  she  might 
have  brought  with  her,  and  which  was  at  the 
best  a  triflinof  token. 

There  was  nothing  that  Fra  and  Lyd  would 
have  enjoyed  more  than  these  floral  honours,  if 
only  the  honours  had  been  rightly  bestowed.  As 
it  was,  Fra  looked  sarcastic  and  scornful,  and  Lyd 
mystified  and  mortified.  And  the  best — or  the 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  Graf's  basket  was  still 
half-full,  and  that  he  kept  a  fixed  look-out,  for 
the  return  of  the  Carterets'  carriage. 

In  the  fourth  act  of  encounter  Mr.  Carteret 
suddenly  stood  up  and  directed  his  driver  to  turn 
sharply  out  of  the  course  into  one  of  the  side 
walks.     The  movement  was  well  executed,  but  it 
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was  barely  in  time,  for  the  Graf  anticipated  it, 
and  a  fourth  nosegay — the  most  magnificent  of  the 
lot,  whizzed  at  an  angle  over  an  intervening  car- 
riage, struck  and  fell  off  at  Mary's  side  of  the 
carriage,  amidst  a  little  buzz  of  applause  from  the 
bystanders. 

At  the  same  moment  Mary  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Taff  Penryn  coming  upon  the  scene,  and  of  his 
attention  attracted  by  an  affable  neighbour  to  the 
interesting  incident  which  had  just  occurred. 

'  I  suppose  it  is  the  custom  of  the  course,'  said 
Mr.  Carteret,  striving  to  repress  his  rising  indig- 
nation ;  '  and  I  shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to 
call  the  fellow  out,  but  we  must  liave  an  end  of 
this.' 

'  You  ought  to  blame  Mary,  papa,'  said  Fra, 
flippantly ;  '  we  are  indebted  to  her  for  the 
demonstration.' 

A  flash  of  enlightenment  and  horror  had  indeed 
come  to  Mary,  and  was  causing  her  to  shrink  back 
in  fright  and  confusion.  She  saw,  and  put  together 
as  by  an  inspiration,  tjie  difierent  items  of  the  count. 
The  Graf's  insane  pride  and  defiance  of  contra- 
diction had  tended  to  attract  him  to  Mary,  simply 
because  she  alone  of  his  set  held  him  lightly  and 
opposed  him.  She  remembered  that  in  his  natural 
dulness  and  narrowness  there  had  been  a  degree 
of  fascination  experienced  by  him  with  regard  to 
her,  as  well  as  to  Tafl"  Penryn,  in  their  powers  of 
conversation  and  story-telling  ;  and  alas !  in  her 
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vanity  and  conceit  she  had  rather  enjoyed  creating 
this  i'ascination,  never  dreamincj  to  wliat  it  misht 
lead.  She  recalled  that  there  had  been  a  tone  of 
pique  in  his  talk  at  the  opera,  and,  with  the  Graf, 
to  be  piqued  v/as  to  be  inflamed  to  contest.  She 
bethought  herself  of  the  oddity  of  the  man,  which 
would  recommend  to  him,  for  its  ver}^  extra- 
ordinariness,  any  suit  extraordinary  even  in  his 
own  eyes.  She  reckoned  up  what  she  had  lieard 
of  his  impetuosity  and  recklessness  ;  she  recurred 
to  the  visits  wliich  he  had  been  paying  for  some 
time  now  in  the  Biirgerwiese,  and  which  had 
appeared  to  awaken  astonishment  and  perplexity 
in  the  minds  of  his  friends  ;  she  looked  at  the  pile 
of  flowers  in  her  lap. 

Withal,  Mary  could  not  conceive  a  minor  mis- 
fortune which  should  be  more  vexatious,  more 
trying  to  a  young  woman,  than  to  become  the 
object  of  the  wayward  affections  of  a  man  hke  the 
Graf  von  Felsberg. 
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CHAPTER    XXV. 


A  DECLARATION. 


Mary  was  weak  enough  to  try  hard  to  deceive 
herself — to  strive  against  tlie  testimony  of  her  ow^n 
eyes,  against  her  father's  speechless  disturbance 
and  silent  appeals  to  her,  against  Fra's  mocking 
tirades  and  intent  watchfulness  for  what  was  to 
follow,  against  Lyd's  helpless  stupefaction,  and  the 
calm  ignorance  of  Mrs.  Carteret's  enquiry  as  to 
how  the  Corso  had  come  off,  and  why  the  party 
had  so  Httle  to  tell  her  about  it. 

And  after  Mary  had  got  rid  of  the  flowers, 
whicli  she  ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  the  occasion, 
since  they  haunted  her  like  the  phantasmagoria  of 
an  unwelcome  dream,  and  at  the  same  time  like  the 
subtle  traces  of  a  crime  wliich  the  criminal  is  fain 
to  get  rid  of  as  speedily  as  possible,  she  was  almost 
able  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  an  absurd  de- 
lusion, a  panic  based  upon  a  foreign  custom  only 
half  understood,  and  to  which  her  relations  as 
well  as  herself,  labouring  under  a  natural  but 
egregious  misconception,  had  lent  themselves.  It 
was  such  a  wildly  preposterous  idea  that  the  Mad 
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Graf,  Avitli  liis  strong  nationality,  his  Lucifer  pride 
both  of  person  and  of  class,  his  rank  and  social 
importance,  his  passion  for  what  was  dashing  and 
outre^  should  set  his  fancy  in  the  light  of  becoming 
her  suitor — on  a  humdrum  person  Hke  Mary,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  an  English  middle-class  squire 
■^ho  was  in  embarrassed  circumstances ;  a  woman 
past  her  girlhood,  as  she  was  so  often  told,  not 
caring  to  belong  to  his  set,  and  who  had  not  a 
single  idea  in  common  with  himself.  But,  alas ! 
alas !  Mary  had  a  troubled  intuition  that  the  very 
diversit}^  was  the  chief  secret  of  her  charm  for  the 
Mad  Graf. 

Mary  was  alone  in  the  drawing-room  in  the 
Biirgerwiese  on  the  morning  after  the  Corso,  la- 
bouring stoutly  at  her  task  of  making  believe  to 
herself  that  the  Graf  had  meant  nothing  by  his 
romantic  method  of  declaring  his  choice.  It  was 
really  a  harder  matter  to  practise  this  imposition 
than  it  would  have  been  to  achieve  the  reverse — 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  the  common  deceit — 
of  cheating  herself  with  a  pure  imagination  of  the 
Grafs  devotion  to  her. 

She  heard  the  door-bell,  but  it  was  too  early 
for  any  visitor,  unless — unless — and  Mary,  standing 
in  her  pretty  fresh  English  morning  gown,  raised 
her  head  with  a  startled  expression  and  greeted  the 
Graf,  who  bowed  low  over  her  hand. 

Mary  was  equal  to  tlie  occasion,  as  her  iive-and- 
twenty  years  bound  her  to  be  ;  besides,  any  man, 
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even  a  Mad  Graf,  miglit  make  a  call  without  enter- 
taining a  crazy  project  against  the  liberty  of  one  of 
his  entertainer?. 

Yet  Mary's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  de- 
livered a  spasmodic  appeal  to  Ursel,  who  was  ac- 
tually grinning  on  her  own  account,  to  let  Mrs.  Car- 
teret, Miss  Fra,  and  Miss  Lyd  know  that  there  was 
a  visitor,  before  Mary  sat  down  to  make  conversa- 
tion. It  must  be  a  desperate  effort — all  on  one  side ; 
for  the  Graf  could  never,  in  the  easiest  circum- 
stances, keep  up  his  own  share  of  the  talking. 

But  to  Mary's  consternation,  as  at  a  phenomenon 
which  clinched  the  matter,  the  Graf  showed  signs 
of  taking  the  lead  and  of  w^axing  eloquent  in  his 
own  style,  whicli,  when  lie  was  roused,  resembled 
rumbling  thunder. 

The  first  muttered  peal  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  w^as  very  glad  to  see  her  looking  so  well  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  Corso. 

The  second,  whicli  was  louder — and  the  Gr.i 
darted  an  investigating  glance  at  the  flower-vases 
in  the  room,  which  were  innocent  of  his  camellias 
and  lilies,  as  he  let  off  his  next  volley  of  artil- 
lery— delivered  a  solicitation  like  a  cliallenge, 
that  she  would  tell  him  if  she  liked  his  choice  of 
flowers,  and  if  she  would  do  him  the  honour  o 
wearing  what  he  hoped  to  present  to  her. 

At  the  third  peal,  which  in  the  shaken  state 
of  Mary's  nerves,  seemed  to  rise  to  a  roar,  and 
while  she  looked  in  anguish  to  the  door  for  a  diver- 
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sion,  the  Graf  demanded  whether  she  knew  the 
import  of  what  he  had  done  on  the  Corso,  and  if 
not,  whether  he  might  be  permitted  to  teil  her  ? 

The  convei'sation  was  in  German,  and  Mary,  in 
the  extremity  of  the  strait,  was  guiUy  of  the  sole 
feint  which  she  had  learnt  to  employ  against  an  un- 
reasonable, and  tiresome  man.  If  he  penetrated  it 
on  this  day,  she  did  not  care  ;  she  would  be  only  too 
glad — althougli  she  had  little  expectation  of  so  wel- 
come a  result — should  he  take  his  answer  indirectly, 

Mary  had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  off  the 
Graf,  when  he  had  lately  made  clumsy  attempts  to 
fasten  arguments  upon  her,  on  the  plea  that  she 
was  an  indifferent  linguist.  She  had  recommended 
him  to  have  recourse  to  Fra  and  Lyd,  who,  after 
having  been  taught  to  speak  schoolroom  French, 
were  l^eginning  to  chatter  German  like  natives ; 
whereas  she  (Mary)  followed  his  excellent  remarks 
with  difficulty,  and  could  only  reply  to  him  by 
offending  his  ears,  and  after  a  loss  of  time  which  it 
was  shocking  merely  to  contemplate. 

There  was  some  truth  in  the  assertion.  Mary, 
while  she  went  far  beyond  Fra  and  even  her  father 
in  reading  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  Ger- 
man literature,  did  not  catch  the  spoken  sounds 
quickly  and  clearly,  while  she  could  only  adopt 
them  slowly ;  she  spoke  German  at  this  time, 
and  for  years  afterwards,  with  elaboration  and  a 
decided  stammer. 

At  the  present  moment  her  heart  was  palpi- 
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tatintj,  and  her  head  was  throbbinf]^  with  a  sense  of 
outraged  probabihty  and  such  a  perception  of  the 
ridiculous  that  the  whole  encounter  offended  her 
notions  of  self-respect  and  dignity,  as  in  the  old  days 
of  her  foolish  acquaintance  with  the  long  nose,  when 
he  requested  her  hand  in  the  dance.  In  addition, 
there  mhigled  with  the  lively  feelings  of  afiront, 
shyness,  and  annoyance,  a  dread  of  giving  pain,  and, 
though  she  was  not  generally  a  moral  coward,  some 
apprehension  of  the  violence  of  the  gentleman  if  it 
were  thoroughly  provoked. 

Altogether,  she  believed  that  she  was  justified 
in  saying,  '  Excuse  me,  Herr  Graf ;  you  know  that 
I  am  very  stupid  in  speaking  German,  and  I  have 
a  little  headache  this  morning,  which  does  not  im- 
prove my  ability ;  but  if  you  will  have  patience  I 
expect  the  others  presently.' 

All  that  Mary  made  by  the  ruse  was  to  have 
the  Graf  turn  suddenly  upon  her,  and  vociferate  in 
his  bad  French,  in  w^hich  all  the  ps  were  Us,  that 
he  did  not  desire  the  company  of  the  others — 
though  he  cherished  the  greatest  respect  for  them — 
he  wished  to  barler  with  her  in  the  first  place, 
and  he  felicitated  himself  on  the  opportunity  of 
barlant  with  her  thus  alone. 

Mary  was  reduced  to  despair.  She  was  driven 
from  outpost  to  citadel.  Any  grain  of  confidence 
she  retained  was  in  the  Graf's  almost  total  exemp- 
tion from  the  noble  art  of  speaking  English.  '  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Ilerr  Graf,'  said  Mary,  forced  to  be 
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meek,  and  speaking  in  English,  '  I  cannot  parler 
much  better  than  I  can  sprechen.  I  am  a  stiff- 
tongued  Englishwoman,  and  you  know  what  a 
lame  conversation  we  two  shall  cany  on  in  English. 
Indeed,  indeed,'  finished  Mary,  with  hasty  em- 
phasis, '  I  advise  you  not  to  attempt  it,' 

But  her  efforts  to  save  him  from  taking  the 
great  leap  and  sustaining  the  grievous  fall  which 
was  in  store  for  him,  only  spurred  on  the  wilful 
wooer.  He  seized  her  hand  and  squeezed  it 
painfully,  as,  after  all,  the  most  intelligible  speech 
he  could  make,  while  be  spluttered  out,  with  a 
tremendous  exertion,  '  Mees  Carteret,  will  you  be 
one  wife  to  me  ? ' 

JSTever  had  a  proposal  from  any  of  the  old 
mighty  Grafs  von  Felsberg  been  put  so  abruptly,  so 
baldly,  so  shorn  of  all  circumlocution  and  all  com- 
pliment. But  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  where  the 
gallant  would-be  bridegroom  was  not  acquainted 
with  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  words  of  the 
English  language,  and  the  fair  lady  distinctly 
declined  to  be  addressed  in  any  other  save 
her  mother  tongue,  admitted  of  no  discursive- 
ness, no  line  flourishes  of  sentiment,  or  fervent 
lover's  vows.  The  ansv/er  was  as  brief  and  un- 
ceremonious. 

The  worst  had  come,  and  Mary  could  only 
draw  away  her  hand  and  cry  in  her  extreme 
vexation,  'No,  no  ;  you  do  not  mean  it;  you  do 
not  know  what  you  are  saying,  Herr  Graf,'  and 
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succeed  in  making  her  escape  three  minutes  too 
late,  as  her  mother  entered  the  room. 

The  poor  Graf,  who  could  not  brace  himself  for 
a  second  war  of  wits  in  English,  and  who  had  yet 
another  shot  unfired,  bowed  over  the  matron's 
hand,  as  he  had  begun  by  bowing  over  Mary's, 
and  managed  to  express  his  intention  of  seeking 
Herr  Carteret,  if  he  were  at  hberty  to  receive  him. 

Mary  went  straight  to  her  room,  which,  how- 
ever, she  could  not  reach  Avithout  passing  through 
the  room  which  belonged  to  Fra  and  Lyd.  The 
latter  was  absent,  but  Fra  was  there  tacking  on 
afresh  some  embroidered  trinuning  which  nurse 
had  failed  to  arrange  to  her  mind. 

Fra  stopped  short  and  looked  fidl  in  Mary's 
face,  and  then  slie  dropped  her  burden,  stood  up, 
and  made  a  profound  German  curtsey,  remark- 
inij,  '  So  the  Prince  has  not  failed  to  appear  and 
to  explain  himself,  or  he  has  sent  an  envoy  with 
credentials,  which  is  as  good,  perhaps  better,  as  an 
arrangement.  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon,  Mary — 
Polly  no  longer — for  failing  to  recognise  that 
Aschenhrodel  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  house, 
and  that  her  retirement  and  absorption  in  the  wirth- 
schaft  were  so  much  more  admirable  and  deserving 
of  splendid  preferment  that  they  were  voluntary — 
simply  a  gracefid  acknowledgment  of  the  flight 
of  time.  You  will  show  proper  magnanimity,  and 
will  forgive  Lyd  and  me  for  taking  you  at  your 
word.     You  will  patronise  us,  invite  us  to  Felsberg, 
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and  marry  us  to  two  country  neighbours  of  the 
Graf's — will  you  not,  my  dear  sister,  the  Griifin  ? ' 

'  Don't  talk  such  nonsense,  Fra,'  said  Mary, 
impatiently. 

'  It  is  the  last  I  shall  talk,  Mary,'  said  Fra, 
seriously ;  '  I  will  forget  from  this  moment  that 
there  was  any  cause  for  it,  that  I  ever  made  a  huge 
and  abominable  mistake  in  judging  of  your  attrac- 
tions and  your  views  for  yourself.  My  dear  Mary, 
how  well  you  have  done  for  yourself !  What  a  great 
marriage  you  are  about  to  make !  What  a  fine 
thing  it  is  for  the  whole  of  us  ;  and  what  a  mercy 
that  you  were  too  wise  and  far-seeing  to  encourage 
the  old  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  younger  Fuller 
— he  with  the  wretched  little  appointment — that  I 
have  heard  presumed  to  hanker  after  you  in  the 
dull  old  days  at  the  Warren  ! ' 

It  really  seemed  that  Fra,  besides  being  in 
earnest,  was  growing  affectionate  in  her  worldli- 
ness. 

Mary  was  not  grateful  for  the  affection ;  she 
was  more  offended  and  angry  than  Fra  had  ever 
before  succeeded  in  making  her.  '  What  do  you 
mean,  Fra  ?  '  she  asked,  sliarply.  '  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  marriage,  good  or  bad.' 

'  I  mean,  my  child,'  rejoined  Fra,  dropping  her 
little  warmth  and  resuming  her  mockery,  which 
had,  however,  from  this  time,  a  determined  pur- 
pose under  its  ridicule,  '  that  I  know  what  I  know, 
and  I  am  quite  propitious.    It  is  nut  I  who  am  spite- 
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fill  and  bear  a  grudge.  I  told  you  only  the  other 
day — I  confess  before  the  full  meaning  of  my  words 
dawned  upon  me — that  age  was  honourable.  I 
declare  I  rejoice,  though  I  have  been  purblind  and 
stupid,  possibly  from  peacock  vanity  on  my  part, 
that  my  elder  sister — by  sheer  force  of  merit,  and 
of  staying  at  home  reading  its  books  and  attending 
to  its  papa,  like  a  good  child  in  a  nursery  tale, 
while  foolish  Lyd  and  I  were  shaking  out  our 
plumes,  piping  our  notes,  and  gadding  abroad  in 
vain — has  captivated  a  magnificent /?<2r^z.  lam  ready 
to  admit — but  you  don't  half  appreciate  my  humility 
and  good  sense  any  more  than  my  contrition — that 
Lyd  and  I,  with  all  our  striving,  will  never  be  able 
to  do  what  you,  you  splendidly  lucky  girl,  have 
done  witliout  the  least  trouble,  just  by  jogging  and 
poking  on  in  your  wonted  fashion.  You  are  going 
to  make  the  marriage  of  the  family,  my  Mary. 
No,  I  am  not  without  my  cock-sparrow  boldness, 
but  I  cannot  call  the  future  countess  my  Polly. 
Poor  Polly,  the  Polly  of  my  idle  jests,  the  mature, 
lecturing,  elder  sister,  who  was  foredoomed  to  die 
an  old  maid,  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  am  almost 
sorry  for  her.' 

'  You  had  better  spare  your  sorrow  till  you  are 
certain  there  is  cause  for  it,'  said  Mary.  '  In  the 
meantime,  I  wisli  you  would  exert  your  better, 
your  more  ladylike  feelings — (you  force  me  to 
doubt  if  you  have  any) — for  once  in  your  life,  Fra, 
and  reflect  that  your  uncalled-for  conclusions  are 
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very  unpleasant  to  me,  and  quite  derogatory  to 
the  man  whom  you  profess  to  be  proud  to  call 
3^our  friend.' 

'  I  shall  be  still  prouder  to  call  him  my  brother- 
in-law,'  said  the  incorrigible  Fra.  '  I  may  tell  you 
in  confidence,  dear,  that  I  should  have  had  no 
great  objection  to  call  him  by  the  title  of  a  nearer 
relation — my  husband,  but  such  a  dazzling  fortune 
was  not  in  store  for  poor  me.  However,  I  am  not 
a  sill}^  baby  to  quarrel  witli  him  and  you  on  that 
account.  I  have  often  wondered,  in  reading  novels, 
why  the  defeated  heroine,  in  her  diabolical  malice, 
had  not  more  regard  for  her  own  interest.  I  am 
wiser  in  my  generation.' 

'  Your  wisdom  is  only  folly  in  the  end,  Fra.' 

'  My  child,  you  have  earned  a  right  to  scold 
me,'  Fra  answered,  'I  will  receive  all  your 
scoldings  to  come  with  the  best  grace.  I  will 
no  longer  laugh  in  your  face — only  behind  your 
back.  And  you  will  grant  that  I  am  an  excellent 
family  woman.  What  is  a  gain  to  my  sister  can- 
not be  altosjether  a  loss  to  me.  If  I  had  ever  sus- 
pected  that  the  dear  noble  Graf  was  your  secret 
little   game — above    all,   if  I  had    once   dreamt 

that  the  game  would  prove  successful ' and 

Fra  broke  off',  and  clasped  her  hands  expressively. 

'  Fra,'  said  Mary,  '  you  are  making  yourself 
detestable ;  you  are  getting  so  vulgar-minded  that 
your  very  language  is  vulgar.' 

'  Ah,  that  is  only  because  you  are  beginning  to 
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look  on  me  with  the  stately  eyes  of  a  high-born 
Grafin.  By-the-by,  Mary,  will  you  be  addressed 
as  hochgeboren  when  you  are  ouly  noble  by  mar- 
riage ?  I  must  consult  the  authorities ;  it  would 
never  do  to  l^etray  our  ignorauce  in  details.  I 
shall  get  up  the  information  and  coach  you  before- 
hand, though  you  give  me  no  thanks  for  the 
favour.  It  is  your  turn — your  due  rather,  from 
this  time  henceforth  to  be  loaded  with  obligations 
and  to  take  them  lightly.' 

'  The  only  obligation  I  ask  from  you  is  to  let 
me  go  into  my  own  room.' 

*  My  dear  Mary,  you  will  l^e  free  to  go  and 
come  as  you  like,'  said  Fra,  but  still  standing 
before  the  door  of  communication  with  her  little 
hands  and  slender  arms — Fra  was  very  delicately 
formed  in  these  members — spread  out  to  bar  Mary's 
progress,  '  only  that  room  is  not  half  good  enough 
for  you.  I  blush  to  think  of  it  when  I  remember 
the  Graf's  suites  at  Felsberg,  and  Buchwald,  and 
the  Sophienlust ;'  and  Fra  waved  her  hands  in 
exultation  at  the  enumeration.  '  You  see  I  have 
his  places  by  heart,  and  it  will  give  me  the 
greatest  delight  to  go  over  them  and  stay  in 
them,  though  it  will  only  be  as  the  sister  of 
their  mistress.  Could  we  not  manage  that  you 
should  change  with  mamma  for  the  little  time 
that  you  will  be  here  ?  I  am  afraid  not ;  Mamma 
is  so  old  fashioned  and  uncomprehending.  To 
think  that  the  dear  old  soul,  though  she  really 
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desires  to  sacrifice  herself  in  our  service,  was  guilty 
of  such  egregious  neglect  of  her  duties  and 
opportunities,  as  never  so  much  as  to  angle  for 
this  superb  match  which  has  yet  come  to  her 
family  !  And  now  that  it  has  fallen  into  our 
laps  without  any  deserts  on  our  parts — that  is, 
on  hers  and  papa's  and  yours — you,  paragon  of 
pride  and  virtue — I  don't  think  that  she  will  half 
value  it.' 

'  No,'  said  Mary,  almost  eagerly  ;  '  do  let  me 
pass,  Fra  ;  have  done  witli  this  tirade.' 

'  Only  two  words  more,  Polly.  Believe  me,  I 
will  never  intrude  my  opinions  on  you  again.  I 
will  be  entirely  at  your  beck  and  bidding  as 
becomes  an  unmarried  younger  sister.  I  wish  to 
assure  you  that  you  may  trust  me  to  behave  with 
discretion  to  the  dear  Graf  You  are  not  jealous, 
Mary  ?  He  is  soon  to  be  a  member  of  the  family 
— so  distinguished  a  member  that  he  must  be  the 
dear — dearest  Graf  for  all  time  to  come.  And  I 
will  demean  myself  with  equal  propriety  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  hold  in  check  Lyd,  who  would 
otherwise  be  liable  to  go  wild  at  the  news,  and 
tempted,  poor  simple  child,  to  make  mysterious 
little  boasts  to  the  Hersfelds  and  the  rest  of  the  set, 
of  the  gorgeous — shall  I  call  it  ? — event  which  is 
impending.  I  shall  take  Gisela  in  hand,  too,  when 
the  time  comes.  You  know  it  is  hard  upon  the 
Baroness  that  her  idol  should  expose  his  humanity 
after  all,  by  making  what  is,  between  ourselves,  a 
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very  second-rate  marriage  for  a  first-rate  Graf. 
But  we  will  conduct  ourselves  as  if  we  had 
enjoyed  the  option  of  marrying  Grafs  every  day 
of  our  lives.' 

*Is  that  all,  Fra?' 

'  Almost ;  I  wish  to  give  you  a  single  word  of 
advice,  as  well  as  my  opinion,  unasked.  Your 
tactics  have  answered  very  well  as  yet,  whether 
they  have  been  intentional  or  accidental.  The 
last  would  show  you  to  be  a  ninny,  Polly, 
and  unwortliy  of  your  good  fortune ;  but  we 
will  suppose  that  it  is  so,  if  that  will  please  you — 
see  how  ready  I  am  to  humour  you — only  I  do 
wonder  at  your  ambition  to  pass  for  a  fool,  even 
though  you  should  be  conscious  that  you  are  one 
in  your  heart.  Well,  dear,  have  patience  and  for- 
give my  digressions  ;  they  are  all  for  your  "goods," 
as  your  near  relations  in  the  future,  will  say.  I  warn 
you  that  such  a  passive,  independent,  even  agsres- 
sive  manner  towards  a  man  who  is,  or  is  just,  on 
the  eve  of  being  a  declared  suitor,  may  not  answer 
any  longer.  The  dear  Graf  is  so  peculiar,  and 
has  been  so  much  made  of — and  only  think,' 
exclaimed  Fra,  laying  her  hand  on  Mary's  arm  in 
half  real,  half  pretended  anxiety,  '  what  a  mis- 
fortune it  would  be  to  lose  such  prospects  after 
having  once  grasped  them  ! ' 

'  You  have  not  grasped  them  ;  for  it  is  of  your- 
self and  not  of  me  that  you  are  thinking  all  the 
time,  else  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart  to  be  sorry 
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for  the  disappointment  that  is  in  store  for  you. 
You  are  entirely  mistaken,  Fra.' 

Mary  got  away  at  last,  dizzy  and  harassed  by 
Fra's  persistent  congratulations,  to  which  she  could 
not  give  the  plain-spoken  contradiction,  that  no 
rank,  or  wealth,  or  notoriety  in  the  world  should 
induce  her  to  marry  the  Graf  von  Felsberg. 

She  could  not  tell  if  Fra  would  have  believed 
her ;  but  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  Graf's 
having  taken  it  into  his  mad  head  to  seek  to  marry 
her,  was  a  distress  to  Mary,  while  it  closed  her 
mouth,  in  a  measure.  It  deprived  her,  as  she 
was  a  high-minded  woman,  of  the  power  of 
stating  what  she  might  have  asserted  roundly  in 
other  circumstances,  that  she  would  never  marry 
the  Graf  To  say  so  much  now  sounded  to  Mary 
as  if  it  would  be  takino;  mean  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  she  could  many  him  if  she  chose.  By 
his  thinking  fit  to  give  her,  however  sorely  against 
her  will,  the  power  he  had  placed  in  her  hands,  he 
deprived  her  of  the  freedom  of  an  open  denial. 
The  last  would  approach  too  nearly  to  that  direst 
unwomanhness  which  leads  a  coarse-natured 
woman  to  betray  a  man's  confidence  on  the  ques- 
tion that  ought  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most 
delicate  to  them  both,  and  to  boast  in  her  vanity, 
her  want  of  generosity,  and  her  heartlessness,  of 
the  extent  of  her  conquests, 

Mary  had  scarcely  gained  lier  room  when  she 
was  summoned  to  her  father.     She  went  with  an 
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unwillingness  for  which  she  blamed  herself,  and 
which — for  she  was  by  no  means  perfect — tended 
still  more  to  exasperate  her  against  the  Graf 

Why  should  she  not  face  this  disagreeable 
passage  in  her  life,  and  get  done  with  it  without 
more  ado  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  had  she 
done  to  expose  herself  to  so  much  worry  ?  Was 
it  not  presumption  in  any  man  to  approach  a 
woman  from  whom  he  had  never  received  the 
least  encouragement,  but  the  reverse,  in  the 
character  of  a  suitor  ? 

When  Mary  came  to  think  of  it,  the  Graf  had 
not  even  put  himself  to  the  pains  to  take  the 
initial  steps,  in  the  course  of  Avhich  she  might 
have  made  it  plain  to  him,  if  he  had  any  method 
in  his  madness,  that  he  ought  not  to  proceed  any 
farther.  He  had  not  allowed  her  to  liave  this  chance 
of  quietly  repelling  him.  His  arrogant  theory  had 
been  to  come,  see,  and  conquer,  to  throw  down 
his  handkerchief  or  his  flowers,  which  she  was 
to  be  glad  to  pick  up. 

It  was  in  the  spirit  of  contradiction  that  the 
Graf  turned  to  her.  Mary  had  not  the  comfort  or 
the  pain — she  was  not  sure  which  it  would  have 
been — of  respecting  the  Graf  in  the  action,  since 
she  had  no  faith  in  his  true  love.  Her  incredulity 
rendered  it  easier  for  her  in  one  light,  but  more 
difficult  in  another ;  for  it  tempted  her  to  feel  that 
a  liberty  had  been  taken  with  her — that  she  was 
affronted  as  well  as  vexed. 
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In  the  midst  of  it  all,  a  haunting  sense  of  ab- 
surdity pervaded  Mary's  anger  and  tempted  her  to 
laugh  as  well  as  to  protest.  She  was  not  aware 
that  she  was  also  prompted  to  cry  with  chagrin  and 
with  wounded  and  aggrieved  feelings ;  that  she  had 
never  been  so  close  to  hysterics  in  the  whole  of 
her  quarter  of  a  century  of  life. 

If  Mary  had  been  perfectly  sensible  of  her 
frame  of  mind,  she  would  have  said  that  it  put  the 
finishing  touch  to  the  ludicrousness — she  had 
almost  said  the  disgrace — of  the  situation  to  have 
the  Mad  Graf  fancying  he  was  in  love  and 
making  a  proposal  to  her,  and  she  herself  ready 
to  go  into  hysterics  over  the  hardship. 
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CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE  MAD  GKAF  RECEIVES  A  BASKET. 

To  Mary's  great  relief  she  found  her  unacceptable 
suitor  gone  and  her  father  alone. 

But  Mr.  Carteret  looked  sufficiently  put  out, 
to  cost  Mary  the  additional  annoyance  of  having 
been  a  cause  of  trouble  to  her  father,  even  while 
his  first  words  exonerated  her  from  blame  in  the 
matter. 

'  I  suppose,  Mary,  you  could  not  help  this 
catastrophe  ? ' 

'  No,  indeed,  papa,  I  could  not,'  said  Mary, 
trying  to  speak  steadily,  as  became  her  woman- 
hood, notwithstanding  the  commotion  of  her  feel- 
ings ;  and  then  slie  began  to  laugh  in  spite  of  her- 
self. '  Papa,  this  man's  impertinence  is  so  horribly 
absurd,'  she  gasped. 

'  My  dear,  I  don't  think  tliis  is  quite  the  way 
you  ought  to  take  it.  I  should  have  expected  more 
consideration  from  you,'  said  her  father,  a  little 
shocked  and  offended  in  his  man's  esprit  de  corps. 
'  It  is  the  highest  compliment  this  or  any  other 
man  can  pay  you,  and  though  I  imagme  that 
VOL.  II.  H 
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in  the  present  case  the  comphment  would  have 
been  paid  more  appropriately  to  Fra  and  Lyd, 
who  have  seen  more  of  the  fellow  and  been 
friendly  with  him — I  always  understood — and 
yom-  words  confirm  my  impression — that  you 
laughed  at  his  pretensions — it  is  coming  it  rather 
too  strong  to  call  his  suit  impertinence.' 

'  But,  papa,  Mary  was  able  to  defend  herself. 
To  think  that  it  is  the  Mad  Graf  whom  I  enjoyed — 
well,  I  am  afraid  I  did  enjoy  as  I  would  not  have 
done  where  any  other  man  was  concerned — taking 
down,  because  his  world  conspired  to  set  him  up, 
and  to  whom  I  have  been  barely  civil ! ' 

'  There  is  no  accounting  for  love,  any  more 
than  for  taste,  I  suppose  ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
is  a  reason  why  you  should  not  receive  his  pro- 
posal, though  it  has  taken  you  by  surprise,  and 
give  him  his  answer  in  a  proper  frame  of  mind.' 

In  her  strange  ferment,  Mary  was  inclined  to 
be  rebellious  ;  she  was  stung,  too,  by  blame  from 
the  father  who  had  spoiled  her.  '  I  do  not  know 
what  you  call  proper,  papa,'  she  said,  with  her 
heart  swelling  a  little.  '  If  you  fancy  I  am  not 
properly  impressed  by  the  honour,  which  I  re- 
gard as  an  affront,  you  should  hear  Fra — it  is  a 
pity  that  the  honour  cannot  be  turned  over  to  Fra. 
But  you  do  not  understand,  papa;  you  are  not 
a  woman,  and  this  unforeseen,  unprovoked  pro- 
posal has  not  been  made  to  you.' 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Carteret,  unable  to  restrain  a 
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laugh  ;  '  aud  I  had  no  idea  that  a  proposal  would 
have  had  such  an  effect  on  a  reasonable  woman. 
I  could  not  tell  you  were  such  a  vixen,  Molly,  that 
no  man  was  to  look  at  you  without  your  express 
permission.' 

'  You  know  that  is  not  what  I  mean.  And  now 
you,  too,  are  laughing  at  me,  papa  ;  it  is  too  bad,' 
said  Mary,  but  joining  in  the  laugh  herself,  with 
a  quavering  voice. 

'  Then  you  ougjht  to  be  sorrv  for  makinf^  me 
forget  myself,  since  this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
Are  you  aware,  Mary,  that  this  Count  or  Graf 
thinks  himself  no  small  personage  ?  And  for  any- 
thing that  I  can  tell  he  may  have  good  ground 
for  his  opinion — tliough  we  know  how  much  even 
a  German  principality  is  worth  generally.' 

'Well,  I  beheve  the  Graf  is  really  a  great 
German  nobleman,'  admitted  Mary,  honestly 
enough. 

'  Then  it  becomes  still  more  my  duty  to  lay 
the  different  sides  of  the  question  before  you 
fairly.  But,  first,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  your  obnoxious 
admirer,  on  the  promise  of  communicating  with 
him  so  soon  as  I  had  spoken  with  you.  Either 
my  German  lias  grown  rusty,  or  he  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  kept  waiting.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  say  at  once  that  the  thing 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  ? ' 

'  Because  it  seems  that  I  know  better  than  my 
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wise  daughter  how  to  act  with  the  courtesy  to 
which  any  man — however  objectionable,  is  entitled, 
and  a  failure  in  which,  to  my  mind,  compromises 
the  self-respect  of  the  woman,  though  she  were  a 
queen.' 

'  That  might  be  all  very  well  with  another 
man,'  broke  in  Mary,  pale  with  mortification  at 
the  rebuke ;  '  but  the  Graf  is  idiot  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  no  man  is  like  him,  and  that  all  women 
are  so  many  Esthers  awaiting  his  acceptance. 
Oh  !  papa,  I  am  ashamed  to  see  how  the  delusion 
is  encouraged  by  the  public,  and  how  girls  and 
women  defer  to  and  make  a  hero  of  him.' 

'  Then  he  is  not,  by  your  own  showing, 
entirely  in  fault,  even  though  he  has  not  the 
penetration  to  perceive  that  there  are  Vashtis 
among  the  Esthers.  Still,  what  has  he  done  that 
he  should  be  excluded  from  the  courtesies  of 
civilised  society  ? '  asked  Mr.  Carteret,  sounding 
his  daughter  on  the  reason  of  her  aversion  to  the 
Graf. 

'  A  vain  fool,'  exclaimed  Mary,  indignantly  ;  '  a 
man  who  can  take  pride  in  fighting  duels  and 
defying  lawful  authority,  in  foolhardy  ventures, 
and  outrages  on  common  sense ;  a  childish,  arro- 
gant, stupid  man.  You  do  not  give  ear  to  much 
gossip,  papa,  but  surely  you  have  heard  enough 
of  the  talk  about  the  Graf  to  know  what  he  is.' 

'And  yet  you  have  not  given  a  tithe  of 
evidence  to  condemn  him  utterly.   Vanity  and  folly 
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are  not  very  rare  qualities  among  mankind.  I 
would  have  given  you  credit  for  enough  experience 
to  come  to  that  conclusion.  Duels  in  England  are 
abandoned,  even  by  brutal  bulhes,  but  it  is  not 
so  at  the  German  universities,  and  the  cause 
of  that  may  explain  a  few  more  of  your  charges. 
The  Fatherland,  with  all  its  lofty  claims,  is  not  so 
far  beyond  its  infancy  among  the  nations  as  to 
exempt  a  young  fellow  in  the  Graf's  position  from 
the  arrogance  and  narrowness — childishness  if  you 
will — which  were  the  defects  of  the  old  feudal 
system.  Of  course,  if  he  were  very  bright,  he 
would  see  through  his  so-called  advantages  ;  but 
his  stupidity  is  his  own  loss :  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  punish  him  for  it.  Now,  with  regard  to 
his  tone  to  me,  there  were  a  few  big  references  to 
his  revenues  and  castles ;  to  his  being  a  Count  of 
the  Holy  Eoman  Empire,  with  the  date  of  his 
letters  patent ;  and  to  alliances  which  his  fmiily 
had  formed  in  their  time  with  Thuns  and  FuiXiZers. 
But,  on  the  whole,  he  was  enough  of  a  gentleman 
to  speak  with  some  modesty,  and  to  exalt  the 
qualities  of  an  ungrateful  woman.  No,  I  cannot 
say  that  there  was  much  amiss  in  his  behaviour 
to  me.  In  spite  of  what  happened  the  other 
day,  I  was  very  much  astonished  and  taken 
aback.  However,  I  got  out  of  him  that  he  had 
spoken  to  you  on  the  subject,  but  that  you  had 
not  sent  him  to  me,  so  I  guessed  the  state  of 
matters  without  foreseeing  that  you  had  lost  your 
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head,  or  your  good  manners,  whicli  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing.  I  am  afraid,  Mary,  I  undertook 
for  you  that  you  would  grant  him  another  inter- 
view, if  what  I  had  to  say  to  him  on  your  part 
was  not  satisfactory.' 

'How  could  you?'  cried  Mary,  in  dismay; 
'  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  my  suffering  will  not 
do  the  least  good.  If  the  Mad  Graf  had  possessed 
a  tithe  of  reason  in  his  craze,  there  might  have 
been  some  hope  of  a  hearty  personal  rebuff  being 
of  use  to  him.  But  as  he  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soul  of  contradiction,  I  am  persuaded  that  a  point 
blank  refusal  from  me,  will  only  spur  liim  on  to 
persecute  me — he  will  not  think  it  persecution,  you 
know,  any  more  than  he  will  doubt  of  his  ultinnate 
success.  Papa,  I  have  been  thinking' — and  Mary 
began  to  laugh  again  in  her  provoking  way — '  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  Matilda  of  Flanders, 
and  the  buffet  on  the  cheek  which  he  gave  her, 
when  he  landed  for  the  purpose  with  his  Nor- 
mans, and  came  upon  her  going  to  mass,  after  she 
had  declined  his  ducal  coronet.' 

'  Nonsense !  who  has  a  craze  now  ? '  exclaimed 
her  father,  half  amused  with,  half  annoyed  by,  his 
favourite  daughter's  betraying  that  she  was  not 
free  from  the  foibles  of  her  sex.  '  Who  is  exagge- 
rating; the  inducements  ?  Is  it  a  necessitv  that  a 
woman  must  overestimate  her  worth  ?  My  dear, 
I  never  yet  found  a  man  so  bull-headed  in  obsti- 
nacy, or  so  destitute  of  spirit — in  short,  such  a 
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miserable  donkey — that  lie  could  not  take  his 
conge  when  it  was  given  to  him,  tm:n  his  back 
and  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  a  woman, 
if  she  did  but  have  the  truth  and  courage  to  let 
him  see  that  she  was  perfectly  in  earnest  in  dis- 
missing him.  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  even 
from  a  mad  Graf,  on  that  score.  What  do  you 
take  men  for  ?  ' 

'  You  will  see,  papa,'  said  Mary,  half  doggedly, 
half  dispiritedly,  rather  nettled  by  her  father's 
iucreduhty  and  sarcasm. 

'  But  we  must  have  a  little  more  to  say  as  to 
the  conge^'  resumed  Mr.  Carteret,  with  the  gravity 
which  Mary  had  only  shaken  for  a  moment. 
'  Mary,  you  won't  think  that  I  wish  to  get  rid  of 
you  ?  '     The  question  was  put  abruptly. 

'  To  get  rid  of  me ! '  cried  Mary,  recovering 
her  temper  at  the  preposterousness  of  the  idea. 
'  Why,  you  could  not  do  Avithout  me,  papa.' 

'  There  spoke  vanity  again,'  he  said,  smiling 
afresh,  but  a  little  sadly  this  time.  '  No,  Mary, 
don't  depend  upon  being  of  vital  consequence  to 
any  fellow-creature ;  remember  that  such  power 
and  responsibility  were  not  given  to  mortal  beings 
by  God's  ordinance.  Yes,  I  know  that  God 
brought  Eve  to  Adam,  because  it  was  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone — because  he  needed  a  com- 
panion and  sympathiser.  But  don't  you  think 
that  the  Almighty  could  have  supplied  the  want 
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in  another  fashion  if  He  had  so  chosen  ?  It  is 
only  God  that  we  cannot  do  without,  not  any 
man  or  woman,  however  dear.  More  than  this, 
the  relation  between  a  father  and  daughter,  sacred 
as  it  is,  is  not  the  nearest  and  most  binding.  How 
long  would  your  argument  last  if — let  us  say — not 
the  Graf  whom  you  scout,  but  some  other  man 
whom  you  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light — in 
that  of  a  lover — came  and  stood  between  you  and 
me?' 

Mary  sat  silent  and  convicted,  serious  enough 
now.  She  was  not  an  ignorant  young  girl,  or  a 
woman  of  silly,  coaxing,  and  false  phrases,  to 
pretend  to  deny  the  truth  of  her  father's  state- 
ment. '  Now,  Mary,'  he  went  on,  '  I  do  not 
expect  to  move  you  by  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
and  I  will  not  profess  to  wish  to  do  so ;  but  I 
should  not  be  acting  in  accordance  with  my  sense 
of  ricrht — I  would  be  a  careless  father,  if  I  did  not 
lay  before  you  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  ask 
you  to  look  at  them  fairly.  This  Graf  von  Felsberg 
may  be  found,  on  investigation,  to  be  really  a  man 
of  rank  and  wealth,  a  person  of  considerable  posi- 
tion and  influence,  however  he  may  employ  his 
advantages.  It  appears  he  is  regarded  so  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  best  judges.  He  may  also  be 
a  man  who,  though  he  has  been  wild,  in  a  sense, 
and  foolish,  is  still  free  from  any  serious  charge 
against  his  moral  character.  He  is  not  irreverent 
or  profane.    You  have  not  heard  of  any  gross  vice 
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of  which  he  is  accused.  The  very  circumstance  of 
his  proposing  for  you,  though  I  am  afraid  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  reputation  for  eccen- 
tricity, which  he  seems  to  have  a  foohsh  pride  in 
justiiying,  is  in  favour  of  his  being  at  heart  a  dis- 
interested, generous  man.  Let  us  of  all  people 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  choice,  and  say  that 
something  better  may  be  made  of  him  by  a  good 
wife,  such  as  you  might  have  proved  to  him  had  he 
taken  your  fancy — had  you  been  of  another  mind 
with  regard  to  his  merits  ;  for  you  have  sufficient 
character  to  stand  by  yourself,  and  to  give  instead 
of  to  receive  support,  in  a  match  of  this  kind.' 

'  Papa,'  said  Mary,  flushing  violently  with  dis- 
turbance at  his  words,  '  I  should  despise  myself  if 
I  thought  that  I  could  enter  into  such  a  marriage.' 

'  Softly,  child,  I  have  no  ambition  for  it  on 
your  behalf,  and  far  less  on  Fra's  or  Lyd's,  to  whom 
it  would  be,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  little  sliort  of 
destruction.  But  you  must  accept  the  world  and 
men  as  you  fmd  tliem  ;  you  must  get  rid  of  a  great 
deal  of  glamour  which  belongs  to  youth  and  its 
dreams ;  and  take  my  word  for  it,  that  though  the 
dreams  are  sweet,  tliere  is  sometliino;  stronfrer  and 
better  behind  the  dreams.  You  must  learn  to  see 
things  and  persons  as  they  are,  to  judge  justly, 
and  bear  and  forbear  ;  if  you  would  not  be  a  soft- 
headed, incompetent  dreamer  as  fantastic  and  as 
stubborn  as  your  Mad  Graf — I  beg  your  pardon, 
dear,  he  is  not  yours,  you  will  not  suffer  it — all 
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your  life.  And  do  you  know,  Mary,  that  if  men 
and  women  persist  in  dreaming  after  the  season  of 
dreams  is  gone  by,  there  is  something  in  the  nature 
of  their  moral  constitution  which  causes  the  very 
pith  and  salt  of  their  manhness  and  womanhness 
to  go  out  of  them — I  suppose  because  of  the  un- 
substantial fare  and  the  practical  inaction  to 
which  they  condemn  themselves.  Anyway,  these 
highflying  people  end  by  becoming  a  great  deal 
more  worthless  and  useless,  not  to  say  more  trying, 
than  the  commonplace  work-a-day  world  on  which 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  down.' 

'  Am  I  highflying  .^  '  asked  Mary,  not  without 
an  accent  of  reproach,  for  she  felt  the  injustice  of 
the  implication,  at  the  very  moment,  too,  when  her 
father  was  lecturing  on  justice.  '  Do  I  make  a 
practice  of  undervaluing  homely  workers  ?  If  I 
do  unconsciously,  it  is  a  great  shame  of  me,  for 
I  know  better — and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it.' 

'  You  do  not  in  general,  Mary,  but  you  are 
showing  the  tendency  with  regard  to  this  fellow  of 
a  count  and  this  matter  of  marriage.  But  this  is 
not  the  point  to  which  I  wished  to  draw  your 
attention.  You  are  a  poor  man's  daughter — rather 
one  of  the  daughters  of  a  poor  man,  and  I  have 
told  you  before  now,  that  in  tlie  case  of  my  death 
I  cannot  reckon  upon  your  brothers.  I  believe 
they  will  always  be  more  in  the  way  of  requiring 
assistance  from  their  mother  and  sisters,  than  of 
rendering  it  to  them,  though  your  mother   does 
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not  think  so.  I  have  to  depend  on  your  exert- 
ing your  utmost  powers  of  management  for  the 
rest.  It  would  be  no  easy  task,  and  you  would 
have  to  struggle  with  many  cares,  to  economise 
and  pinch  even  in  the  most  favourable  turn 
of  afiairs.  In  such  circumstances,  should  you 
not  look  back  on  this  day  and  regret  your  hasty 
decision  ?  Mary,  in  any  circumstances  are  you 
prepared  to  view  with  perfect  indifference — I 
will  not  say  the  ease  and  luxury,  for  I  really 
believe  at  your  present  stage  of  existence,  mere 
self-indulgence  offers  you  few  temptations — but 
the  dignity  of  station,  the  influence  for  good  or 
evil,  the  thousand  associations  full  of  grace  and 
picturesqueness  which  to  some  natures — and  yours 
is  one — have  so  much  to  do  with  the  pleasantness 
of  life  ?  All  these  are  in  the  rule  of  the  Countess  of 
Felsberg,  which  you  are  prepared  to  reject  with- 
out deliberation,  with  pettish,  scornful  impatience 
and  childish  laughter.' 

'  I  beg  your  [)ardon,  papa,'  said  Mary  contritely, 
though  in  her  contrition  she  was  thinking  of 
another  offence  than  that  which  was  brought 
against  her. 

'  I  need  not  say  even  to  Vanity  that  it  is  very 
unlikely,  almost  incredible,  that  you  will  ever  have 
it  in  your  power  again  to  be  a  Countess  of  Fels- 
berg, or  a  countess  of  anything  else.' 

'  I  dare  say  not,'  said  Mar}^,  shaking  her  head 
with  a  return  of  wickedness,  and  you  have  already 
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accused  your  daughters  of  being  caught  by 
pinchbeck  titles,  as  if  the  daughters  were  so  many 
cockney  snobs.' 

'  But  this  title  is  not  pinchbeck,  and  you,  you 
monkey,  were  not  one  of  the  foolish  daughters.' 

'  But  I  am  foolish  so  far.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
be  less  mercenary,  or  to  have  a  less  excitable  and 
overmastering  imagination  than  my  neighbours. 
I  can  believe  that  if  I  had  been  a  German  middle- 
class  girl,  the  Schloss  Felsberg  of  which  the 
Baroness  tells  such  wonderfully  romantic  stories, 
would  have  been  very  nearly  too  much  for  me, 
even  with  the  heavy  penalty  of  the  Mad  Graf  for 
its  master.  But  the  scythes  taken  from  the 
peasants  when  they  besieged  the  place  in  the 
Hussite  war  ;  the  banners  brought  back  from  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  amber  ornaments  of  one 
room  ;  the  tapestry  which  was  worked  by  a  lady 
of  the  Thun  family,  in  another  ;  the  Bimnnen  in 
the  court,  like  that  which  was  fatal  to  poor  Hilde- 
brand  ;  and  all  round  to  this  day,  the  great  woods 
in  which  wild  boars  and  wolves  still  roam  for  the 
Graf  to  hunt — are  not  so  very  much  to  me  after  all. 
They  are  not  half  so  much  as  our  Governor's  bam- 
boo walking-stick  and  Lady  Lucy's  work-box,  and 
the  dear  old  hanging  garden  with  the  dim  white 
roses  and  white  rasps  at  home,  at  The  Warren.' 

'The  comparison  is  not  equal,'  said  Mr. 
Carteret,  turning  away  his  head  at  the  allusion  to 
his  forsaken  household  gods. 
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'  It  is  more  than  equal  to  me.  As  to  any  influ- 
ence for  good,  I  should  have  none.  I  should  be  a 
firebrand  and  a  bone  of  contention.  What  would 
the  rigid  old  noble  families,  ancient  allies  of  the 
Felsbergs,  think  of  such  an  intruder  ?  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  clients  of  the  family — not  noble,  I 
would  burn  to  be  a  reformer,  and  should,  as  the 
first  efiects  of  my  reformation,  be  consumed  in 
the  fire  I  had  kindled  I  would  want  the  pastor, 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  with  their  families,  to  be 
treated  as  gentlemen  and  ladies — nay,  as  people  of 
far  more  education  and  intelfio-ence  than  their 
patron,  and  not  to  be  held  at  arm's  length,  trodden 
upon  and  spurned.  I  would  institute  a  weiber 
vereine  among  the  many  vereine  to  prevent 
peasants  turning  their  wives  into  beasts  of  burden. 
I  would  free  the  little  babies  from  their  band- 
ages, straps,  and  pillows.  I  would  forbid  the 
jungen  and  mddchen  to  cry  out  on  every  pos- 
sible occurrence  great  or  small,  "  Ach  I  mein 
Gott."  I  would  object  to  the  poor  people  drink- 
ing coffee  without  milk  and  dining  off"  a  mixture 
of  potatoes,  onions,  apples  and  plums  stewed  with 
fat.  These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
thousands  of  instances  in  which,  if  I  were  a  Griifin, 
I  would  be  miserable  if  I  did  not  meddle,  and  in 
which  I  should  meddle  to  little  purpose,  for 
reforms  are  the  work  of  generations.  Don't 
you  understand  that  I  should  soon  make  the  place 
too  hot  to  hold  me  ?  ' 
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'Well,  I  fear  so,'  said  her  father,  amused, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  at  the  catalogue  ;  '  but 
you  might  learn  discretion.' 

'  Never,  unless  with  so  many  drudging  smarts 
of  disappointment  and  aches  of  heai't,  and  oh ! 
such  home  sickness  as  one  could  only  endure  for 
the  sake  of  one's  dearest  friend,'  ended  Mary, 
abruptly,  and  blushing  hotly,  for  though  she 
could  refer  to  the  sentiment  she  could  not  speak 
of  love  to  her  father.  '  No,  papa,'  she  said,  '  I 
could  never  learn  to  care  for  the  Graf,  and  for  the 
rest  it  would  be  a  gi'and  mistake,  and  it  is  like  the 
Graf  to  seek  to  bring  it  about.  But  he  had  no 
serious  thought  in  the  matter ;  he  only  felt  the 
necessity  of  conquering  and  carrying  off  in  his 
train  the  audacious  woman  who  had  contradicted 
him.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  am  old  and 
charitable — especially  to  mankind ;  you  are  young, 
rash,  and  intolerant.  But  I  am  very  glad  to  re- 
tain my  companion  and  secretary  since  I  no 
longer  need  a  steward.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
desire  to  get  rid  of  her.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day 
for  me  when  that  happens.' 

'  Papa,'  said  Mary,  speaking  low  and  looking 
down  to  hide  the  moisture  in  her  eyes,  '  that  will 
be  so  long  of  happening,  that  I  hardly  think  it 
will  happen  at  all.' 

'After  all,'  he  allowed,  'I  should  not  have 
cared  to  give  my  eldest  daughter — of  whom  they 
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say  I  have  made  an  eldest  son — to  this  swaggering 
yellow-haired  Saxon,  though  he  were  a  prince  in- 
stead of  a  Graf,  and  had  possessed  a  kingdom  for 
an  estate ;  while  I  might  have  found  it  as  hard  a 
duty  not  to  oppose  his  suit,  supposing  that  you 
had  favoured  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  insist 
upon,  Mary — that  you  give  the  fellow  his  dismissal 
kindly  and  courteously.' 

'  Very  well,  and  don't  think  that  I  am  incorri- 
gible if  I  suspect  that  the  kindness  and  courtesy 
will  be  thrown  away.' 

'  You  have  had  my  opinion  :  now  you  must 
hear  your  mother's,'  said  ilr.  Carteret,  mindful  of 
what  was  due  to  the  wife  and  mother,  yet  quick 
to  decipher  that  Mary  had  not,  in  the  few  minutes 
given  her  for  consultation,  forestalled  the  an- 
nouncement. 'This  rash  wooer  has  not  given 
us  much  time.  I  suppose  she  has  no  more  idea 
than  the  person  chiefly  concerned  had  beforehand, 
of  what  has  taken  place.' 

'  None,'  said  Mary,  cheerfully  ;  '  mamma  has 
too  much  to  do,  to  go  about  anticipating  oilers  to 
her  daughters  ;  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
they  do  come,  I  am  sure  she  will  leave  us  free 
to  answer  them  as  we  feel  inclined.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  Mr.  Carteret,  cordially, 
'  your  mother  is  a  busy  and  a  just  woman.  You 
have  neither  to  fear  idle  intermeddling  nor  un- 
righteous despotism  from  her.  The  worldly  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposal  will  not  dazzle  her.     She 
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is  one  of  the  most  independent  women,  with  the 
calmest  judgment,  I  ever  knew.' 

He  hked  tlie  opportunity,  when  he  had  it,  of 
praising  her  mother  to  Mary,  and  Mary  hked 
to  praise  her  mother  to  him.  The  father  and 
daiigliter  were  loyal  to  the  wdfe  and  mother  in 
the  division  that  was  between  them,  as  she  was 
loyal  to  them  ;  nobility  of  nature  and  pathos  in 
the  loyalty  existed  on  both  sides. 

Mrs.  Carteret  could  not  but  be  touched  by  a 
proposal — and  that  from  a   Graf  von    Felsberg, 
lightly  as  she  esteemed  Grafs  in  the  abstract — to 
one  of  her  daughters ;  but  she  took  it  quietly,  as 
her  family  had  foreseen,  and  she  did  not  for  an  in- 
stant doubt  Mary's  right  to  decide  in  the  negative 
if  she  were  so  disposed.     '  You  cannot  say  yes  to 
him,  my  love  ?  '  she  enquired,  affected  to  tenderness 
by  the  agitation — even  to  her,  of  such  an  event 
among  her  daughters.     'Well,  you   know  your 
own  feelings  best,  and  one  many  be  thankful  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  call  for  you  to  put  any 
force  upon  them.     I   cannot    say  I  think  such 
force  is  ever  warranted  ;  but  you,  with  your  papa, 
and  me,  and  Eegy,  and  Tom,  ready  to  come  home 
and  look  after  you,  when  we  are  gone,  are  quite 
free — as  you  ought  to  be,  to  settle  the  matter  which 
is  your  own.     I  do  not  deny  that  I  should  like  to 
have  you  established  in  life,  and  you  know   that 
I  hold  marriage  to  be  the  one  establishment  for 
a  woman.     I  even  go  so  far  as  to  confess  that  I 
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have  a  special  anxiety  to  see  you,  of  all  my  daugh- 
ters, well  married,  because  it  was  your  papa's 
pleasure  to  bring  you  up  a  little  peculiarly,  by  as- 
sociating you  with  himself,  so  that  you  have  notions 
not  altogether  like  those  of  other  girls.  There  is 
a  great  deal  of  undesirable  license  of  opinion,  where 
women  and  their  education  and  career  are  con- 
cerned, abroad,  in  the  present  day.  But  to  be  well 
mariied,  of  course  it  must  be  a  mariiage  of  affec- 
tion, and  I  am  glad,  for  my  part,  that  you  have  not 
fixed  your  affections  on  a  foreigner.  I  fancy,  too, 
that  the  young  man  has  been  rather  premature  in 
his  suit.  He  was  introduced  to  you  at  the  Countess 
von  Hersfeld's,  was  he  not  ?  lie  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  calling  at  the  house,  and  you  have  met 
him  elsewhere ;  but  your  father  is  barely  acquainted 
with  him  ;  while  the  Count  of  Falkenberg — Fels- 
berg,  is  it  ? — has  not  taken  the  trouble  of  learning 
so  much  Enghsh  as  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
me.  I  should  choose  to  be  able  to  converse  a  little 
with  my  son-in-law.  I  have  hardly  noticed  him, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  has  impressed  me  favourably. 
Your  papa  says  he  is  satisfied  that  this  Count  is  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  would  have  been 
very  nice  for  you,  supposing  you  had  cared  for  hini; 
but,  when  one  thinks  of  it,  the  greater  politeness 
might  have  been  expected  of  him  from  his  position 
in  society.  There  is  something  amiss  with  a  man, 
when  he  cannot  conduct  the  most  important  affairs 
with  due  propriety.' 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Mr.  Carteret,  though  he  had  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  censure  Mary  for  levity — of  all  offences, 
in  receiving  the  Graf's  proposal,  was  sufficiently  in- 
dulgent to  her  state  of  mind  to  contrive  that  the 
Grafs  seeing  her  should  be  in  his  presence,  and  for 
the  shortest  interval.  Indeed,  the  rejected  lover 
was  not  very  hard  to  dismiss  in  the  first  instance — 
it  might  be  from  the  height  of  his  dudgeon,  or  from 
a  certain  sense  of  awkwardness  and  shyness,  which 
so  proud  and  stupid  a  man  felt  in  such  a  mistress's 
presence.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Carteret  was  right :  that 
the  Graf  had  blundered  into  a  declaration — prema- 
ture even  where  his  own  feelings  were  concerned. 
Or  it  might  even  be  in  view  of  his  scanty  English, 
and  Mary's  deficient  German  that  he  did  not 
crave  a  longer  or  more  private  interview.  He  was 
certainly  stunned  by  his  rejection,  and  surprised 
Mary  with  the  reticence  of  the  resentment  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  feel,  and  which  was  not  with- 
out its  dignity.  He  still  bowed  over  her  hand, 
instead  of  proposing  to  deal  her  that  buffet  on  the 
cheek,  after  the  fashion  of  his  N^orman  predecessor. 
He  only  answered  her  expectations  so  far  as  to 
declare  to  her  that  he  would  not  give  up  hope,  and 
that  he  still  trusted  to  maintain  his  friendship  with 
her  and  her  family — before  he  stalked  away. 

'  Words,  of  course,'  said  Mr.  Carteret,  begin- 
ning again  to  banter  his  daughter,  and  that  not 
vnthout  a  considerable  sense  of  relief — in  spite  of 
the  assurance  of  his  words — that  a  troublesome 
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affair  was  over — '  quite  civil  words  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. There,  didn't  I  tell  you,  Mary — you'll 
allow  me  to  remind  you — that  men,  even  Grafs  and 
Mad  Grafs,  were  reasonable  in  their  suits,  and  did 
not  hold  any  woman  worth  their  persecution.  He 
has  been  pulled  up  rather  unpleasantly  in  a  mis- 
placed passion,  that  is  all ;  and  whether  it  is  for 
his  good  or  not,  he  will  be  the  last  person  who  will 
seek  to  recall  either  the  passion  or  its  object.' 

Mary  did  not  contradict  her  father.  Where 
was  the  use  of  saying  anything,  when  even  he 
fancied  her  laboiuring  under  a  foolish  exaggeration 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  position  ?  But  she  could 
not  rid  herself  of  the  conviction  that  the  Graf,  Avho 
had  never  endured  serious  contradiction  in  his  life 
before,  would  not,  when  he  came  to  himself,  con- 
sent to  be  beaten,  at  once,  by  a  piece  of  sentiment, 
or,  for  that  matter,  by  any  earthly  consideration. 
He  would  only  feel  stimulated  by  what  might 
have  proved  an  overwhelming  obstacle  to  another 
German  Graf,  in  a  decided  refusal  from  a  woman, 
and  an  Englishwoman. 

Mary  had  a  lively  apprehension  that  the  Graf  in 
his  perversity  might  go  so  for  as  to  glory  in  what 
would  be  another  man's  shame.  '  And  if  he  fol- 
low me,  and  draw  attention  upon  me  and  my 
family,  by  his  folly,'  said  Mary,  giving  her  imagi- 
nation full  play,  and  taking  the  gloomiest  view  of 
the  situation,  '  my  life  will  be  rendered  a  burden 
to  me.' 

I  2 
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Her  depression  was  not  lightened  by  the  com- 
prehension that  the  world  might  very  well  mis- 
understand the  relations  of  the  two — might  accuse 
her  of  not  knowing  her  own  mind,  of  lending  the 
Graf  encouragement,  and  being  guilty  of  coquetry. 
A  man  like  TafT  Penryn,  whose  object  in  life  was 
not  to  get  his  will  even  in  the  winning  of  a  woman, 
but  to  confer  a  world-wide  benefit,  which  should 
last  throughout  all  generations,  would  say  it  was  a 
pity  that  girls  were  not  wiser  and  nobler.  It  was 
like  a  girl,  especially  an  English  girl  of  Mary's 
class,  to  be  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  sharing  the 
idle  state  and  splendour  of  an  idiotic  booby  like 
the  Graf  von  Felsberg. 

Mary  was  confirmed  in  her  fears  by  Fra's 
manner,  after  the  Grafs  refusal  had  reached  the 
younger  sisters'  ears.  Lyd  was  tearful  in  her 
mixture  of  pride  and  regret :  '  To  tliink  that  the 
Graf  has  been  caring  for  you  all  this  time,  that 
he  has  actually  proposed  to  you,  Mary ;  nobody 
in  Dresden  will  ever  believe  it ! ' 

'Nobody  in  Dresden  except  ourselves  will 
ever  hear  of  it — if  I  get  my  will — and  if  other 
people  have  any  sense  of  what  is  due  to  honour 
and  good  feeling,'  rejoined  Mary,  promptly. 

'  But  if  you  could  have  had  him,  dear — oh ! 
how  jolly  it  would  have  been,'  cried  Lyd,  longingly, 
and  using  a  boy's  word  for  which  she  had  often 
got  into  disgrace  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
'  Why,  we  should  have  been  countesses  ourselves 
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— at  least  you  would  have  been  ;  and  we  might 
have  had  a  betrothal  presently,  with  your  name 
and  the  Graf's  put  in  the  newspapers  together, 
just  as  if  you  had  been  married  outright;  and 
then  no  farther  concealment  would  have  been 
possible,' 

'  It  cannot  be,  Lyd  ;  say  no  more  about  it ;' 
and  Lyd  submitted  ruefully, 

Fra  was  not  so  pliable  ;  while  she  met  Mary 
very  suavely  and  benignantly,  without  any,  save 
indirect,  references  to  what  had  occurred,  but 
these  all  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  though 
the  crisis  was  deferred,  Mary  was  to  be  at  some 
future  period  Grlifin  von  Felsberg. 

Even  Mary  was  puzzled.  Had  Fra  been  mis- 
informed ?  or  had  she,  in  spite  of  her  quickness, 
misunderstood  the  conclusion  of  the  matter?  or  was 
she — and  this  Mary  dreaded  above  all — somehow 
in  the  Grafs  conlidenco — engaged  in  a  species  of 
clandestine  correspondence  with  him,  and  so  in 
receipt  of  later  intelligence  with  regard  to  liis 
intentions,  than  the  rest  of  the  party.  But  when 
Fra  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  her  belief 
in  a  forbidden  event  resolved  itself  into  her  un- 
shaken faith  in  Mary's  and  everybody's  worldly 
wisdom,  under  whatever  form  of  disguise.  The 
'  leddy '  was  '  daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o'  Cockpen ;' 
and  so  Fra  ignored  the  refusal. 

'  I  have  already  told   you,  Mary,   I  don't  ap- 
prove of  your  style  of  treatment  of  the  Graf ;  I 
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am  afraid  it  shows  that  you  have  only  been  accus- 
tomed to  deal  with  small  fish,  and  not  to  stand  on 
ceremony  with  them.  It  is  taking  too  great  a 
liberty  with  a  man  of  his  pretensions.  It  might  be 
positively  dangerous  with  any  other  man  of  his  rank ; 
but  no  doubt  our  friend  sees  through  ourhttle  affec- 
tations— or  maidenly  modesty,  shall  we  call  it  ? — 
and  papa  and  mamma's  stiffness  and  pride  in  their 
own  way.  Very  nice  it  all  is,  to  be  sure,'  and  Fra 
feigned  to  smother  a  yawn,  '  shows  us  to  be  most 
respectable  people  in  our  line.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Graf  has  the  taste  to  appreciate  it,  after  having 
been  sickened  with  ill-judged,  forward  overtures 
for  his  favour.  And,  so  I  was  saying,  Polly,  I 
think  we  had  better  all  take  these  additional  les- 
sons in  music  and  painting  which  we  have  talked 
of,  and  which  we  proposed  to  put  off  till  the  cold 
weather  returned.  But  we  may  never  have  so 
much  leisure  again.  And,  a  propos  of  music,  it  is  a 
loss  that  you  have  no  special  talent  for  it,  though 
I  will  do  my  best  to  make  up  for  it.  The 
Baroness  has  talked  to  me,  over  and  over  again, 
of  the  charming  music  room  at  Felsberg  which 
looks  out  on  the  fiower  gardens,  and  of  the  learned 
Kammer  Musihis^  who  is  still  in  office  there.  Ah, 
my  dear  Mary,  I  do  envy  you  your  opportunities, 
if  that  would  do  any  good.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

A  DOUBLE  WEDDING. 

It  was  a  welcome  diversiou  to  Mary,  when  she 
received  a  note  from  Friiulein  Korner,  enclosing 
another  from  Kunigunde  Griin,  asking  her — with  a 
good-humoured  provision  for  the  gratification  of 
her  Enghsh  curiosity,  and  a  happy  assurance  of 
her  friendly  interest — to  accompany  Friiulein  Kor- 
ner and  make  one  of  the  guests  at  the  double  cere- 
mony in  the  Kreuz  Kirche,  and  afterwards  at 
the  banquet  in  the  neighboiuring  hotel,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  famous  brother  and  sister's 
wedding. 

Mary  read  the  note  aloud,  and  expressed 
openly  her  pleasure  at  the  opportunity  of  making 
one  in  a  great  family  festival,  with  her  gratitude 
to  the  two  Friiulein  for  their  remembrance  of 
her. 

'  Surely  you  will  not  go,  Mary  ? '  said  Fra,  with 
decided  disapproval.  '  I  am  aware  that  you  are 
fond  of  pottering  among  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men — and  perhaps,  as  matters  have  turned 
out,  such  a  propensity  is  not  altogether  to    be 
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regretted.  What  is  a  taste  for  low  life  in  one,  is  only 
condescension  and  a  proper  interest  in  tlie  family- 
retainers  in  another.  But  you  have  not  retainers 
yet,  my  dear  Polly,  and  I  really  do  not  see  what 
you  have  to  do  with  these  Griins.  Patronage  of 
the  stage  may  be  all  very  w^ell,  especially  when  it 
represents  the  opera,  and  not  simply  the  drama, 
for  which  refined  people  don't  care  much  now-a- 
days ;  but  I  repeat  you  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
patronise.  I  rather  wonder,  dear,  especially  after 
your  modest  protest,  that  you  should  take  your 
new  honours  upon  you  by  anticipation.' 

'  I  anticipate  no  honours,'  said  Mary,  '  and  I 
see  no  condescension  or  patronage.  The  Griins 
are  the  son  and  daughter  of  an  advocate  like  our 
uncle  Charles.  I  thought  you  and  Lyd  enter- 
tained the  deepest  regard  for  contraltos  and  so- 
pranos, basses  and  tenors.  Why  may  not  I,  since 
my  instincts  are  not  so  refined,  feel  cordially 
towards  a  good  actor  and  actress  ?  ' 

'  Entertain  regard  ?  Yes  ;  because  they  minis- 
ter to  one's  highest  pleasures ;  and  if  misfortune 
befalls  them,  if  even  they  are  out  of  sorts  with  the 
toothache — you  saw  what  a  fright  Voss  was,  with 
a  bad  cold,  the  other  evening,  and  how  hoarsely 
she  sang — where  is  our  pleasure  ?  But  to  be 
guests  at  their  mamage  feasts ! — I  should  not 
think  of  it,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  Patti  or  a  Nils- 
son,  when  in  all  probability  there  would  be  no 
question  of  our  acceptance  or  refusal.' 
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'  For  whom  do  you  take  yourself,  Fra  ?  The 
daughter  of  a  poor  squire,  of  no  great  number  of 
acres,  the  granddaughter,  on  mamma's  side,  of  a 
plain  country  vicar  ! ' 

'  And  the  sister-in-law  to  be  of  the  high-born 
Graf  von  Felsberg  :  I  am  qualifjdng  myself  for  the 
honour.  Former  liberties  might  be  forgiven  in  a 
Griifin,  which  would  never  be  looked  over  in  her 
sister  ;  though  if  I  were  you,  I  should  be  careful, 
Mary.  You  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me  for  keeping 
up  the  dignity  of  the  family.' 

'  I  owe  you  no  obligation  on  that  account ; 
the  dignity  of  the  family  is  of  sufficient  value  not 
to  need  being  kept  up.  Your  pride  is  yet  no 
mate  for  mine,  Fra.' 

Mary,  in  bridal  white  herself,  was  early  at  the 
disposal  of  Fraulein  Korner. 

The  first  cloud  which  came  over  the  distraction 
from  recent  troubles  that  Mary  had  counted  on 
securing,  was  in  the  greater  coolness  of  manner 
perceptible,  both  in  the  kind  old  Fraulein  and  in 
Taff  Penryn,  who  waited  to  escort  the  two  ladies 
to  the  lioLise  of  the  brother  and  sister  Jacobi's 
uncle,  and  thence  with  the  bridal  train  to  church. 
Mary  was  not  slow  to  attribute  this  shade  of  reserve 
to  the  publicity  of  the  scene  on  the  Corso,  and  to 
inferences  drawn  from  it. 

Indeed,  Fraulein  Korner,  in  her  simplicity 
and  her  privilege  as  an  old  woman,  referred  in- 
directly to  rumours  wliich  must  have  circulated 
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as  far  as  the  Gottessegen.  '  Ah,'  she  said, '  there  is 
nothing  but  changes,  my  young  friends  ;  all  take 
their  turn,  till  it  will  be  Herr  Penryn  who  will  be 
forsaking  the  Gottessegen  for  rooms  of  his  own, 
next.  He  says  he  is  like  a  former  countryman  of 
his — wedded,  if  not  to  his  country,  to  his  career. 
So  I  wait  till  we  see.  And  it  is  no  more  than 
right  that  changes  should  come  when  people  are 
young  and  pliant,  and  can  still  bend  this  way  and 
that  to  altered  circumstances,  without  suffering  by 
the  bending  ;  if  only  the  changes  are  altogether 
good — not  merely  such  a  promotion  as  that  from 
Friiulein  to  Frau,  or  to  the  "  Von  "  before  the  name, 
of  which  those  Germans  who  are  entitled  to  it 
are  so  jealous.  They  are  not  bad  in  themselves, 
that  title  Frau  and  that  little  prefix  Von.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  I  should  have  quarrelled  with  them 
in  my  day,  especially  if  they  had  been  in  connec- 
tion with  a  great  German  nobleman.  But  I  think 
that  I  would  still  have  remembered  that  Agathe 
Korner  was  neither  a  despised  nor  an  unhappy 
girl  in  her  single  state — and  that  Korner  was  a 
very  good  name  in  itself  without  the  Von,  thus 
I  should  have  taken  care  not  to  pay  too  highly 
for  tlie  promotion.  Yet,  after  all,'  confessed 
the  old  woman,  suddenly  undoing  her  lecture,  \I 
daresay  the  great  nobleman  would  have  carried 
the  day.  It  is  not  all  of  us  who  can  have  castles 
older  than  the  Eeformation,  with  great  forests  and 
mountains  to  call  our  own  and  to  preside  over  ;  and 
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if  there  is  nothing  really  bad  known  of  the  noble- 
man, why  may  not  he,  after  all,  turn  out  as  well 
as  another  man  ? ' 

'  I  do  not  know,  and  I  do  not  care,  my  dear 
Fraulein,'  answered  Mary,  laughing,  though  her 
colour  rose.  '  Pardon  me,  but  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  great  noblemen,  and  neither  have  the 
Griins  with  whom  we  are  concerned  to-day.' 

Taff  Penryn  looked  up  quickly  and  doubtfully 
at  her  speech,  as  if  he  felt  inclined  to  contradict 
her  point  blank,  with  his  brotherly  rudeness ;  but 
he  thought  better  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
tinge  of  cold  restraint  which  she  had  detected  in 
his  greeting,  was  sensibly  warmed  and  relaxed. 

On  their  way  to  join  tlie  rest  of  the  company, 
Mary  heard  of  various  bridal  observances,  unknown, 
in  England — especially  of  the  anticipatory  festi- 
val on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  wedding,  in 
w^hich  the  relations  and  friends  on  both  sides  take 
part,  and  at  which  bride  and  bridegroom  are 
present,  in  the  same  hotel  at  which  the  wedding 
feast  is  to  be  celebrated ;  of  the  family  entertain- 
ment oiPoltern  Abend,  the  practical  jokes  of  which 
bear  special  reference  to  family  idiosyncrasies  and 
to  childish,  boyish  and  girlish  escapades  on  the 
jjart  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride  ;  and  of  the 
mystic  ceremony  of  twining  tlie  myrtle  wreath, 
performed  by  the  bride  and  lier  dearest  friends. 

Fraulein  Korner's  party  proved  late.  Mary 
had  merely  a  gUmpse  of  the  brides,  with    their 
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great  bouquets,  as  they  were  led  by  their  respective 
bridegrooms  to  the  first  carriage.  She  received 
a  vague  impression  of  white  silk  gowns  and  veils 
spotted  with  myrtle  sprigs,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  black  broadcloth,  wliite  vests  and 
neckties,  and  little  bouquets  of  myrtle  in  button 
holes,  at  that  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

The  tide  of  company  which  helped  to  conceal 
the  couples  was  the  ordinary  crowd  of  well-dressed 
people — old  ladies  in  lavender  silks,  lace  shawls, 
and  head-dresses  with  feathers  ;  young  ladies  in 
tarletanes,  with  pink  and  blue  sashes  ;  gentlemen 
stout  and  slender,  old  and  young.  These  flowed  out 
from  salle  and  saloji,  and  hastened  to  occupy  the 
string  of  carriages  bound  for  the  Kreuz  Kirche. 

Mary  saw  no  more  of  brides  and  bridegrooms 
till  she  found  herself  in  a  throng  that  was  being 
marshalled  in  the  vestry  of  the  church,  a  pro- 
minent figure  in  which  was  a  pastor — a  little, 
wrinkled,  brown-faced  old  man,  in  black  Geneva 
gown,  white  bands,  and  black  silk  skull  cap, 
carrying  his  square  prayer-book.  After  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  party  was  concluded,  and  sharply 
inspected  by  an  officiating  sacristan,  the  pastor 
walked  in  first  with  his  book.  Behind  him  went 
two  little  children  of  the  Jacobi  family,  a  boy  and 
girl,  having  baskets  with  flowers,  which  they  strewed 
as  they  went,  ending  by  tumbling,  baskets  and  all, 
at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  being  ignominiously 
picked  up  and  removed  by  the  sacristan. 
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Then  followed  the  brides,  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  their  respective  bridegrooms,  looking  to  Mary 
as  if  they  were  taking  their  fate  into  their  own 
hands,  and  giving  themselves  away,  for  better  for 
worse,  without  either  permission  sought,  or  assist- 
ance rendered  in  the  deed.  Eelations  and  friends 
succeeded  in  a  \oucr  file.  The  brides  and  bride- 
grooms  sat  down  on  the  four  chairs  placed  ready 
for  them  in  front  of  the  altar,  before  which  the 
pastor  stood. 

Kunigunde  handed  her  bouquet  to  one  of  her 
girl  companions,  that  she  might  be  the  more  dis- 
encraged  for  what  was  to  follow.  The  sacristan 
sedulously  spread  the  two  brides'  veils  over  the 
backs  of  their  chairs.  The  company  took  their 
places  on  long  benches  behind  the  brides  and 
bridegrooms.  The  pastor  began  an  animated  and 
somewhat  lengthy  address,  accompanied  with  ex- 
pressive gestures. 

At  first  Mary's  attention  was  distracted  from 
the  act  of  the  day,  and  beyond  the  circle  in  which 
it  was  performed,  to  take  in  the  surroundings. 
She  noticed  the  plain  white  building,  the  tiers  of 
galleries  like  boxes  with  lattices — the  lattices  thrown 
open,  the  picture — mediocre  in  merit  and  obscure 
in  execution — representing  the  crucifixion  above, 
and  the  silver  crucifix  upon,  the  altar.  She  re- 
marked the  two  good  portraits  hanging  on  oppo- 
site walls — the  one  of  Martin  Luther,  the  other 
probably  of  some  popular  superintendent  or  pastor 
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of  the  cliurcli.  She  got  as  far  as  the  large  audi- 
ence, testifying  to  the  popularity  of  the  Griins,  and 
who  were  there  apart  from  the  wedding  company. 
They  sat  in  everyday  dress,  behind  the  open 
lattices  of  the  front  seats  of  the  galleries,  and  in 
the  pews  below.  They  were  finished  off  by  a 
fringe  of  old  women  and  children,  in  their  quaint 
head  kerchiefs,  who  had  strayed  in  from  the 
streets,  and  stood  behind  the  chancel  rails. 

Mary  recalled  her  wandering  thoughts,  and 
sought  to  fix  them  on  the  pastor's  eloquence.  He 
spoke  of  the  closeness  and  blessedness  of  the  mar- 
riage relation.  He  described  each  couple  as  walking 
through  hfe  hand  in  hand,  and  pointed  out  that  a 
burden  was  more  easily  lifted  by  four  hands  than 
by  two.  He  contrasted  the  storms  that  might 
rage  around  the  home,  with  tlie  peace  and  happi- 
ness which  ought  to  prevail  within.  He  dwelt  on 
the  love  that  was  not  created  for  youth,  strength, 
and  sunshine  alone,  but  to  endure  and  suffer,  for- 
get and  forgive,  and  which  bore  all,  believed  all, 
hoped  all.  He  wound  up  by  reminding  those 
men  and  women  that  this  life  was  fleetincr  but 
there  was  a  great,  an  endless  life  beyond,  and  by 
enjoining  on  them  to  hold  fast  their  faith. 

Kunigunde,  who  in  the  course  of  her  profession 
had  represented  a  bride  at  the  altar  ere  now,  was 
not  a  bit  the  better  for  such  familiarity  with  the 
position,  or  for  any  womanly  experience  she  could 
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claim,  in  so  far  as  composure  of  demeanour  was 
concerned.     She  wept  abundantly. 

Minna  Jacobi,  who  was  much  younger  and  had 
no  experience,  either  professional  or  private,  sat 
quietly  and  stared  at  her  bouquet,  as  if  its  camellias 
were  engrossing  her — as,  perhaps,  in  her  compara- 
tive childishness,  they  were. 

Eobert  Jacobi  looked,  with  a  httle  disturbance 
in  his  air,  at  his  weeping  bride. 

Emmerich  Grlin  strove  to  preserve  his  character 
for  sang-froid^  by  leaning  back  on  his  chair  with 
half-closed  eyes,  but  was  manifestly  more  agitated 
than  was  the  little  girl  beside  him. 

The  homily  ended,  the  brides  and  bridegrooms 
knelt  down  before  the  altar.  The  pastor  asked 
the  men  by  name,  '  Eobert,'  '  Emmerich,'  would 
they  take  these  women  to  be  their  lawful  wedded 
wives,  to  endow  with  their  worldly  goods,  etc., 
etc.;  and  was  answered  with  muttered  ^  jas.''  He 
turned  to  the  women,  '  Kunigunde,'  '  Minna,' 
with  the  same  form.  Kunigunde's  '■  ja  '  sounded 
like  a  sobbing  sigli ;  Minna's  was  a  clear,  sweet 
assent. 

The  pastor  then  drew  off  in  succession  the 
rings  of  betrothal  from  the  men's  and  placed  them 
on  the  women's  hands,  and  took  the  rings  of  be- 
trothal from  the  women's  and  placed  them  on  the 
men's  hands.  In  each  case  the  wedding  ring  was 
put  on  the  right,  instead  of  the  left  hand,  and 
was  accompanied  with  the  solemn  reminder, '  What 
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God  hath  joined  let  not  man  put  asunder.'  A 
short  prayer  was  read,  and  the  '  Vater  Unser  '  was 
said.  Finally,  the  pastor  blessed  the  couples,  rest- 
ing his  hands  hghtly  for  an  instant,  first  on  the 
men's,  and  then  on  the  women's  heads.  Neither 
in  prayer,  nor  in  all  that  preceded  it,  did  any  of 
the  marriage  party  join — they  sat  as  witnesses  to 
the  contract. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  the  brides 
and  bridegrooms  led  the  way  into  the  vestry. 
Then  there  followed  much  congratulation  and 
kissing,  not  only  of  Kunigunde  and  Minna,  but  of 
Eobert  and  Emmerich,  with  comrade  embracing 
comrade. 
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CHAPTEE  XXVIII. 

A   MARRIAGE    FEAST THE    DONXIXG    OF  TWO    '  FORE- 
HEAD   BANDS.' 

The  carriages  were  re-filled,  and  rolled  away  to  the 
great  hotel,  where,  though  marriage  festivals  were 
every-day  events,  they  still  received  the  honour 
with  which  humanity  crowns  them,  while  they 
roused  in  the  bosoms  of  sentimental  Kellner  and 
sympathetic  Kamraer  Miidclien  the  tenderest 
thrills.  These  Kellner  and  Kanniier  Madchen,  in 
white  vests  and  ties,  and  gay  ribands,  swarmed 
about  the  entrance  hall.  The  staircase  was  lined 
with  shrubs,  and  perfume  was  shed  prodigally — for 
these  thrifty  Germans,  on  the  stair  carpet,  uncovered 
for  the  occasion.  The  children  Jacobi  had  been 
forestalled  in  their  office,  since  all  the  flower  jars 
in  the  hotel  had  been  put  under  contribution,  to 
strew  the  brides'  path  with  pansies  and  tulips,  mai- 
bliimen,  and  early  roses.  Over  this  floral  carpet, 
Kunigunde  and  Eobert,  Minna  and  Emmerich,  led 
the  way  as  before,  and  repaired  witli  their  suite, 
amidst  a  murmuring  chorus  of  admiration  and 
applause  from  the  onlookers   at  every  corner  of 
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vantage,  to  a  drawing-room,  in  the  first  place.  There 
any  holes  or  breaks  in  the  procession  were  repaired 
and  readjusted,  while  the  band,  stationed  for  an 
hour  back  in  the  orchestra  of  the  great  concert 
room,  where  the  long  dinner  table  was  set  out, 
struck  up  Mendelsshon's  '  Wedding  March.' 

Pacing  harmoniously,  in  accordance  wdth  the 
accompaniment,  brides  and  bridegrooms  resumed 
their  progress,  and  making  a  long  circuit,  tra- 
versed the  hall  from  end  to  end,  in  order  to  reach 
fom'  throne-like  chairs,  placed  side  by  side,  and 
canopied  with  wreaths  of  flowers.  The  guests 
seated  themselves  in  less  distinguished  fashion, 
and  the  banquet  was  heralded  by  the  land- 
lord— a  moustached  and  imposing  individual,  of 
many  bows — taking  his  station  at  a  side  table, 
and  ladling  out  with  his  own  hand  the  first  spoon- 
fuls of  soup — a  compliment  only  paid  to  royalty 
and  to  brides. 

The  meal  was  extensive  and  protracted,  as  only 
stout  Saxons  have  the  digestion  and  patience  to 
close  with  such  a  meal,  while  ever  and  anon  the 
band  in  attendance  thundered  an  air  and  its  varia- 
tions. 

Mary  had  been  placed  next  her  countryman, 
Taff  Penryn,  and  was  indebted  to  him  for  a  merry 
commentary,  ranging  impartially  over  the  guests, 
the  dishes,  and  the  music.  He  was  by  that  time 
ill  excellent  spirits — indeed,  as  he  was  celebrating 
the  wedding  of  an  old  college  friend,  and  of  an 
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adopted  sister  iu  Kuuigunde,  it  would  have  been 
treason  to  friendship  to  be  less  than  joyous.  His 
evening  dress  was  got  up  regardless  of  expense, 
the  cobwebs  of  his  studies  and  inventions  were 
blown  away  from  his  brain  for  one  day.  Mary 
had  never  seen  TafF  Penryn  look  so  handsome,  so 
young,  and  so  gay. 

Mary  was  tempted  to  watch  the  principal  figures, 
and  to  marvel  at  their  coolness  and  easy  hilarity. 
Eobert  and  Emmerich  were  clinking  their  glasses 
as  far  as  they  could  reach,  and  were  sending  their 
plates  for  this  and  that  special  dainty.  Minna  was 
picking  at  her  truffle  stuffing  with  youthful  relish. 
Kunigunde,  who  had  been  the  most  overcome,  had 
completely  recovered  ;  she  was  flashing  back  mer- 
riment to  her  bridegroom — she  was  proposing  to 
pull  a  merry-thought  with  him — she  was  selecting 
the  choicest  strawberries  for  him.  She  scan- 
dalised Mary  by  the  frankness  with  which  she 
came  publicly  to  his  aid  in  need,  and  by  the 
equal  frankness  with  which  she  received  the  act 
of  gallantry  by  which  lie  acknowledged  her  ser- 
vice. 

A  German  bridegroom  must  wear  myrtle  iu 
the  bouquet  in  his  button-hole,  even  as  the  bride 
wears  the  myrtle  crown.  Eobert  had  lost  his 
bouquet ;  Kunigunde  supplied  the  defect.  She 
set  about  the  office  m  methodical  fashion  ;  she  cut 
out  and  measured  sprigs  from  her  own  huge  bou- 
quet, which  with  Minna's  was  set  upon   the  table 
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before  them,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  operation  of 
eating ;  she  sent  a  Kellner  for  a  small  supply  of 
wire  ;  she  sorted,  bound,  and  clipped,  as  if  she 
had  not  been  seated  a  bride  among  sixty  wed- 
ding guests.  When  the  bouquet  was  completed 
to  her  satisfaction,  she  bent  forward  and  fastened 
it  securely  in  the  careless  Eobert's  breast.  In 
return  he  took  the  capable  hand  which  thus  minis- 
tered to  him,  and  pressed  his  moustached  lips  to  it, 
in  the  presence  of  those  of  the  assembly  who  w^ere 
not  more  seriously  and  selfishly  engaged,  but  were 
contemplating  with  pleasure  what  could  not  be 
called  by-play. 

'  Wliy  not  ?  '  asked  Taff  Penryn,  smiling  an 
answer  to  Mary's  silent  protest.  '  May  not  a  man 
kiss  the  hand — nay,  kiss  the  lips  of  his  wedded 
wife,  before  their  friends  and  the  world,  without 
offence  ?  ' 

'I  suppose  he  may,  if  he  will,'  said  Mary, 
rather  reluctant  to  discuss  the  subject;  'but  is 
not  the  bloom  of  the  peach  brushed  off? ' 

'  I  cannot  see  that  it  need  be,  but  1  know  that 
there  is  more  reserve  in  our  country.' 

Mary  lost  his  next  few  words,  because  she 
was  struck  by  his  saying  '  our,'  when  she  would 
have  expected  him  to  say  '  your  country.'  After 
she  had  got  over  the  impression,  and  the  questions 
excited  by  it — namely,  was  he  less  German  now 
than  when  she  had  first  known  him,  or  was  she 
less  English  ? — she  heard  him  explaining  that  the 
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Germans  were  single-hearted  and  sincere  as  a  race, 
that  they  had  no  fear  of  ridicule,  though  they 
were  not  without  a  strong  sense  of  humour ;  neitlier 
did  they  readily  cherish  the  suspicion  that  they 
would  be  regarded  as  feigning  manly  transport,  or 
womanly  bliss,  w^hen  it  was  fully  warranted. 

She  admitted  the  argument,  but  she  could  not, 
with  her  Enghsh  instincts  and  training,  approve  of 
the  practice,  notwithstanding  she  had  to  submit, 
more  than  once  in  the  evening,  to  be  an  unwilling 
blushing  spectatress,  when  Robert  and  Emmerich 
openly  kissed,  not  merely  the  hands,  but  the  lips 
of  their  brides. 

'  You  are  so  cold,  stiff  and  dissembling,  you  Eng- 
lish,' said  a  plain-spoken  lady,  who  was  displeased 
by  remarking  that  Mary  turned  away  her  head  to 
avoid  becoming  privy  to  a  caress.  '  Even  our  be- 
trothed couples  are  free  to  show  their  fondness. 
What  sisht  can  be  sweeter,  more  touching,  more 
full  of  hope  and  promise  for  the  futui'e  !  We  older 
people  like  to  witness  it,  and  to  grow  young  again 
in  our  children  and  in  their  future  ;  and  they  don't 
grudge  us  our  share  in  tlieir  happiness.  But  you — 
what  celebrations  of  marriage  you  must  have  !  I 
should  not  hke  to  assist  at  them.  Xo  wonder  that 
you  fly  away  from  the  breakfasts  as  fast  as  horses 
can  carry  you.' 

In  the  meantime  the  lono-  marrin^e  dinner  of 
the  Griins  and  Jacobis,  which  began  at  three 
o'clock  and  lasted  till  sir,  had  only  arrived  at  the 
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stage  when  tlie  Bowie  is  dispensed,  and  toasts  are 
drunk  with  German  accompaniments.  After  the 
healths  of  the  brides  and  bridegrooms,  there  was 
sung  by  an  accomphslied  vocahst,  with  the  whole 
company  joining  in  the  chorus,  a  song  written, 
printed  and  circulated  for  the  evening,  in  honour 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  occasion.  Mary 
got  a  copy  of  that  song,  and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity, 
till  it  became  stale  among  many  similar  songs  in 
her  possession.  It  bore,  as  its  title,  that  it  was 
written  in  honour  of  the  weddings  of  the  Fraulein 
Kunigunde  Griin  and  Minna  Jacobi,  and  of  the 
Herren  Doctor  Eobert  Jacobi  and  Emmerich  Grlin. 
It  took  the  couples  separately,  and  indicated  in 
brief  verses,  with  apposite  epithets,  the  charms  of 
person,  mind,  and  character,  of  the  brides — the 
buxom  blitheness,  the  intellect,  the  kindness  of 
Kunigunde ;  the  delicate  budding  fairness,  the 
modesty  and  sweetness  of  Minna — and,  ag  suitable 
pendants  to  these  admirable  quahties,  the  compli- 
mentary gifts  in  the  bridegrooms  :  the  bushy  beard 
and  redeeming  brilliant  eyes,  the  ability  and  ster- 
hng  integrity  of  the  journalist  Eobert ;  with  the 
stalwart  figure,  the  manly  beauty,  the  histrionic 
genius,  and  the  real  want  of  assumption  even,  in 
the  petted,  lazy  ways  of  Emmerich. 

The  bard  went  on  to  sing  the  pleasant  inci- 
dents of  the  two  courtships,  in  the  tickled  ears  of 
the  principals  and  their  satellites.  Eobert  Jacobi 
and  Kunigunde  Griin  had  first  met  at  a  baptism, 
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where  he  was  one  of  the  godiathers,  and  she  one 
of  the  godmothers,  to  the  unconscious  child  form- 
ing the  hnk  between  them. 

Die  Gundrel,  so  geistreich,  so  hold  und  so  schcin, 

Jaja! 

Hat  Eobert  zuerst  auf'ner  Taufe  geselm — 

Ja  ja  ! 

Der  Sch-vviig'riu  nach  Weimar  sehon  scbrieb  er  das  Wort, 

Du  nahmest  mir,  ja,  meine  Sonne  niit  fort — 

Ja  ja  !  Ja  ja  !  Ja  ja  ! 

According  to  custom,  the  godfather  commenced 
his  acquaintance  with  the  particular  godmother 
with  whom  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  walk 
in  the  baptismal  procession,  by  sending  her,  before 
he  had  seen  her,  a  bouquet,  by  which  he  was  to 
distinguish  his  partner  the  moment  he  entered  the 
same  room  with  her.  That  bouquet  had  contained 
a  potent  flower,  and  hence  the  happy  result. 

Emmerich  Grlin  had  accomplished  his  final 
and  successful  assault  on  Minna  Jacobi's  heart,  at 
a  masked  ball,  where  he  personated  Hansel  to  her 
Grethel. 

Drauf  kommt  er  nach  Dresden  zum  Balle  masque  ; 

kJchrumm  schrumm  ! 
Der  nacke  Hansel  verstimmt  sie — o  vveh  ! 

Schrumm  schrumm  ! 
Mit  Versen  und  Blumen  er  Ibrt  operirt, 
Bis  endlich  stall  Grethel  zum  Ziele  ihii  iiihrt, 

Schrumm  schrumm  !   Schrunun  schrumm  !   Schrumm 

[schrumm  I 
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The  singer  touched  blandly,  and  with  art,  on 
the  obstacles  which  had  stood  in  the  course  of  true 
love.  Kunigunde  had  been  the  queen  of  her 
brother's  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  stage  on  which 
she  had  trod.  Emmerich  had  been  loth  that  she 
should  admit  another  king  into  the  generous  heart, 
but  love  had  given  Kobert  wit  to  prove  that  he 
was  king  of  journalists,  and  so  worthy  of  his 
queen ;  and  at  his  hearth  there  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared a  young  princess,  who  had  only  to  put  out 
her  hnnd  to  pluck  the  thorn  from  Emmerich's 
heart,  to  stanch  his  wound — to  cause  him  to  de- 
sire no  other  mate  than  her  who  came  so  happily 
to  his  rescue,  and  whom  Zeus  gave  him  in  his 
sister's  room. 

Die  Mlinner  die  schreiben  imd  dichten  d'rauf  los — 

Das  stimmt ! 
Das  maclit  sie  in  den  Augen  der  Madchen  gar  gross — 

Das  stimmt ! 
Was  Schiller  und  Nitzsclie  auch  fertig  gebracht, 
So  schon  wie  die  Beiden  hat's  Keiner  gemacht. 

Das  stimmt  !  Das  stimmt  !   Das  stimmt  ! 

D'rum,  so  wie  der  Gundrel  erging  es  auch  Minna, 

Eiei! 

Sie  dachten  im  Stillen,  das  wiir  was  vor  Ihnen, 

Eiei! 

Im  Herzen  der  Piirchen  es  siedet  und  tobt, 

Es  dauert  nicht  lange  (?)  da  war'n  sie  verlobt. 

Ei  ei  !  Ei  ei  !  Ei  ei ! 

Wir  grlUsen  Euch  Viere  und  rufen  jetzt  laut — 

Hurrah  ! 

Hoch  leb'  jeder  Briiutigam  mit  seiner  Braut — 

Hurrah ! 
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Hocli  lebe  die  Ehe,  nun  seid  Ihr  darin, 
Wir  wlinschen  :  Ihr  mochtet  recht  glucklich  stets  sein. 
Hurrah  !  Hurrah  1  Hurrah  !  * 

When  the  last  echoes  of  the  song  had  died  out 
in  a  tumult  of  satisfaction,  and  a  hubbub  of  friendly 
comment  and  criticism,  with  such  questions  as — 
'  Was  it  so?  Did  Kunigunde  truly  meet  Eobert 
first  at  the  Frau  Vulpius's  youngest  child's  baptism  ? 
But  she  must  have  heard  of  him  before,  since 
he  had  been  at  the  university  along  with  her 
brother,  and  Herr  Penryn,  and  all  the  three 
young  men  had  been  friends — only,  to  be  sure, 
there  was  no  need  for  the  poet  to  enter  into  such 
details.  And  was  it  also  a  fact  that  Minna's  be- 
trothal followed  immediately  upon  the  ball  ?  or 
was  it  not  delayed  for  several  weeks  ?  and  was 
not  the  close  association  of  the  two  events 
a  piece  of  poetical  license  ? '  The  nearest  re- 
lation of  the  Jacobis  rose  to  give  as  a  toast 
the  aged  fatlier  of  the  Grlins,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  tlie  wedding  in  company  with  a  married 
daughter,  in  whose  family  he  resided,  and  had 
been  allowed  to  follow  liis  inclination,  by  appear- 
ing in  an  ancient  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons,  a 
relic  of  remote  festivals.  His  eulogiser  ended  his 
speech  by  unexpectedly  beginning  to  recite  an 
original  poem,  which  had  for  its  theme  the  colour 
green,  with  all  its  valuable  attributes  and  agree- 

•  Adapted  from  a  song  sung  at  a  wedding  in  Dresden  in  1875. 
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able  associations.  Green  offered  repose  to  the 
eye,  and  delight  to  the  spirit.  It  was  found  in  the 
corn  which  supphed  man  with  bread,  and  in  the 
woods  which  furnished  him  with  a  roof  above  his 
head  and  a  floor  beneath  his  feet,  with  a  cradle 
and  a  deathbed — the  woods  which  were  the  wealth 
of  Saxony.  Green  was  seen  in  the  sea  and  in  the 
rainbow.  But  nowhere  did  the  ideas  connected 
with  the  colour  exist  more  fltly,  than  in  the  title 
of  his  venerable  friend  and  his  distinguished  and 
estimable  children.  Herr  Griin  and  his  son  and 
daughter  were  like  bread  good  for  daily  food,  and 
strong  and  sound  at  heart  as  the  statehest  ever 
green  pine.  They  gave  shelter  and  shade  ;  while 
he  who  profited  by  Emmerich's  and  Kunigunde's 
rare  gifts,  partook  of  an  exquisite  refreshment, 
which  might  help  him  to  endure  the  dust  and 
rust  of  his  daily  toil  and  care.  This  fanciful 
effusion  was  received  with  fervid  applause. 

The  company  resorted  to  the  drawing-room 
that  the  ball-room  might  be  cleared  for  dancing. 
In  the  interval  an  important  rite  was  celebrated. 

The  veils  and  myrtle  wreaths  were  removed 
once  and  for  ever  from  the  brides'  heads,  while 
Kunigunde  and  Minna  were  blindfolded,  and  a 
circle  of  bachelors  was  formed  around  them. 

Each  bride  held  the  myrtle  crown  she  had  just 
resigned.  This  she  extended  silently  to  one  of  her 
unseen  squires,  who  was  forced  to  accept  the  gift, 
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amidst  jubilant  shouts  of  congratulation  and 
glee  from  his  comrades. 

The  fortunate  man  had  something  to  do  in  re- 
turn. One  of  the  principal  matrons  stood  ready 
to  hand  him  a  httle  cap — a  flimsy  bit  of  tulle, 
ribbons  and  flowers,  and  this  he  poised  with 
awkward  iiands  on  the  head  of  the  bride  who  had 
endowed  him  with  the  wreath. 

The  transformation  effected  w^as  not  great,  but 
it  created  a  sensation,  and  moved  even  to  tears  those 
representatives  of  the  kind  souls  who  wipe  their 
eyes  at  every  wedding.  The  little  cap  was  the 
badge  of  wifehood,  with  its  responsibilities  and 
cares — the  sign  that  the  gay  heart  of  girlhood  and 
the  fearless  independence  of  womanhood  were 
laid  down  together  at  a  man's  feet.  Yet  the  cap 
became  Kunigunde's  broad  brow  better  than  the 
wreath  and  veil,  better  than  any  mock  crown 
which  she  had  ever  worn  right  regally,  and  it  sat 
very  jauntily  on  little  Minna's  blonde  head. 

Mary  looked  at  the  symbols,  thought  of  the 
Mad  Graf's  late  proposal,  and  shuddered. 

It  was  Taff  Penryn  to  whom  Kunigunde  had 
given  her  ^vreath,  it  was  '  Er  Kann  Alles  '  who  ar- 
ranged so  well  the  cap  on  which  Eobert  Jacobi  was 
gazing  in  triumph,  that  the  wife  had  not  to  alter 
its  position  by  a  hair's  breadth,  while  she  fastened 
it  securely. 

'  Do  you  know  what  I  have  done  ?'  said  Penryn 
to  Mary,  at  whose  elbow  he  was  for  ever  finding 
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himself,  this  evening.  '  That  is  the  last  remnant  of 
the  old  forehead  band  of  brave  and  true  German 
house-mothers  ;  you  may  see  it  in  its  perfection  on 
the  brows  of  some  of  tlie  old  Countesses  Fugger, 
in  the  frescoes  on  their  house  at  Augsburg.' 

'  It  is  the  Scotch  curch,'  said  Mary,  '  as  it  is 
referred  to  in  a  Scotch  marriage  song ' — 

Kerchief  to  cover  so  neat, 
Locks  that  the  wind  used  to  blaw, 
It  gars  me  half  hxugh  and  half  greet, 
To  think  o'  her  married  ava.* 

'  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  .^ '  he  said, 
holding  up  the  myrtle  wreath.  '  It  is  not  in  my 
way  at  all,  only  I  should  like  to  keep  some  of  it  for 
Kunigunde's  sake.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  part 
for  the  same  reason  ?  ' 

He  was  not  aware  of  any  '  saw'  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  his  spoil ;  he  had  no  ulterior 
meaning  when  he  spoke.  But  as  she  agreed 
to  his  suggestion,  and  tliey  divided  the  wreath 
and  plucked  out  the  sprays  together,  there 
flashed  upon  both  of  them  a  sense  of  something 
significant  in  the  deed.  Although  nobody  was 
attending  to  the  action,  or  perhaps  just  because 
they  were  left  to  themselves,  both  blushed  simul- 
taneously, while  a  thrill  of  consciousness  and  a 
sense  of  innocent  guilt  stole  into  their  occupation. 

*  *  Ein   Miidchen   unter    die   Hauhe   bringen.'      German 
proverb. 
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Kimigunde  came  up  as  they  had  finished  their 
work  of  destruction.  '  I  am  very  happy  that  you 
have  come  to  my  wedding  feast,  Miss  Carteret,' 
she  said  heartily  ;  'it  is  right  good  of  you.  But 
what  has  become  of  my  myrtle  crown  ?  It  should 
make  another,'  and  she  glanced  archly  at  tlie  silent 
couple.  Nobody  answered  the  question,  and  the 
bride,  who  was  mucli  in  request,  soon  moved 
away. 

The  ball-room  was  ready,  and  another  of  the 
many  processions  of  the  day  was  being  formed. 
This  time  it  was  for  the  polonaise,  that  most  German 
of  German  dances,  which  opens  balls  and  dis- 
tinguishes marriage  feasts.  Kunigunde  and  Minna 
wore  the  little  caps  which  set  them  apart  from 
their  former  associates,  and  from  what  they  tliem- 
selves  had  been  but  yesterday,  and  which  added  a 
piquant  and  rather  cliarming  item  to  the  bridal 
white,  the  great  bouquets  and  the  flowing  trains. 
They  headed  the  dance  each  witli  her  bridegroom, 
and  every  guest,  old  and  young,  fell  into  his  or 
her  position  in  the  rear.  The  whole  company 
marched  into  the  ball-room,  and  proceeded  to 
execute  the  complicated  and  picturesque  evolutions 
of  the  dance,  up  and  down,  round  and  round, 
diverging  to  right  and  left,  passing  under  arches 
of  interwined  arms,  partners  changing  partners  to 
meet  and  resume  their  allegiance.  Some  of  the 
Jacobi  children,  breaking  from  their  places,  crept 
in   behind  the  leading  couples  and  held  up  the 
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trains  of  the  brides,  lending  a  ftmtastic  grace  to 
their  movements. 

The  polonaise  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  serious 
business  of  dancing,  to  which  '  a  very  hurricane 
of  reels'  would  have  been  nothing.  Waltz  fol- 
lowed schottish,  and  polka  followed  them  both, 
without  pause  or  stay,  while  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  danced  round  dances  well  nij^h  as 
agilely  as  their  grandchildren.  The  bridegrooms 
and  the  brides  danced  long  enough  together  for 
the  remembrance  to  last  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  They  danced  apart  with  every  member 
of  the  company,  and  always  between  the  dances 
they  returned  to  their  first  loves,  and  whirled 
round  in  each  other's  arms,  as  if  they  were  fain 
to  dance  through  the  years  in  company.  There 
was  no  siQ;n  of  Emmerich's  laziness — he  would 
have  been  posted  as  a  craven  if  he  had  not  been 
in  mettle  to  dance  himself  uii2;h  to  death  on  his 
wedding  night. 

Here  a  stout,  grey-headed  man,  who  had  taken 
up  for  his  partner  a  spare,  be-lappeted,  be-chained 
and  be-ringed  contemporary,  came  in  violent  col- 
lision in  their  headlong  career  with  a  pair  of 
children  slyly  mimicking  their  seniors,  and  sent  the 
audacious  juveniles  down  like  a  shot,  by  sheer 
superior  impetus. 

No  harm  was  done,  and  within  three  minutes 
the  mischievous  boy  of  the  offenders  was  capering 
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and  cutting  passes  with  the  unbuckled  sword  of 
one  of  the  officers  present. 

The  same  officer  danced  Hke  a  Berserker.  He 
threw  about  his  arms  and  legs  so  wildly  that  it 
seemed  a  miracle  that  he  did  no  damage  with 
them,  and  should  in  the  end  recover  his  members 
intact. 

Emmerich  Griin,  though  he  danced  like  a  man 
trained  by  a  ballet  master,  retained  a  trick  of 
inclining  his  head  to  one  side,  with  a  somewhat 
lackadaisical  air.  Mary  was  haunted  long  after- 
wards by  the  vision  of  the  tall,  elegant  man  thus 
bending  towards  his  girl-bride  as  they  were 
perpetually  revolving  before  her. 

Minna  was  so  elated  with  the  glory  and  glad- 
ness of  her  marriage  night  that  she  found  courage 
to  air  her  Eno;lish  for  Miss  Carteret's  benefit.  She 
gave  Mary  her  bouquet,  which  she  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  relinquishing  unless  to  her  bridegroom, 
to  feel  its  weight.  '  Is  it  not  difficult  ? '  she  said, 
meaning  'heavy;'  and  Mary  had  an  impression 
that  the  comparative  ponderousness  was  a  source 
of  j)ride  and  a  question  of  grandeur. 

There  was  an  interregnum  in  the  spinning  of 
human  humming-tops.  A  set  of  English  quad- 
rilles was  to  be  danced  with  gravity,  becoming 
the  intricacy  of  the  measure,  and  its  high  position 
as  the  dance,  par  excellence,  of  the  honourable 
and  wealthy  English  nation. 

'  They  admire  and  imitate,  though  they  don't 
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like  us,'  said  Taff  Penryn,  again  startling  and  dis- 
turbing Mary  by  the  simple  little  pronoun.  '  Shall 
we  show  them  how  quadrilles  are  danced  ? ' 

Yet  Mary  was  forced  to  laugh  in  her  sleeve  at 
her  would-be  countryman  as  a  teacher  of  quad- 
rilles. She  had  never  danced  a  set  in  this  an- 
cient formal  school  fashion,  of  which  she  had 
heard  her  father  and  mother  speak,  and  that 
seemed  to  be  the  only  mode  with  which  he,  as 
well  as  his  companions,  was  acquainted.  To  her 
there  was  something  supremely  ridiculous  in  facing 
round  and  bowing  seriously  to  her  partner  at  the 
beginning  of  each  figure,  in  minding  her  steps  and 
giving  her  hand  right  and  left  in  ladies'  chain. 
As  for  the  gentlemen's  solos,  it  was  a  relief  when 
the  low-comedy  man,  never  absent  on  such  occa- 
sions, executed  his  by  a  junction  of  the  toes  instead 
of  the  heels. 

'  Do  the  Germans  really  not  like  us  ?  You 
should  know,'  asked  Mary  in  one  of  the  pauses  of 
the  dance,  looking  round  regretfully  on  what 
appeared  the  friendly  ftices  round  her. 

'  There  are  exceptions,'  he  said ;  '  they  like 
you.' 

'  And  they  like  you,'  she  rejoined,  not  caring 
to  retain  the  compliment. 

'  Ah!  but  I  am  only  half  an  Englishman,'  he 
said,  '  and  I  used  to  feel  myself  a  whole  German.' 

He  did  not  say  what  had  caused  the  change; 
he  spoke  softly,  as  if  it  were  a  mystery  to  himself 
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Polkas  and  waltzes  were  again  in  the  ascen- 
dency. A  young  man  exerted  himself  so  violently 
that  his  nose  bled  ;  he  had  to  be  walked  from  the 
room  by  a  motherly  matron,  and  brought  back 
and  gently  led  up  and  down,  with  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  vortex. 

Emmerich  Griin  flew  past  with  Minna  in  his 
grasp,  and  called  out  to  TaffPenrj^n,  '  Don't  stand 
loitering  there.  Yes,  you  are  the  man  who  is  to 
introduce  perpetual  motion !' 

Mary  looked  to  see  if  he  were  offended  with 
the  idle  jest  at  the  wild  dream  of  his  life.  But  no, 
he  was  laughing  loudly  at  the  a})propriate  re- 
proach. Tliere  was  not  a  particle  of  passionate 
egotism  or  fierce  jealousy  in  his  possessed  state. 

After  ten  o'clock  there  was  a  sensible  diminu- 
tion in  the  danciuiij  mania,  thoiifiih  there  was  an 
effort  to  keep  it  up,  in  order  to  mask  the  quiet 
departures  of  brides  and  bridegrooms.  They  stole 
out  in  turn  unperceived  or  ignored,  chaligcd  their 
gala  dresses  for  the  most  domestic,  even  liomel}', 
of  rational  travelling  suits,  overcoats,  water-proof 
cloaks,  capes  and  hoods,  and  so  vanished  witliout 
more  ado  into  the  oblivion  of  ordinary  married  life. 


VOL.    II. 
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CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

THE  GRAF'S  use  OF  HIS  BASKET. SUMMER  QUARTERS 

IN  THE  TANNENTHAL. 

The  season  was  advancing  apace.  The  green  of 
the  vine  was  clothing  in  leafy  foliage  the  banks 
of  the  brown  Elbe.  Eed  cherries,  in  great  piled 
baskets,  contrasted  with  grass  green  moun- 
tains of  cabbages  at  the  market  stalls.  Peasant 
women,  whose  long  black-stockinged  legs,  exposed 
by  their  short,  full  petticoats,  reminded  the  spec- 
tator of  the  storks  of  German  nursery  tales, 
brought  in  great  nosegays  of  maihlumen  (lily 
of  the  valley),  which  was  making  fragrant  the  forest 
nooks.  The  attractions  of  the  ^  Mai  Tvan¥  were 
represented  in  conspicuous  letters  in  every  beer- 
house window. 

Mary  Carteret  had  been  longing  for  the  country 
as  she  longed  for  the  summer,  and  yet  it  was  not 
so  much  the  summer  and  the  country,  as  change 
she  wanted  and  flight  she  craved. 

Mary  would  flee  from  the  Mad  Graf  in  the  first 
place.  He  had  only  departed  from  Dresden  for 
a  few  days.    He  had  returned  and  was  making  the 
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Saxon  capital  his  head-quarters.  It  was  becoming 
plain  to  all  concerned,  and  to  the  idle  public  who 
ouglit  to  have  been  unconcerned,  but  who  took  the 
deeper  interest  because  of  their  impartiality,  that 
he  was  there  to  lay  romantic,  desperate  siege  to  one 
of  the  English  girls  resident  in  the  Burgerwiese, 
Strange  to  say — but  the  Graf's  fascination  lay  in 
his  inscrutability — his  suit  ^vas  to  the  Miss  Carteret 
who  had  not  been  one  of  the  belles  in  court  circles 
during  the  past  winter.  For  this  new  engrossing 
occupation  the  Graf  relinquished  temporarily  his 
earlier  feats. 

He  showed  something  of  the  cunning  of  mad- 
ness in  the  siege,  which,  while  it  was  dashing  and 
demonstrative,  was  hardly  such  as  could  admit  of 
those  active  measures  on  the  part  of  the  eccentric 
English  family — eccentric  like  their  nation  at 
large — which  must  have  compelled  tlie  besieger  to 
raise  the  siege  and  withdraw  his  forces.  He  did 
not  pay  more  or  longer  visits  to  the  family  than  he 
had  done  formerly,  or,  in  fact,  than  courtesy  de- 
manded, but  he  was  unremitting  in  these  calls  of 
ceremony ;  and  for  the  Graf  to  be  unremitting  in 
any  practice,  especially  of  social  obligation,  was 
very  significant. 

Then  he  haunted  the  public  places  and  the  tho- 
roughfares, and  stared  with  his  wild  blue  eyes  at 
Mary.  He  rode  or  drove  after  her,  even  when  he 
did  not  attempt  to  attach  himself  to  her,  in  a  way 
which  deliglited  the  disinterested  spectators,  while 
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it  greatly  annoyed  her  with  an  annoyance  which 
he  was  incapable  of  appreciating. 

He  contrived  to  pelt  her,  figuratively,  with 
flowers  :  that  is,  he  sent  as  many  anonymous  bou- 
quets, by  as  many  craftily-changed  messengers,  as 
would  have  filled  not  only  the  etage,  but  the  whole 
four  etages  of  the  house  in  the  Biirgerwiese  from  top 
to  bottom,  till  they  overflowed  w^ith  sweet  odour. 

Mary  used  to  grow  hot  at,  and  harassed  by,  the 
mere  sight  or  smell  of  a  dainty  rose  or  a  fragrant 
lily  at  this  time. 

Her  indefatiffiible  wooer  addressed  her  too  in 
verse,  which  sometimes  appeared  in  the  public 
journals,  with  only  the  slender  veil  of  initials ; 
wdiile  that  verse  was  no  more  written  by  the  Graf 
than  it  was  written  by  King  Albrecht.  Mary 
was  in  constant  horror  of  a  piece  which  should 
have  a  great  run  at  one  of  the  theatres,  and  should 
be  founded  on  a  devoted  Graf  and  an  obdurate 
Englishwoman  —  twin  sister  of  cruel  'Barbara 
Allan ; '  or  a  cantata  for  one  of  the  societies,  that 
should  first  be  performed  as  a  serenade  in  the 
Biirgerwiese. 

She  suspected  that  artists  studied  ]ier  features, 
not  as  a  model,  but  as  a  heroine  of  the  hour, 
whose  likeness  might  be  introduced  with  success 
into  some  of  their  fancy  pictures.  What  if  her 
face  were  to  figure  on  a  china  plate,  or  as  the 
centrepiece  in  a  bowl  ? 

Withal  there  was  an  intangibility  and  an  ab- 
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surdity  about  tlie  persecution  wliicli  was  con- 
stantly tempting  Mary  to  disturbed  laughter.  Yet 
she  was  one  of  those  proud,  modest  women,  shy 
and  sensitive  in  her  very  frankness,  to  whom  such 
foolish  homage,  with  its  vulgar  notoriety,  was  very 
like  an  insult  and  well  nigh  intolerable. 

Where  was  Mr.  Carteret  that  he  could  not 
protect  his  favourite  daughter?  He  had  been 
driven  from  his  standpoint  of  man's  practical  inde- 
pendence of  woman,  and  of  his  manly  and  sensible 
relinquishment  of  his  pursuit  of  her,  at  her  bidding. 
The  squire  was  forced  to  own  that  the  Graf  was  a 
man  who  was  a  mule  in  his  incapacity  to  under- 
stand a  plain  answer,  and  a  monkey  in  his  antics. 

'  But  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  interfere  without 
attracting  still  more  attention  to  the  silly  affair, 
or  pushing  this  noble  fool  to  greater  extremities. 
If  he  had  any  sense,  not  to  say  generosity,  he 
would  not  subject  a  woman  to  annoyance  on  his 
account.  l)ut  who  expects  sense  in  a  Mad  Graf? 
It  is  not  a  case  for  a  complaint  to  the  representa- 
tive of  British  Majesty,  or  of  soliciting  the  protec- 
tion of  the  consul.  I  dare  say  there  is  nothing 
which  Felsberg  would  like  better  than  that  I  should 
call  him  to  account,  come  to  high  words  with  him, 
and  give  him  the  opportunity  of  sending  a  chal- 
lenge to  me,  the  flithcr  of  the  woman  he  fancies 
lie  loves,  and  which,  by  the  by,  I  would  never 
dream  of  accepting.  A  line  talk  the  mere  whisper 
of  such  a  matter  would  occasion.     Better  take  no 
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notice  and  tire  liim  out  by  mdifference.  Indeed 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  not  tired  already,  and 
that  we  are  not  making  too  much  of  this  sen- 
timental business.' 

Mr.  Carteret  had  a  o-reat  horror  of  exacforeration. 

It  was  the  hardest  trial  of  all  in  the  mis- 
fortune which  had  befallen  her,  that  every  member 
of  the  family  either  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  that  Mary  had  a  tendency  to  make  too 
much  of  her  trouble. 

Mr.  Carteret,  in  spite  of  his  regard  for  his 
daughter,  was  inchned  to  take  this  view  of  her  strait. 

Her  mother,  who  was  less  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  than  any  of  the  others,  was  constantly 
asking,  as  on  the  day  of  the  Corso,  what  was  all 
the  excitement  about  ?  She  saw  nothing  out 
of  the  common  in  the  Graf's  behaviour.  She 
admired  him,  certainly,  more  than  she  had  ever 
expected  to  do,  for  his  gentlemanly  feeling  in 
calling  as  usual.  She  had  known  Englishmen  who 
broke  with  the  family  and  avoided  the  house  for 
years  after  a  refusal ;  of  course  such  conduct  created 
a  scandal.  There  were  others  who  sought  a  re- 
versal of  their  sentence  and  kept  writing  and 
importuning  the  young  lady  herself;  no  doubt 
that  was  very  disagreeable.  But  the  poor  Graf,  as 
far  as  she  knew,  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
only  thing  Avhich  was  wanted  was  that  '  the  poor 
Graf  should  fall  sick,  for  Mrs.  Carteret  to  be 
quite  compassionate  over  him. 
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Fra,  and  Lyd — instructed  by  Fra,  in  their 
ecstasies  at  the  Graf's  perseverance,  with  the 
reflected  distinction  which  it  drew  down  upon 
themselves,  pursued  a  machiaveUian  pohcy  of 
talking  lightly  of  the  one-sided  courtship,  and  of 
slyly  suggesting  that  Mary  imagined  its  personal 
apphcation  sometimes.  It  was  an  attempt  to 
pique  Mary  into  proving  them  in  the  wrong. 

All  the  same,  Fra  maintained  the  private  fiction 
with  her  sister,  that  Mary  only  bided  her  time  and 
was  coy,  but  would  end  by  proudly  becoming  the 
Griifin  von  Felsberg.  Tlie  fiction  ii'ked  Mary; 
she  was  not  a  younger  sister,  or  a  mere  girl,  that 
it  should  startle  or  coerce  her  into  doing  the  very 
thinji  which  was  farthest  from  her  inclinations  and 
intentions,  into  sivino-  the  Graf  the  slightest  en- 
couragement ;  but  the  irksomeness  was  wearisome. 

And  Mary  did  not  feel  herself  justified  in 
asserting  to  her  father,  what  she  still  strongly 
suspected,  that  Fra,  every  time  she  came  in 
contact  with  the  Graf — and  it  was  not  Fra's 
blame  that  she  was  not  continually  encountering 
him — did  all  in  her  power  indirectly  to  confirm 
him  in  his  delusion,  and  to  cause  him  to  prolong 
liis  vain  chase.  Whether  Fra,  in  her  conceit, 
believed  that  she  could  turn  the  fortune  of  the 
(lay — whether,  in  licr  ambitious  worldliness,  she 
had  any  dim,  half-formed  idea  of  winniiig  the  Graf's 
lieart  in  the  rebound,  and  tlr.is  securing  the  rever- 
sion of  Mary's  suitor,  it  was  impossible  to  decide. 
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After  all,  some  women  would  liave  enjoyed 
the  situation ;  but  Mary  hated  it  with  a  hatred 
intensified  because  of  complications  in  the 
position. 

If  Mary  had  other  irrefragable  reasons  for 
wishing  to  quit  Dresden  for  some  months  at  least — 
if  she  began  to  fear  another  than  the  Graf,  and 
to  fear  lierself  most  of  all,  let  her  trepidation 
remain  sacred. 

Mr.  Carteret  began  to  see  that  Mary  was 
actually  suffering  from  the  Graf's  stupidly  selfish 
pursuit,  and  immediately  set  about  a  search 
for  a  country  house,  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving his  family  to  it  for  the  heat  of  summer. 
He  thought  that  he  should  like  to  go  to 
Thiiringia,  and  bury  the  household  and  their 
troubles  for  a  season  in  the  woods,  which  are  to 
the  Germans  what  the  seaside  is  to  an  insular 
people. 

Fra  and  Lyd,  when  they  heard  his  wish, 
eagerly  seconded  it,  and  even  proposed  an  easy 
way  for  putting  it  into  execution.  The  Baroness 
Gisela,  avIio  was  still  with  Madame  March,  was 
from  Thiiringia,  and  slie  had  chanced  to  mention 
to  them,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  tliat  not 
very  far  from  her  father's  schloss  there  was  a 
modern  country  house,  tlie  proprietor  of  which 
was  abroad,  and  that  was  therefore  to  let. 
Rash  Gisela!     In  niakino;  the  casual  allusion  she 
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had  never  imagined  what  consequences  it  might 
involve. 

Mr.  Carteret  caught  at  the  cliance  as  fitting  in 
with  his  needs  and  inchnations,  and  wrote  im- 
mediately to  consult  the  agent  for  the  country 
house. 

Mary  strove  to  stem  the  tide  of  events  to  no 
purpose.  She  pointed  out  the  liardly-concealed 
reluctance  of  the  Baroness,  who  had  not  been 
able  to  forgive  Mary  for  her  treatment — 
temporising  as  Gisela,  too,  was  led  to  reckon 
it — of  the  idolised  cousin,  but  was  as  cold  and 
even  haughty — yes,  the  little  Baroness  showed  at 
last  the  blue  blood  of  the  Eudeners,  in  stifT 
haughtiness — as  she  had  formerly  been  shy  and 
timid,  towards  Mary.  The  Baroness's  intimacy 
with  Fra  and  Lyd,  having  been  always,  in  its 
activity,  on  their  side  ratlier  than  on  hers,  was 
httle  impaired  by  her  displeasure  with  Mary.  But 
it  might  have  been  evident  to  any  unprejudiced 
person  that  Gisela  did  not  welcome — far  from  it, 
she  slirank  from  the  proposed  invasion  of  her 
neighbourhood. 

'jN'onsense,  Mary,'  said  Fra,  boldly,  in  answer 
to  her  sister's  urgent  representation  ;  '  I  am  dying 
to  see  Schloss  Eudener.  It  is  my  only  opportunity 
at  present  of  gratifying  my  curiosity  with  respect 
to  a  country  schloss,  smce  the  Grliiin,  our  Griifm, 
has  not  invited  us  to  Ilersfeld.  They  do  say  she 
always  economises  when  she  is  there  :  sits  all  the 
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morning  in  an  old  dressing-gown,  and  weighs  out 
the  servants'  allowances  of  coffee  with  her  ow^n 
hands.  However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there  ; 
Gisela  will  be  enchanted  to  have  us  for  next 
neighbours.  Think  how  we'll  help  to  pass  the 
summer  for  her,  when  Lyd  and  I  will  be  for  ever 
running  in  upon  her  in  the  freedom  of  country 
intercourse  ?  I  am  bent  on  cultivating  the  whole 
connection — the  whole  Eudener  family,  I  mean, 
who  are  the  nearest,  and,  it  appears,  almost  the 
sole  relations  of  our  Graf  {he  is  not  the  Graf  von 
Hersfeld  you  understand,  Polly).  If  you  do  not 
care  to  go  yet — if  you  think  your  presence  at 
Schloss  Eudener  too  great  an  honour  at  present, 
why  you  may  stay  and  moon  at  home  with  papa 
and  mamma.  And  oh,  by  tlie  by,  there  is  the 
Baron  Sandor,  Gisela's  brother.  Alas !  he  is 
not  a  great,  but  a  very  poor  and  obscure  nobleman, 
I  suspect ;  but  he  is  a  nobleman,  young  and 
single,  and  we  cannot  all  hope  to  have  wealthy 
Grafs  dancing  hopeless  attendance  on  us.  Now, 
don't  be  a  dog  in  the  manger,  my  dear.' 

Mary  went  to  her  father  and  said,  '  Papa,  I 
have  a  great  objection  to  our  establishing  our- 
selves so  near  Schloss  Eudener.' 

At  first  Mr.  Carteret  could  not  see  the  drift 
of  the  objection.  He  had  half  forgotten  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Eudener  family  and  the 
Mad  Graf.  Besides,  he  did  not  count  cousin- 
ship    close     kindred,    and    he    thought    it    im- 
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probable  that  the  Graf,  whose  own  estates — 
which  he  ought  to  be  looking  after — lay  man}- 
miles  away,  would  bestow  much  of  his  company 
on  a  poor  branch  of  his  house.  As  for  tlie 
attraction  v.hich  Mary's  presence  might  supply, 
'Mr.  Carteret  was  persuaded  that  it  would  not 
prove  irresistible.  He  really  could  not  com- 
prehend how  a  fellow  would  persist  in  following 
a  woman  against  her  will.  He  had  grown  to  agree 
so  far  with  Mary  that  the  Graf's  diseased  vanity 
had  much  to  do  with  his  passion  for  her,  and  to 
think  that  if  the  great  incentive  of  the  pubUc 
gaze  were  removed  the  passion  would  speedily  die 
a  natural  death. 

He  asked,  innocently,  '  What  is  the  groimd  of 
your  objection,  my  dear  ? ' 

'  Because — because,'  said  Mary,  who  could 
never  get  over  her  disinclination  to  discuss  the 
subject,  and  who  looked  like  an  ingenuous  culprit, 
'  well,  because,  you  know,  papa — that  man.' 

'  Upon  my  word,  Mary,  you  give  a  clear 
ex})lanation.  "  That  man  "  is  obvious  and  graphic. 
But  don't  you  think  that  you  are  just  a  little  too 
scrupulous  about  that  man  ?  '  said  Mr.  Carteret, 
with  twitching  lips.  '  Thiiringia  is  wide  enough  to 
hold  you  two,  else  I  am  shockingly  out  in  my 
geography.' 

Mary  went  away  without  another  word,  and 
did  not  say  a  syllable  further  against  their  destina- 
tion.    Slie  had  to  bear  many  inflictions  which  were 
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hard  to  put  up  with.  It  was  bad  enough  to  endure 
the  affront  and  the  misconceptions  which  might 
arise  from  the  Mad  Graf's  not  consenting  to  let  her 
alone  ;  but  that  her  very  father  should  turn  the 
penalty  into  ridicule,  and  laugh  at  her  to  her  face, 
was  more  than  poor  Mary's  pliilosophy  could  stand. 

The  Carterets  were  to  be  established  in  a  little 
corner  of  that  great  Thiiringcr  Wald  wdiich  includes 
many  a  river  and  old  town,  many  a  mine,  and 
manufactory  of  sucli  odds  and  ends  as  bugles  and 
tobacco  pipes — among  other  things — witliin  its 
bold,  broken,  wooded  bounds.  But  these  to  far- 
away strangers  echo  only  the  tread  of  Luther  as 
Junker  Georg,  the  prayers  and  hymns  of  the 
sweetest  soul  among  the  saints — the  '  lioly  Ehza- 
beth  ' — and  the  trumpet  voice  of  Goethe. 

Within  a  district  called  the  Tannenthal  there 
was  a  miniature  pine-clad  valley,  which  held  a 
tolerably  commodious  white  house,  slated,  not 
tiled,  attached  to  a  rough  paddock  and  a  garden, 
where  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses  buried  under- 
ground had  been  additionally  protected  by  fir 
boughs  laid  on  the  surface  during  the  depth  of  the 
winter,  and  where  wallflowers  had  been  planted 
out  in  April  like  geraniums  in  May  in  England, 
Wooded  heights,  where  beeches  and  oaks  and 
especially  pines  flourished,  rose  all  round,  and 
were  free  to  the  wanderer  who  did  not  fear  to  lose 
his  way  among  the  tortuous  paths.  Mountain 
ranojes  bordered  the  horizon.   The  air,  after  the  hot 
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sun,  the  close  atmosphere,  and  the  evil  odours  of 
the  Dresden  streets,  was  fresh,  light,  and  aromatic 
with  the  scent  of  resin. 

When  the  Carterets  had  posted  to  the  Tannen- 
thal  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  Mary  could 
not  but  admit  that  the  change  was  a  good  one, 
although  she  knew  that  just  behind  their  house 
and  within  half-an-hour's  walk  through  the  wood, 
thougli  hidden  from  view  by  a  fold  of  the  hills, 
stood  Schloss  Eudener.  Fra  and  Lyd  knew  no 
rest  till  they  started,  the  morning  after  their 
arrival,  with  the  Boten  Frau,  or  message  woman, 
for  their  guide,  to  announce  their  arrival  to  the 
Baroness,  who  had  preceded  them  on  her  return 
home. 

Mary  was  fain  to  forget  all  about  Schloss 
Eudener,  and  that  she  had  been  weary  of  life 
lately  because  of  becoming  a  target  for  the  atten- 
tions of  an  iiTcpressible  Graf.  She  walked  out 
with  her  fallier,  while  they  left  her  mother  to  that 
favourite  duty,  w'liich  was  also  her  dehght,  of 
arranging  the  menage.  Father  and  daughter 
strolled  at  will  in  the  sliady  woods,  where  there 
was  an  undergrowth  of  cranbeny  and  bilberry 
buslies,  and  over  the  last  sununer's  rustling  carpet 
of  shed  brown  leaves  tlu'ough  which  flower-stalks 
forced  their  way,  and  over  which  flower  blossoms 
nodded.  If  the  visitors  luid  been  lucky  they 
might  have  come  on  the  track  of  roe  deer, 
even  as  they  started  hares  and  rabbits  in  plenty  ; 
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and  they  congratulated  themselves  that  they  were 
not  too  late  for  the  far  and  near  whistling  of 
thrushes  and  blackbirds,  and  might  awake  to 
listen  to  the  nicfhtino;ale  making-  night  musical 
with  her  song. 

The  pair  went  down  to  the  meadows  and 
admired  the  primitive  shepherds'  costume  of 
blue  coats  or  cloaks,  with  shepherds'  staffs  like 
crooks,  and  wallets  like  scrips.  A  long  rude  cart, 
composed  of  wicker  work  and  drawn  by  oxen, 
drove  up.  It  was  giving  a  lift  to  two  old  women 
in  purple  calico  cloaks  with  double  tippets  like 
old  coachmen's  great  coats.  The  women  had 
their  oval  baskets  slung  on  their  backs  beneath 
the  cloaks,  forming  huge  humps.  They  had  black 
cotton  handkerchiefs  wound  turban-foshion  round 
their  heads,  and  hanging  down  in  corners  behind. 
Every  thread  of  hair  was  concealed,  and  the 
tanned,  wrinkled  old  faces  were  exposed  without 
relief  or  shade.  Their  owners  were  like  those 
fairies  in  disguise  who  are  represented  as  sohciting 
charity  in  the  form  of  poor  and  deformed  old 
women,  and  rewcarding  or  punishing,  in  strict 
accordance  with  poetical  justice,  the  hospitable  or 
inhospitable  persons  who  have  complied  with  or 
rejected  the  petition.  A  forester  in  a  green  coat, 
belt  and  Hessian  boots,  took  a  short  cut  across 
from  the  woods  and  exchanged  greetings  with 
the  other  members  of  the  group.  It  was  like  an 
earlier  world  with  an  earlier  people. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

sen  LOSS     KUDENER. 

Soon  after  Mary  and  her  father  foiiiid  their  way 
back  to  the  house,  Fra  and  Lyd  came  in  from 
Schloss  Eudener.  For  a  wonder  they  sat  perfectly 
silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  Fra  began  to 
laugh  and  Lyd  looked  ready  to  cry. 

'  Thiiringia  is  a  deception,'  said  Fra  at  last. 
'  It  is  a  mock  country,  like  its  glasperlen,'  alluding 
to  the  German  name  of  the  bugles  manufactured 
in  the  forest.  '  It  is  good  for  nothing  save  ducal 
hunting  lodges  and  hydropathic  establishments  ; 
and  as  we  can't  get  admittance  without  a  world 
of  trouble  to  the  one,  and  don't  care  to  board  at 
the  other,  I  don't  see  what  we  are  to  do  here.  It 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  have  come.' 

'  How  can  you  say  so,  Fra ! '  exclaimed  Mary, 
fresh  from  her  walk  and  her  appreciation  of  the 
wonders  of  a  mediaeval  world.  '  What  has 
happened  to  disappoint  you  and  Lyd  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  am  not  disappointed,'  declared  Fra, 
having  recourse  to  her  affectation  of  cynical 
stoicism ;    '  I  am  one  of  the  blessed  who  expect 
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nothing — only  Scliloss  Eudener  has  proved  a 
humbug.  Mary,  you  should  go  there  ;  it  would 
do  you  good.  If  Schloss  Felsberg  is  like  it, 
Avhich  it  is  not,  of  course,  you  are  quite  right  in 
sitting  upon  the  Graf  and  humbling  his  pride  a 
little.' 

Then  Fra  condescended  to  enter  into  details. 
'  The  outside  did  not  look  so  bad.  The  place  was 
probably  of  some  consequence  before  the  flood, 
and  the  crumbling  walls  look  respectable.  But 
inside,  the  staircase,  the  saloon,  the  servants,  and, 
above  all,  the  masters — don't  let  us  speak  of  them, 
Mary  ; '  and  Fra  made  a  grimace  of  contempt  and 
disgust. 

'  The  stairs  were  of  bare  black  stone,'  said 
Lyd,  entering  into  details,  though  without  much 
accuracy.  '  The  staircase  was  the  same,  and  if  it 
were  only  to  be  ^vhitewashed  like  the  walls  of  the 
saloon,  it  might  be  cleaner,  but  it  would  not  look 
much  nicer,  would  it?  The  saloon  would  have 
been  as  bare  as  a  Speise  Saal  save  for  Gisela's  plants 
and  some  lickety  painted  chairs  and  tables ;  we 
have  nothing  half  so  shabby  at  the  Warren,  or 
even  over  at  Sandford.' 

'  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  you  do  not  visit  your 
friends  for  their  fine  furniture,'  said  Mr.  Carteret. 

'  Certainly  not,'  protested  Lyd,  indignantly  ; 
'  but  in  a  Schloss,  belonging  to  a  baron,  too,  one 
expects  to  find  something  different.' 

'  A  baron  is  the  very  man  who  ought  to  be 
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above  his  surroundings  ;  or  do  you  only  allow  such 
liberty  to  a  duke  ?  ' 

'  Xo  one  asks  my  leave,'  said  Lyd,  truthfully 
*  but  if  I  were  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  I 
should  say  no  one  who  calls  himself  a  baron 
ought  to  live  in  an  old  rat-trap  of  a  schloss  tliat 
would  not  even  supply  materials  for  an  antiquary's 
shop.' 

'I  don't  suppose  that  he  has  tlie  option  of 
calling  himself  baron  or  anything  else ;  he  must 
take  the  title  which  his  fathers  bequeathed  to 
him,  if  they  left  him  little  besides.' 

'  There  were  some  tarnished  remains  of  gild- 
ing,' said  Lyd,  '  in  the  frame  of  a  mirror  and  the 
pole  of  a  moth-eaten  curtain,  but  tliey  were 
dreadfully  tarnished,  and  the  curtains,  as  well  as 
the  rugs,  Avere  all  darned  and  threadbare,  and 
without  any  colour  to  speak  of.  I  had  the  op 
portunity  of  inspecting  tliem,  for  they  were  just 
behind  my  back  and  beneath  my  feet,  where  I  sat 
on  the  cane  sof\i,  which  had  the  cushion  covered 
with  linen.  The  mirror  only  added  to  the  dis- 
malness  and  shabbiness,  for  it  was  dim  and  had 
great  black  smudges  all  over  its  face ;  you 
could  not  see  yourself  in  it,  I  tried  in  vain. 
Nobody  would  take  such  rubbish  as  a  gift.  I 
suppose  the  lludeners  would  not  keep  it  uidess 
it  were  a  necessity.  It  is  no  compliment  to  their 
ancestors  to  preserve  their  furniture  in  its  present 
state.' 

VOL.    II.  M 
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'  Those  who  hve  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones,'  said  Mary. 

'  I  dare  say  it  is  not  bad  furniture  of  its  kind,' 
said  Mrs.  Carteret ;  '  girls  are  always  so  fond  of 
novelty,  and  so  fliult-fniding.  My  father  had  a 
wainscot  ecritoire,  so  strong  and  nsefnl  that  I 
always  regret  we  parted  w^ith  it.' 

'  Well,  I  should  have  said,  my  dear  Fanny, 
you  had  your  choice  of  ecritoires  and  bureaux,  if 
of  nothing  else,'  remonstrated  Mr.  Carteret. 

'  Ah,  but  you  don't  know  how  dilapidated, 
scanty,  and  poor  everything  was,'  insisted  Lyd  ; 
'  why,  in  comparison,  w^e  are  magnificent  here,' 
looking  round  with  some  complacency  on  the 
hotel-like  Utrecht  velvet  and  cherry-wood. 

'  In  fact,  Schloss  Eudener  is  Poverty  Hall,  if 
you  ever  heard  of  such  a  place,'  said  Fra,  pertly. 

'  But  you  always  knew  they  were  poor,'  said 
Mary.  '  I  am  sure  the  little  Baroness  did  not 
come  out  in  false  colours ;  she  was  barely  pre- 
sentable;  if  she  had  not  been  a  baroness,  she 
would  not  have  passed  muster.'  She  felt  hurt 
for  her  sisters'  friend,  in  the  matter  of  her  home, 
which  was  thus  pulled  to  pieces  and  decried. 

'  Listen  to  Mary  standing  up  for  the  family  ! ' 
said  Fra,  in  a  low  voice  ;  for,  audacious  as  she  was, 
she  stood  in  some  awe  of  her  father,  and  did  not 
venture  to  identify  Mary  with  the  Graf  in  Mr. 
Carteret's  hearing.  '  Yes,  w^e  always  knew  Gisela 
to  be  poor,'  she  said  in  a  louder  tone  ;  '  but  it  was  a 
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decent  sort  of  poverty  according  to  her  rank  of 
life  that  we  attributed  to  her.  We  did  not  imagine 
her  having  a  housemaid  in  a  jacket  and  uncovered 
hair,  an  okl  nurse  in  the  peasant  costume  of  tlie 
country — not  the  hohday  costume,  as  a  spectacle, 
but  the  calico  cloak,  and  the  hideous  black 
turban — and  a  servant-man  without  a  jacket  at 
all,  evidently  fresh  from  field  work,  or  from  the 
stable  or  the  cow-house,  for  anything  that  I  know.' 

'And  there  was  the  chasseur,  Fra — such  an 
object ! '  Lyd  reminded  her  sister. 

'  A  wretched  old  man,'  agreed  Fra,  '  in  a 
wretched  similitude  of  a  servant's  livery.  I  dare 
say  it  was  made  at  home  by  the  women  servants ; 
perhaps  Gisela  cut  it  out.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  worked  the  yellow  worsted  fringe,  like  what 
hangs  round  some  of  the  stuffy  old  bed-curtains 
at  the  Warren.  I  fancy  the  Saxon  court  does  not 
forbid  private  beef-eaters,  but  it  really  ought  to 
interfere  to  prevent  one  of  its  innocent  subjects 
being  compelled  to  look  like  a  fool.' 

'  Ten  chances  to  one  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
compulsion,  and  the  patriarchal  people  around 
count  it  a  high  honour  to  wear  the  old  Baron's 
home-made  livery,'  observed  Mr.  Carteret. 

'  I  wish  you  saw  the  Baron,  papa,'  said  Fra ;  '  he 
wears  a  grey  flannel  dressing-gown  and  a  skull- 
cap, like  a  pastor  or  a  schoolmaster,  and  he  sits 
playing  at  "  fox-and-goose  " — do  you  hear? — at 
fox-and-goose, .  papa !      Did    you    ever    see   the 
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materials  for  the  game  in  the  cottage  of  an  Enghsh 
labourer,  who  could  not  attain  to  cribbage,  and 
might  be  too  sober  a  man  to  take  to  skittles  in  the 
skittle-oTound  of  the  villa«;e  ale-house  ?  ' 

Mr.  Carteret  was  forced  to  laugh.  '  You  for- 
get that  I  am  an  older  man  than  you  are  a  woman, 
Fra.  When  I  used  to  visit  my  tenants  first,  I  have 
often  seen  a  "  fox-and-o;oose "  board  in  their 
parlours.' 

'  It  is  the  interval  before  dinner,  which  is  served 
in  Schloss  Eudener  at  half-past  twelve,'  said  Fra, 
adopting  the  style  of  modern  novels ;  '  Baron 
Sandor  has  come  in  from  shooting — there  is  his 
game-bag  on  the  table — (What  do  they  shoot  in 
Germany  in  June,  papa  ?  one  can  understand  that 
wolves  and  wild  boars  may  be  always  in  season, 
but  there  is  nothino-  so  distinguished  in  this  nei«;h- 
bourhood.  I  suspect  that  Baron  Sandor  was  shoot- 
ing wild  pigeons  to  fill  the  larder  :  or  crows,  if  the 
Germans  indulge  in  crow  pie) — he  is  a  dark  young- 
man,  like  Gisela — happily  without  her  frightful 
squint,  poor  dear  child — but  alas!  also  without  her 
little  polish.  Madame  Marck  cannot  have  had 
him  in  to  Dresden  to  finish  his  education.  It  is 
clear  that  Baron  Sandor  has  never  known  a 
dancing-master  ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  his  shooting 
dress  and  accoutrements  become  the  untutored 
grace  of  his  fine  figure.  The  grace  is  not  there,  in 
the  first  place  ;  the  figure  is  heavy  and  clumsy;  and 
the  shooting-jacket  has  been  made  by  the  family 
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tailor,  and  is  in  itself  a  miracle  of  uncoutliness. 
It  is  painfully  evident  that  Gisela  is  as  ashamed  of 
the  ffhun,  loutish  brother  as  of  evervthin"-  else 
belon2;ino;  to  her.' 

'  You  forget,  Era,'  said  Lyd,  eager  to  correct 
an  omission  in  the  narrative,  '  that  Gisela  was  not 
in  the  room  when  we  were  shown  in.  We  had 
to  wait  some  time  before  she  appeared.  And  first 
a  maid-servant  came  in,  opened  a  cupboard  in 
the  room  and  took  out  Gisela's  old  grey  sillv  dress, 
with  which  we  are  so  famihar — it  was  so  funny  to 
see  it  carried  out,  and  tlien  to  have  Gisela  come 
in ' 

'  "  In  silk  attire."  '  Fra  supplied  the  quotation. 
'But  the  child  docs  not  forget  that  she  is  the 
Baroness  and  the  chatelaine  for  the  whole  Tannen- 
thal.  After  she  had  overcome  the  mortification  of 
our  getting  behind  the  scenes  and  spying  out  the 
poverty  of  the  land,  she  was  actually  dignified, 
the  absurd  little  thing,  in  bidding  us  welcome. 
She  is  to  come  over — in  state,  no  doubt — to  call 
for  mamma,  and  see  that  we  are  comfortable.  I 
hope  you  like  the  situation,  when  Gisela  herself 
cannot  know  what  comfort  is  :  ])inched  to  the  bones 
in  that  preposterous  out-at-elbows  Schloss.  I  must 
admire  the  forbearance  of  the  Graf  von  Felsbers: 
if  he  ever  stays  there. 

Gisela  came,  as  she  proposed,  in  an  old  bat- 
tered coach,  in  which  hens  miglit  have  roosted. 
The  state  of  the  springs  must  have  caused  her 
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nerves,  in  spite  of  her  family  pride,  to  tremble 
with  apprehension,  but  she  accomplished  the  visit 
without  misadventure.  Her  brother  had  already 
called  for  Mr.  Carteret,  bringing  his  fother's  ex- 
cuses on  account  of  his  aere  and  infirmities,  and 
offering  the  English  gentleman  every  facility  for 
shooting  over  the  Eudener  estate.  The  Eudeners 
might  be  poor,  shy,  awkward,  and  dull  in  spirit 
under  the  burden  of  innumerable  cares  and  restric- 
tions, but  they  were  still  the  representatives  of  the 
old  lords  of  the  Tannenthal,  and  even  the  rustic 
Baron  Sandor  did  not  fail  to  acknowledo-e  the 
obligations  which  his  birth  implied. 

Mary  went  •svith  her  mother  to  return  Gisela's 
visit.  Indeed,  Gisela,  in  her  responsibility  as  the 
Baroness  at  home,  had  condoned  Mary's  offence 
in  refusing  the  Mad  Graf,  and  w^as  ready  to  re- 
ceive her  graciously  on  her  own  account. 

Mary  was  very  willing  to  respond  to  any 
friendly  overture  from  Gisela,  with  a  little  pensive 
fellow-feeling  for  her  shifts.  True,  Mary,  in  the 
poverty  which  had  driven  the  Carterets  from  the 
Warren,  had  experienced  no  shifts  to  speak  of ;  but 
that  was  because  English  poverty  was  not  German 
poverty.  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  without  wisdom  in 
his  generation,  and  was  a  capable  man,  not  far 
past  the  prime  of  life — ^he  was  not  a  worn-out  old 
man,  whose  eldest  son  and  heir  had  fallen  in  the 
German  war,  and  whose  last  hopes  had  perished 
with  him. 
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Mary  enjoyed  the  expedition  which  took  her 
and  her  mother — as  they  did  not  pursue  the  steep 
path  by  the  wood,  but  made  a  httle  detour — 
through  the  Httle  town  of  Paidener.  It  had  once  been 
a  mere  dependence  of  the  Schloss,  to  the  occupants 
of  wdiich,  in  the  days  of  their  power,  the  inhabi- 
tants had  owed  the  oldest  bridge  over  the  Weisz- 
bach,  the  flour-mills  wdiich  had  ground  the  corn 
for  a  large  district  of  that  quarter  of  Thiiringia, 
and  the  Burger  Schule,  to  which  tiiidged  little 
boys  in  Hessian  boots — miniature  editions  of  the 
foresters'  boots — and  with  satchel  and  slate  on 
back  and  breast. 

The  plastered,  red-tiled  houses,  some  of  them 
having  the  second  storey  projecting,  and  with 
dormer  windows,  were  of  every  hue — yellow,  grey, 
Nile  green,  red,  and  cream  colour.  Conspicuous 
among  them  stood  the  plain  old  church,  and  the 
Eathhaus,  with  a  tower  sha];)ed  like  a  pagoda, 
covered  with  blue  slates,  relieved  against  the  red- 
tiled  roof  of  the  rest  of  the  building.  There  hung 
the  bell,  which  gave  warning  of  the  dreaded 
enemy — fire,  the  last  survivor  of  the  host  of  terrors, 
in  the  shape  of  civil  w^ar  and  pestilence,  against 
which  it  had  been  appointed  to  ring  its  summons 
lustily. 

The  little  parsonage  was  very  homely  and 
sweet.  Its  small  round  windows  looked  out 
biightly  from  the  clematis  which  covered  the 
front  of  the  house.     It  had  a  little  garden  plat, 
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with  box-borderecl  '  roundels,'  containing  budding 
roses  and  tulips  only  tlien  blossoming  in  the  open 
air.  There  was  a  seat  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
standing  by  it,  talking  to  some  men  in  grey  coats 
turned  up  with  green,  was  a  portly  man  in  a  grey 
flannel  dressing;-o;own,  like  that  Avhich  Fra  had 
described  as  worn  by  the  Baron. 

In  the  Kalb  market  an  old  man  in  knee 
breeches  was  the  only  passer  by.  He  called  out 
a  sonorous  '  Guten  tag '  to  Mrs.  Carteret  and 
Mary,  as  the  peasants  in  Saxon  Switzerland  had 
greeted  them.  Several  men  and  women  looked 
over  their  windows ;  one  bluff,  elderly  man  who 
was  leaning  there,  pipe  in  mouth,  was  in  the  same 
position  when  the  Carterets  returned  after  they 
had  paid  their  visit. 

A  humbler  street  ran  down  to  the  rapid  little 
Weiszbach,  with  a  foot  bridge  to  every  house, 
and  Avhere  Avomen  stood  washing  on  their  own 
doorsteps.  All  around,  as  at  Eathen,  rose  broken 
wooded  heig]its,  shutting  in  the  scene. 

The  Schloss  was  situated  on  an  eminence 
directly  above  the  town.  As  Fra  had  allowed,  its 
exterior  ]iroved  imposing,  though  it  was  only 
that  of  a  two-storied  weather-stained  brown-stone 
building.  On  a  nearer  approach  it  could  be  seen 
tliat  a  turreted  side  of  tlie  house  Avas  ruinous, 
and  must  be  iminhabited  ;  but  there  Avas  onjy 
the  halest  decay  in  the  great  oaks  and  beeches 
which  bordered  the  sandy  road  and  served  as  a 
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natural  avenue,  and  in  the  aged  vine  which 
mantled  over  one  gable. 

There  was  a  low  gateway,  on  which  Mary- 
could  read  the  crumbling  inscription  '  Heil  und 
Segen^  leading  to  a  sort  of  flower  court,  but  as  it 
was  dark  and  shady,  its  most  conspicuous  features 
were  the  ferns  round  the  Brunnen,  or  draw-well. 
The  flowers,  including  a  superb  old  pink  hy- 
drangea and  a  flaming  scarlet  cactus,  were  better 
bestowed  and  more  easily  preserved,  under  Gisela's 
cherishing  care,  in  the  floNver-stand  inside  the 
dwellino:  rooms. 

At  the  back  of  the  Schloss  there  was  an  un- 
productive vegetable  garden,  and  a  tangled  wil- 
derness of  a  shrubbery  passing  into  the  forest. 
In  the  shrubbery,  so  placed  as  to  be  distinctly 
visible  from  the  house,  was  a  new  white  pillar- 
hke  obelisk,  curiously  at  variance  with  its  sur- 
roundings. Mary  learnt  afterwards  that  it  bore 
the  single  name  of  '  Hugo,'  and  was  almost  always 
surmounted  by  a  fresh  laurel  wreatli.  It  was  a 
family  mcmoiial  to  the  son  who  had  died  in 
hospital  after  his  first  battle,  and  had  been  buried 
in  the  nearest  God's  acre  to  the  battle  field. 

Tlie  menage  and  the  family  were  very  much 
as  Fra  and  Lyd  had  described  them,  monuments 
of  noble  adversity  and  genteel  poverty,  half  pic- 
turesque, half  homely  to  look  at,  and  not  even 
wholly  hard  and  sad  to  come  in  contact  with,  for 
the  Eudeners  dwelt  on  a  remnant  of  their  former 
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possessions,  and  in  the  centre  of  fond  associations 
on  which  not  only  they,  bnt  their  entire  circle,  set 
hardly  diminished  store. 

The  person  on  whom  the  family  indigence 
pressed  most  heavily  was  Baron  Sandor.  He  had 
been  condemned  in  his  youth,  as  the  second  son,  to 
receive  a  limited  education.  He  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  called  out,  instead  of  his  brother, 
in  the  war.  He  had,  indeed,  become  the  heir,  but 
it  was  to  a  miserably  reduced  inheritance,  which 
he  struggled  helplessly  to  make  remunerative  in 
order  to  supply  the  famih^'s  absolute  needs.  It 
was  a  tract  of  forest  and  meadow  land,  and 
he  liad  not  the  most  distant  prospect  of  the 
little  capital  that  might  have  cleared  off  some 
of  its  burdens,  developed  its  resources,  and  ren- 
dered it  moderately  profitable.  Withal  he  had 
the  ghost  of  his  hereditary  rank  to  maintain, 
althougli  he  might,  in  his  lingering  feudal  pride, 
regard  that  as  an  indemnification.  But  baron  as 
he  was,  he  had  no  chance  save  to  wear  out  his 
existence  in  a  petty  warfare,  with  regfird  to  which, 
even  in  its  low  vitality,  the  means  were  inade- 
quate to  the  end.  He  was  reduced  to  fighting 
sordid  cares,  galling  restrictions,  and  gnawing 
heartburnings.  There  Avas  not  much  marvel,  there- 
fore, that  Baron  Sandor  was  not  only  clownish, 
but  a  little  surly  ;  while  the  Baron  Kudener  in 
possession,  being  in  second  cliildhood,  was  saved 
from  the  full  pain  of  his  position. 
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Gisela,  thougli  she  retained  the  use  of  her 
faculties,  and  though  her  future  was  no  brighter 
than  that  of  her  brother's,  was  able — with  her 
woman's  docility,. her  woman's  foithful  affections, 
and  her  greater  sufficiency  even  for  the  difficult 
question  of  housekeeping  upon  a  ludicrously  small 
allowance — to  gi'asp  and  to  make  much  more 
of  the  indemnifications. 

There  could  hardly  have  been  found  a  family 
worse  situated  than  the  Eudeners  for  the  kind  of 
easy  social  country  intercourse,  extending  and 
diverging  into  neighbourly  gatherinsfs,  hunts, 
shooting  parties,  picnics,  and  carpet  dances,  on 
whicli  Fra  had  been  so  left  to  herself  as  to  count. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXI. 

PLAYIXG   AT   RUSTICS,    AND    A   EUSTIC    IN    EAENEST. 

'  "  These  dear,  unfortunate  Rucleners,"  '  Fra  read 
aloud  one  morning  at  breakfast  out  of  a  letter 
received  from  the  Grilfin  von  Hersfeld.  '  "  How  I 
wish  you  could  draw  them  out  and  do  something 
for  them,  though  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  tell  what. 
Poor  Gisela  is  not  a  stift  dame,  while  she  is  un- 
luckily placed  hors  de  combat  for  making  even 
such  a  match  as  her  Tante  Julie  accomjjlished, 
though  little  Gisela's  von  should  always  do  some- 
thing towards  providing  her  with  a  husband  from 
the  aspiring  people — only  slie  is  as  proud  in  her 
humility  as  if  she  were  the  sister  of  her  cousin 
Felsberg-. 

'  "  As  for  poor  Sandor,  he  is  even  in  a  more 
cruel  plight,  as  he  was  denied  the  advantages  of  a 
university  education,  and  is  not  qualified  for  a 
government  situation  or  a  diplomatic  post.  If  he 
could  leave  his  old  flither  with  the  charg;e  of  that 
profitless  estate,  or  supposing,  in  tlie  case  of  the 
baron's  death,  the  son  could  let  the  barn  of  a 
castle,  he  might  be  fit  for  Oberfortsmeister  to  some 
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sreat  nobleman — such  as  his  cousin,  for  instance — 
who  would,  I  daresay,  be  willing  to  befriend  him  ; 
but  there  are  so  few  of  these  situations,  and  so 
many  applicants  for  them,  while  in  the  meantime 
it  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  hear  that  matters 
are  turning  out  even  worse  for  Sandor  than  was 
anticipated,  when  he  stepped  into  poor  Hugo's 
shoes.  The  latter,  who  was  brouglit  up  like  a 
nobleman's  son,  and  on  whom  his  father  lavished 
all  the  money  he  had  to  spare,  had  a  little  fault  of 
running  into  debt — as  who  should  be  surprised  to 
hear  when  one  thinks  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  young  man's  income  and  his  pretensions  ? 
Many  of  these  debts  have  only  recently  come  to 
light,  and  fall,  of  course,  on  Sandor.  I  understand 
that  he  has  not  brought  them  to  the  kuowledne 
of  the  old  father,  where  would  be  the  use  ?  but 
proposes  to  discharge  them  himself  in  process  of 
time.  The  creditors,  who  could  get  nothing  by 
pressing  their  claims,  will  submit  to  the  delay, 
but  it  falls  crush ingly  upon  Sandor.  Will  you  not 
do  what  you  can,  dear  friend,  to  console  him  and 
his  sister  for  their  undeserved  misfortunes  ?  "  ' 

'  Thank  you  for  nothing,  my  most  gracious 
Griifm  ;  that  is,  for  your  consideration  for  your 
own  country  people,'  commented  Era,  pettishly. 
'  Draw  theni  out,  and  do  something  for  them, 
indeed,  when  we  w^ant  drawing  out  ourselves ! ' 

'  I  hope  not  in  her  sense,  Era,'  said  Mr. 
Carteret,  gravely ;  '  be  thankful  at  least  that  your 
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path  in  life  is  a  little  clearer  and  a  little  wider  than 
that  of  a  poor  noble  young  German  lady.' 

'  I  do  not  see  any  great  ground  for  thankful- 
ness,' mutterefl  Fra ;  but  she  had  the  shrewdness 
to  seek  to  make  the  best  she  could  of  what  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  alter. 

Here  were  Lyd  and  she  with  the  rest  of  the 
family  established  for  two  months  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald,  with  absolutely 
not  an  acquaintance  near  them  except  the  beggarly 
nobles  the  Eudeners. 

If  the  "'iris  would  not  adapt  themselves  to  the 
situation,  and  take  what  amusement  they  could 
find  out  of  it,  they  must  be  badly  off  indeed. 
But  there  was  always  the  hope  of  the  appearance 
of  the  great  Graf,  who  might  turn  up  at  any  time, 
and  irradiate  with  his  splendour  his  kinsman's 
poverty,  to  console  and  inspirit  the  visitors. 

Fra  had  nothing  sympathetic  in  her  disposition 
she  left  that  quality  to  Mary — but  she  had  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  imitation,  and  she  soon  began 
to  lio-hten  the  tediousness  of  being  buried  alive  in 
the  Thiiringer  Wald  by  'bringing  this  power  into 
operation.  She  read  the  first  part  of  Freytag's 
'  Ahnen '  as  appropriate  to  the  scene,  and  took 
pleasure  in  fancying  herself  and  Lyd  primitive 
rustic  princesses,  like  Irmgard,  with  a  heroic 
banished  Vandal  hovering  in  the  background.  She 
bewildered  Lyd  by  impressing  upon  her  the  value 
and  charm  of  such  a  gift  as  wild  swans'  feathers 
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with  a  particular  mark  scratched  upon  them.  Fra 
found  a  dehcious  mystery  in  a  message  to  a  bride- 
groom, conveyed  by  a  string  of  hazel-nuts  having 
moons  carved  on  them,  with  one  nut  cut  black  and 
white  to  represent  the  equinox.  She  had  a  notion 
of  the  unrivalled  sensation  which  must  have  been 
felt  by  Irmgard  when,  on  the  eve  of  a  compulsory 
marriage,  she  and  Freda  were  carried  off,  in  the 
middle  of  a  tempest,  by  black-capped  men,  who 
drew  veils  over  the  women's  heads,  mounted  them 
on  swift  horses,  and  rode  with  them  like  the  wind, 
amidst  thunder  and  lightning,  to  Ingo's  burg. 

Fra  acted  the  whole  story,  except  the  pathos 
of  its  end,  to  the  wondering  Lyd,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  it  ^\'as  Mary  who  was  speakin<y, 
while  the  two  sat  under  the  brown  arches  of  the 
same  wild  forest  in  which  Wolf  had  encountered 
Ingo. 

By  a  natural  progress  Fra  advanced  in  her 
mimicry  to  the  stage  when  Schloss  Eudener  was 
in  what  the  Germans  call  its  time  of  bloom 
(Biiithenzeit).  Of  course  Fra  was  the  chatelaine. 
It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  Fra  never 
entered  into  the  personality  of  another ;  she  took 
that  personality  into  her  own.  Thus  slie  was  the 
liege  lady  who  conferred  honours  and  dispensed 
favours.  All  these  charcoal-burners'  cottages,  with 
their  plastered  walls  crossed  with  wood,  hav- 
ing the  gable  half  wood  and  painted  red  up  to 
the  russet  thatch,  from  which  the  smoke  rose  in  a 
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blue  grey  spiral  and  liovered  over  tlie  trees,  were 
Fra's  ;  so  were  the  burgher  houses  in  the  town  of 
Eudener.  It  was  her  right  to  preside  over  the 
common  weal,  especially  in  weaving  and  spinning, 
in  cheese  and  butter  making,  to  settle  disputed 
points,  to  reward  the  good  by  her  smiles,  and 
punish  the  bad  by  her  frowns. 

Fra's  charades,  given  by  daylight,  and  pro- 
longed for  weeks  on  the  plan  of  Wagner's  operas, 
reached  a  further  development — that  of  tlie 
generation  which  preceded  and  saw  the  youth  of 
Goethe,  the  generation  of  French  influence  in 
Germany,  of  coteries  and  card-playing,  merging 
into  the  next  age,  of  fiilse  philosophy,  mor- 
bid sentiment,  and  a  most  artificial  return  to 
nature.  Inspired  by  its  spirit,  which  was  not 
uncongenial  to  her  own,  Fra  dropped  the  cottage 
industries  entirely  out  of  her  rule^  and  took  to 
the  zealous  cultivation  of  Eochefoucauld  maxims, 
and  highly  spiced  scandal,  passing  into  platonic 
friendships  and  flirtations  with  a  fcw  poor  old 
German  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  retaining 
traces  of  the  bowing  and  grimacing  epoch,  had 
retired  wdtli  them,  and  still  \'egetated  in  some  little 
salons  in  the  town  of  Eudener. 

Just  when  Fra  had  come  to  the  end  of  her 
parts,  by  a  happy  chance  that  termination  brought 
her  back  to  nature,  though  it  was  no  longer  nature 
in  a  wild  primeval  state,  but  under  the  conditions 
of  a  mock  pastoral. 
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Doubtless  it  is  from  the  original  of  that  last 
study  of  Fra's — with  its  elaborate  civilisation,  not 
altogether  concealing  the  semi-barbarism  of  its 
corruption — that  there  dates,  as  the  forced  require- 
ment of  such  an  era  in  its  rebound,  the  German 
mania  for  a  summer  life  in  gardens  and  garden- 
houses,  or  in  woods  and  meadows,  where  the  last 
can  be  commanded. 

It  was  the  hay-making  season  in  the  Tannen- 
thal,  the  only  productive  time,  apart  from   the 
wood  season — whicli,  to  be  sure,  was  all  the  year 
round — in  that  high  latitude.     Tlie  available  staff 
of  Schloss  Piudener  were  workinc;  with  all  their 
might,  all  day  long,  mowing    grass,  tossing    it, 
and  building  ricks — on  a  queer  construction  of 
wooden   framework    and   loosely   hung   piles   of 
grass — or  were  away  in  the  higlicr  pastures  looking 
after  the  cattle  and  securing  the  dairy  produce. 
Baron  Sandor  was  more  frequently  in  the  meadows, 
or   on    the   grassy   iieights,    acting    as   his   own 
steward,    in   attendinfr    to   tlie    g-arnerino;   of  his 
slender  materials  for  tlie   dull  campaign  he  was 
called  on  to  wage,  than   in  the  woods — whether 
shooting  wild  pigeons  (jr  crows.     Gisela  was  often 
with  him,  encouraging  tlie  people  and  inspecting 
them  on  her  own  account.      The    exigencies   of 
their  circumstances  caused  iier  to  take  more  open- 
air   exercise  than  is  common  with  German  girls 
of  her  class,  and  rendered    lier  almost  as  good  a 
woodsman  or  farmer  as  lier  brother,  and  certainly 
VOL.  ir.  N 
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as  well  instructed  a  dairy-woman  as  any  girl  in 
his  employment. 

Suddenly  two  new  recruits — volunteers  in  the 
service — presented  themselves  to  Baron  Sandor 
and  Baroness  Gisela.  Fra  and  Lyd  Carteret, 
dressed  in  the  charmingly  refined  simplicity  of 
Marie  Antoinette  hay-makers,  with  cotton  gowns, 
muslin  fichus,  white  aprons  and  little  hats,  and 
carrying  rakes,  skimming  dishes  or  sticks  in  their 
hands,  appeared  and  humbly  besought  employ- 
ment. These  amateur  hay-makers,  dairy-women,  or 
goose  girls,  were  prepared  to  toss  grass,  to  collect 
cream  for  churning,  or  to  conduct  their  snow- 
white,  long-necked,  waddling,  quacking  flock  to 
the  field,  and  to  stay,  trying  to  knit,  keeping 
their  charge  within  bounds  till  it  was  time  to 
bring  them  back  to  the  yard. 

Baron  Sandor,  being  still  a  young  man  in  the 
midst  of  his  troubles,  was  won  from  his  surhness  to 
laugh,  while  he  did  not  know  what  in  the  world 
to  do  with  this  strange  element  in  his  hay  and 
pasture  fields.  Gisela,  with  her  woman's  wit, 
relieved  him  by  immediately  joining  the  ranks  of 
the  amateurs,  and  undertaking  to  marshal  and 
direct  them.  Even  Mary  was  drawn  into  the 
current ;  she  went  with  the  others  and  played  at 
making  hay,  skimming  milk,  and  guarding  geese, 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing. 

But  the  chief  gain  to  Mary  was  in  the  familiar 
association  with  Gisela,  which  half  disarmed  what 
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was  left  of  the  latter's  prejudices.  Mary  liked  to 
stand  by  the  other's  side  and  to  watch  her  in 
all  her  onerous  duties,  to  understand  why  life 
was  very  tolerable  to  this  young  girl  in  spite  of 
her  personal  disfigurement,  the  disastrous  poverty 
of  her  family,  and  the  untimely  death  of  her 
favourite  brother. 

It  was  a  busy  life  in  the  first  place,  and  a 
self-for^etfid.  life  in  the  second.  Gisela  had  no 
ma'am'selle  or  housekeeper,  such  as  is  usually  found 
in  houses  of  the  upper  class ;  her  old  Amine,  or 
nurse,  who  was  a  woman  of  experience,  and  who 
cared  for  the  ghl  as  a  grandmother  might  have 
scolded  and  petted  her — came  nearest  to  the 
former  officiak  But  Gisela  kept  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment in  lier  own  capable  little  hands.  One  con- 
sequence was  the  intimate,  while  perfectly  re- 
spectful, relation  in  which  every  servant  in  the 
house,  who  Avas  also,  as  Mr.  Carteret  had 
judged,  the  son  or  daugliter  of  a  peasant  in 
the  Tannenthal.  stood  to  the  young  Baroness. 
She  knew  their  wliole  histories,  and  took  the 
liveliest  interest  in  their  concerns ;  she  directed 
them  in  the  disposal  of  their  T'linhjeld — the  un- 
bleached li]ien,  gowns,  shawls,  coffee  and  sugar,  as 
well  as  money — which  they  received  for  Christ- 
mas gifts  and  fairings,  in  a  more  efficient 
manner  than  Fra  had  imagined  herself  doing  to 
her  fancy  retainers.  Gisela  was  acquainted  with 
all  the  mothers  and  fathers,  all  the  brothers  and 
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sisters,  and  all  the  Brdntigamen  of  her  suite  ;  slie 
approved  or  disapproved,  counselled  and  con- 
trolled, and  proved  a  powerful  friend  or  formidable 
foe  to  the  latter  class  of  followers.  Slie  graced 
a  large  proportion  of  the  marriages,  baptisms,  and 
funerals  of  the  Tannenthal.  Slie  was  like  a  little 
mother  to  her  flock  ;  and  because  she  w^as  their 
own  Baroness  and  true  friend,  and  they  knew — 
none  better — that  silver  or  gold  she  had  little  or 
none  to  bestow  on  them,  they  freely  forgave  her 
inability  to  lighten  with  luxm'ies  or  ease  their 
hard  fare  and  drudging  lot — nay,  it  seemed  as  if 
on  that  account  the  connection  between  master 
and  servant  only  became  the  stronger,  surer,  and 
kindlier. 

On  Gisela,  Avith  her  hench  woman — the  old 
Ainnie,  devolved  the  obhgation  of  seeing  that  the 
cut  wood,  with  the  stores  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
carrots,  Avhich  had  to  be  deposited  under  layers 
of  earth  in  the  cellars,  were  brought  in  according 
to  the  season,  and  were  sufficient  for  the  family's 
consumption  during  the  year.  Gisela  had  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  foreign  groceries  re- 
quired, order  them,  see  them  deposited  in  her 
store  closet,  Avhence  she  dealt  them  out  again,  and 
alas  ! — what  ought  not  to  have  been  her  task,  had 
not  the  finances  of  Schloss  Eudener  run  very  low, 
she  had  also  a  share  in  tlie  worst  job  of  all — in 
planning  and  pinching,  along  with  Baron  Sandor, 
how  the  debt  thus  incurred  was  to  be  paid.  The  linen 
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chests  and  the  great  '  washes '  were  under  Gisela's 
charge.  She  did  more  than  merely  rule  and  advise 
in  the  department  of  cookery ;  the  Baroness  was 
as  trained  and  expert  a  cook  with  her  own  noble 
hands  as  Minna  Jacobi,  whom  Emmerich  Griin 
had  coveted  for  his  housekeeper.  Gisela  could 
not  only  concoct  salad  or  claret  cup  or  its  sub- 
stitute '  Bowie ;'  she  could  bake  and  brew,  and 
make  those  puddings  and  pies,  in  which  Mary  had 
once  fondly  supposed  Alice  Heywood  might  be 
proficient.  Gisela  was  entire  mistress  of  the  three 
departments  of  German  cookery,  the  salt,  the  sour, 
and  the  fat,*  as  well  as  of  every  imaginary  pre- 
serve of  plums  and  cherries,  cranberries  and  bil- 
berries. 

To  Mary  Carteret,  Avho  had  a  longing  love 
for  what  was  practical,  this  capacity  and  oppor- 
tunity for  usefulness  on  Gisela's  part  were  very 
attractive.  Yet  Mary  was  not  so  shortsighted  or 
so  shallow  in  her  conclusions  as  to  fail  to  see  what 
quick  observers  and  sharp  critics  sometimes  miss — 
that  the  revival  of  such  a  sphere  of  work  for  a 
woman  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  is  simply 
impossible,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, or  under  an  incredible  renewal  of  those 
conditions   of  society  of  which  it  is  the  natural 

*  The  Author  is  indebted  for  tliis  definition,  as  well  as  for 
the  confirmation  and  illustration  of  some  of  her  personal  im- 
pressions, to  the  clever  articles  on  '  Life  in  Gernumy,'  pub- 
lished in  Eraser's  Magazine. 
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growth.  For  that  matter,  poor  Gisela's  sphere 
did  not  answer  so  well  for  her,  in  enabling  her  to 
lend  substantial  assistance  to  her  family,  or  to 
secure  a  provision  for  her  own  future,  as  to  recom- 
mend its  general  adoption. 

Mary  admired  with  all  her  heart,  and  half 
envied  the  girl's  full  mind,  heart,  hands  and  life, 
with  her  womanly  importance,  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence— contrasting  them  with  the  empty  heads 
and  hearts,  the  vacant  lives,  the  social  uselessness 
and  failure  of  so  many  upper  class  English  girls, 
in  a  collapse  which  some  of  themselves  are  the 
first  to  deplore. 

But  Mary  comprehended  perfectly  that  an 
English  girl  could  no  more  take  upon  her  Gisela's 
obligations,  or  attain  to  her  position,  than  she  could 
chang;e  her  comfortable  Eno-lish  home  in  the  centre 
of  modern  life,  with  all  its  inventions  and  aids,  for 
the  comparative  rudeness  and  poverty  of  Schloss 
Eudener,  in  the  middle  of  the  Thiiringer  Wald. 

It  was,  as  Mary  had  guessed  on  her  arrival, 
another  world  wdth  other  inhabitants.  Gisela 
was  still  the  'bread  giver'  of  the  Tannenthal. 
In  that  respect  she  had  an  agreeable  sense  of 
her  dignity,  and  she  forgot  her  disadvantages, 
which  were  equally  forgotten  by  her  people  among 
whom  she  lived  and  ministered.  Not  only  to  her 
old  father  and  Amine  was  Gisela  fair  as  the  fairest, 
well  endowed  as  the  best ;  few  even  among  the 
somewhat  artificial  old  ladies  and  2;entlemen  who 
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spent  the  dregs  of  their  days  causing  the  two  ends 
of  incomes — narrower  even  in  proportion  tlian  the 
revenues  up  at  the  Schloss — to  meet  and  adjust 
themselves,  could  see  the  frightful  squint  in  their 
young  Baroness,  who  came  to  tell  them  the  last 
news  from  Dresden,  to  luring  them  little  presents  of 
delicately-scented  suulF  and  Mocha  coffee,  which 
they  might  offer  to  visitors  in  enamelled  snuff-boxes 
and  old  Meissen  cups,  to  play  a  game  of  Eol3bers 
or  Patience  with  them.  They  did  not  think  the 
worse — rather  the  better — of  her  because  her  gown 
had  been  nearly  as  often  renovated  as  that  gentle- 
man's shawl  dressing  gown  which  he  had  inherited 
from  his  blessed  father,  or  this  lady's  satin  gown 
which  had  been  procured  for  the  far-off  ball,  at 
which  the  wearer  had  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  being 
presented  to  her  serene  highness  the  Grand 
Duchess,  to  whose  grandmother  her  own  griind- 
mother  had  once  had  the  honour  of  being  HofDame. 
It  was  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  attire, 
and  not  the  attire  itself,  which  these  good  people 
regarded  justly  as  tlie  important  qualities.  They 
rather  preferred  a  respectable  degree  of  antiquity 
in  their  dress.  To  have  things  spick  and  span 
new  was  to  lend  a  suspicion  that  the  possessors 
were  people  of  yesterday,  loud  and  vulgar,  like 
some  extensive  manufacturer  wiio  had  received 
letters  patent  of  nobility  in  return  for  a  service  he 
had  rendered  to  the  government,  or  like  some 
general  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks. 
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But  wliere,  supposing  such  exemption  from 
criticism  were  desirable,  could  it  be  found  in 
England?  It  had  departed  with  the  little  old 
woman  who  dwelt  night  and  day  in  the  Eathhaus 
Tower,  and  who  owned  the  fire  bell  for  her  mission 
as  her  husband  had  owned  it  before  her,  or  with 
the  big  young  man,  who,  in  order  to  escape  the 
seductions  of  schnapps,  came  up  and  begged 
to  be  taken  into  service  at  the  Schloss,  that  he 
might  be  constantly — not  under  Baron  Sandor's, 
but  under  Gisela's  protection  ! 

Gisela  might  tell  Mary  that  knowledge  was 
advancing,  and  superstition  dying  out,  in  the 
Thliiiuger  Wald  ;  yet  she  admitted  that  although 
it  was  only  ni  a  figure  of  speech  the  old  peasant 
grandmother  would  still  talk  to  her  grandchil- 
dren, when  it  snowed,  of  '  Frau  Holle  and  her 
white  sheets.'  Gisela's  own  father  had  known 
country  people  who  firmly  believed  in  the  old 
giantess  queen  of  the  Schwarz-a-thal.  It  was 
lier  little  giantess  daughter  who,  going  to  play  in 
the  valley,  and  seeking  for  something  living,  neat 
and  pretty  to  serve  as  a  toy,  hit  on  a  peasant,  with 
two  horses,  ploughing  in  a  held.  The  enfant  ter- 
rible took  the  whole  affair,  and  putting  peasant, 
horses,  and  plough  into  her  little  apron,  sprung 
with  tliem  in  a  few  boiuids  to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  placed  the  charming  plaything, 
with  a  shout  of  glee,  on  the  wall  of  rock  before 
her  gracious  Frau  mamma.     But  the  latter  seized 
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the  opportunity  to  teach  the  princess  a  gi'eat 
lesson  :  '  Carry  instantly  this  useful  man,  with  his 
cattle  and  implements,  down  where  he  came  from, 
for  if  the  peasant  does  not  plough,  sow,  and  reap, 
the  giants,  and  those  who  belong  to  them,  must 
starve  with  hunger.' 

Gisela  herself  was  not  without  a  pensive  faitli 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Goldberg  and  its  hundred 
and  twenty-two  mines,  in  which  tlie  happy  miners 
had  played  with  gold  nine-pins  and  gold  bowls. 
A  duke  of  Saxony  who  had  desired  to  see  the 
works  had  been  let  down  in  a  golden  chair.  But 
a  mother's  curse  had  changed  the  metals  in  the 
earth's  bosom.  Her  son  had  been  hanged  on  a 
false  accusation  of  robbery,  and  she  had  called 
down  t]ie  vengeance  of  Heaven,  which  had  debased 
the  gold  into  iron,  so,  in  truth,  an  iron  age  had 
come  to  the  Thlirino-er  Wald. 

o 

But,  gold  age  or  iron  age,  Mary  maintained 
that  it  was  another  world  from  tliat  of  the  plains 
and  the  cities.  The  Thiiringian  landgraves  might 
liave  passed  away  without  any  gi'cat  loss.  There 
miglit  be  neither  room  nor  qualification  for 
another  singers'  contest  and  another  Tannhiiuser's 
triumph  within  the  bounds  of  the  forest ;  though 
if  the  Holy  Ehzabeth  were  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  her  trials  she  would  doubtless  still  find  in  huts 
and  liovels  many  a  body  exhausted  with  toil,  and 
heart  broken  by  sorrow,  to  relieve  and  heal  at  the 
expense  of  her  own.     The  Castle   of  the  Wart- 
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bum  micflit  have  suffered  restoration.  Trees  mio-lit 
have  sprung  and  grown,  waving  their  giant  branches 
lustily  from  tlie  ruined  walls  and  shattered  shafts 
of  the  Paulinzelle,  the  once  fair  nunnery  of  the 
crusader  Moricho's  daughter — still  Mary  could 
not  give  up  the  conviction  that  she  had  gone 
back  in  the  centuries,  and  was  living  in  another 
state  of  society  from  any  that  she  had  previously 
known. 

The  present  service  in  the  church  proved  as  sug- 
gestive of  the  past  as  all  besides.  The  middle-aged 
pastor  was  no  longer  in  grey  flannel  dressing-gown, 
but  in  cassock  and  gown.  His  congregation  were 
mainly  clad  in  calico  mantles,  with  high  peaked 
black  head-dresses  replacing  the  kerchief  turbans, 
or  in  blue  or  green  countryman  or  forester's 
coats.  He  addressed  to  his  hearers  such  fiery, 
plain-spoken  homilies  against  the  evils  of  excess 
in  schnapps,  and  other  breaches  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, as  Latimer  might  have  preached  to 
the  rude,  gross  Englishman  of  his  day.  Certainly, 
Latimer  never  pointed  his  morals  and  illustrated 
his  absolute  theology  with  homelier,  more  fitting 
similes  drawn  from  the  cattle-sheds,  the  sheep- 
folds,  the  house  mother's  Wirthschaft.  Mary 
could  not  accompany  the  congregation  when  they 
left  the  church,  but  if  she  had  attended  them  to 
the  dance  at  the  ale-house,  which  wound  up  the 
day,  she  would  have  said  that  too  was  a  scene  of 
the  past. 
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Once  Mary  found  herself  at  a  funeral  in 
the  little  Gottes- acker. 

All  round  stood  mossy  stones  with  their  in- 
scriptions to  Hermann  or  August,  Johanna  or 
Caroline,  wound  up  by  encomiums,  simple  in  their 
lavishness,  recording  Hermann  to  have  been  the 
best  of  fathers,  or  Caroline  to  have  been  the  most 
virtuous  of  women,  and  concluding  with  a  few 
stereotyped  pious  words  in  prose  or  verse,  or 
quoted  text,  in  order  duly  to  combine  respect  for 
rehgion  with  fihal  or  fraternal  regard.  Crowns — 
not  so  often  of  immortelles  as  of  hideous  black 
and  white  beads  or  of  weather-beaten  paper  and 
cambric  flowers — hung  profusely  on  the  stones ; 
while  in  a  kind  of  mortuary  chapel  were  collected 
the  relics  of  those  white  satin  cushions,  and  gar- 
lands with  loni?  white  ribands  attached  to  tliem, 
which  Germans  of  a  better  class  send  as  a  token  of 
friendship  to  be  laid  on  the  bier  or  carried  in  the 
funeral  procession. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  as  they  would  have  joined  in  an 
act  of  public  interest  and  importance,  round  the 
grave,  and  to  admit  of  the  promiscuous  gather- 
ing the  funeral  took  place  in  the  evening.  Yet 
the  deceased  was  of  no  more  social  impor- 
tance than  had  belonged  to  a  grammar-school 
boy.  But  the  school  constituted  a  Bund,  and 
therefore  all  his  fellow  pupils,  in  their  little 
Hessian  boots,  were  in  attendance  in  orderly  fde, 
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headed  by  the  teachers  in  their  academical  gowns. 
T]iese  formed  a  prominent  portion  of  tlie  assembly 
— in  the  front  rank  of  which  were  grouped  a  little 
mourning  company  of  men,  women  and  children, 
the  family  of  the  dead  boy,  while  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin  stood  the  pastor. 

In  the  funeral  train  walked  two  women  carry- 
m^  between  them  a  larg;e  basket  full  of  flowers. 

The  ceremony  began  with  the  singing  of  a 
choral  by  the  boys.  It  sounded  to  Mary  as 
quaint  as  if  it  had  been  sung  by  the  poor  students 
"who  in  Luther's  day  piped  from  door  to  door, 
gathering  contributions  for  their  maintenance  at 
the  schools. 

Then  the  pastor  delivered  a  homily,  as  if  the 
little  school  boy  had  been  a  prince  in  Israel,  a  wise 
statesman,  a  valiant  general,  or  a  sweet  singer  of  a 
poet.  He  told  in  grave,  simple,  pathetic-enough 
details — which  drew  tears  from  many  eyes  in  the 
throng,  all  of  whom  had  been  more  or  less  famihar 
with  the  hero  of  the  story — of  the  boy's  short  life 
and  short  illness,  his  dutifulness  and  dihgence  at 
his  tasks,  and  his  patience  under  pain  and  weakness. 
The  speaker  proclaimed  authoritatively  the  Christ- 
won  reward  of  Christian  graces  in  old  and  young. 
He  called  on  the  boy's  seniors  no  less  than  on 
his  schoolfellows  to  follow  the  youthful  example. 
He  warned  all  that  the  time  was  brief  for  the 
youngest  there. 

When  the  body  was   lowered  into  the  earth 
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the  pastor  strewed  the  first  flowers  into  the  grave, 
weeping  parents  and  kinsfolk,  family  friends  and 
acquaintances,  each  chikhsh  contemporary  took 
his  or  her  turn  and  cast  in  a  handful  of  fragrant 
roses,  purple  stock,  and  silver-flowered  jasmine, 
till  not  a  sprig  or  leaf  remained,  and  the  grave 
must  have  been  lined  wdth  green  leaves  and 
bright  blossoms. 

In  her  frame  of  mind  Mary  was  prepared 
for  any  wonder.  But  she  had  never  been  so 
startled  as  when,  returning  one  day  alone  from  a 
great  gathering  of  hiinbeeren — hyndberries,  or 
wild  raspberries—  in  an  old  quarry  in  the  woods — 
with  which  the  '  lady  helps '  had  been  vary- 
ing their  avocations,  she  came,  just  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  little  town,  on  a  blacksmith's  forge,  which 
cast  its  fiery  glow  on  the  apparition — not  of  the 
Mad  Graf  in  a  full  suit  of  armour — that  would  not 
have  surprised  her  half  so  much — but  on  the 
blonde  hair  and  ])rown  face,  tlie  broad  brow  and 
innocent  friendly  eyes  of  TafT  Penryn,  showing 
themselves  above  a  smith's  grimed  arms,  with  the 
shirt  sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  and  a 
soiled  leathern  apron  girt  about  the  waist. 

At  first  a  wild  presumptuous  idea  of  TafT  Pen- 
ryn's  following  and  assuming  a  disguise  for  her 
sake  filled  Mary  with  teiTor  that  was  not  witliout 
its  foolish  sweet  deliglit,  and  caused  her  to  blush 
crimson  as  she  stood  arrested  in  her  path. 

The  next  moment  she  discovered,  with  a  irreat 
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sense  of  relief  whicli  was  counterbalanced  by  a 
pang  of  disappointment  and  a  prick  of  angry  scorn 
with  herself  for  her  credulous  vanity  and  weak- 
ness, that  the  sight  of  her  there  was  as  great  a  sur- 
prise to  Taff  Penryn  as  his  presence  was  to  her. 

Eriiulein  Korner  had  gone  to  pay  her  usual 
holiday  visit  to  some  cousins  in  Leipsic.  before  the 
Carterets  left.  Even  if  she  had  been  at  home, 
Mary  believed  that,  at  the  risk  of  a  charge  of 
neglect  of  her  friend,  stern  duty  would  have 
caused  her  to  avoid  the  Gottessegen.  Of  course 
TafT  Penryn  knew  nothing  of  the  Carterets  being 
for  two  summer  months  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald, 
in  the  little  corner  of  the  forest  which  formed  the 
Tannenthal. 

It  was  equally  clear  that  tlie  living  announce- 
ment of  their  vicinity  was  not  disagreeable  to  him, 
and  that  he  did  not  entertain  a  particle  of  shame 
for  the  condition  in  which  he  was  detected,  though 
he  hastened  to  explain  it  to  Mary.  It  was  a  simple 
matter  enough.  The  blacksmith  at  Eudener  had 
a  name  for  skill  in  his  work.  It  was  necessary 
to  Taff  Penryn,  for  the  safe  and  prosperous 
conduct  of  his  experiments,  to  acquire  facility  and 
experience  in  beating  and  welding  iron  ;  and  he 
naturally  chose  to  combine  the  lesson  at  mid- 
summer witli  country  quarters  in  the  Thiiringer 
Wald.  He  had  been  lodging  since  the  previous 
afternoon  in  the  little  town  close  by. 

In  the  abnormal  life  which  she  herself  was 
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leading,  and  which  she  had  been  seeing  all  around 
her,  Mary  no  sooner  heard  this  statement  than 
it  seemed  to  her  the  most  natural  coincidence 
in  the  world  that  Taff  Penryn  should  be  working 
for  his  own  hand,  or  rather  for  the  future  welfare 
of  mankind,  at  the  Eudener  smith's  forge.  Why, 
Fra  and  Lyd  and  she  herself  were  becoming 
rapidly  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  hay-making, 
cow-milking,  butter-churning — on  which  they  had 
looked  down  from  a  social  eminence  at  home  in 
England.  The  young  women  were  practising 
groat-roasting,  berry-gathering,  and  even  the 
collecting  and  piling  together  of  dry  branches 
— for  their  industry  condescended  so  far,  under 
the  prompting  of  Baroness  Gisela  and  the  sufferance 
of  Baron  Sandor. 

The  glamoiu"  of  tliesc  arbitrary  arrangements 
must  have  been  infectious,  since  the  rest  of  the 
family  received  the  news  of  Taff  Penryn's  being 
there  in  blacksmith's  guise,  after  the  first  opening 
of  eyes  and  elevation  of  eyebrows,  with  a  resigna- 
tion and  equanimity  not  altogether  dissimilar  to 
Mary's. 

'  What  next !'  said  Mr.  Carteret.  '  If  he  bestowed 
the  same  devotion  on  a  rational  pursuit,  he 
might  attain  to  great  results.  But  I  need  not  say 
the  same  zeal  is  never,  or  only  very  rarely,  given 
to  a  sane  project ;  and  the  singeing  of  his  eye- 
brows will  not  cure  this  fellow.' 

'  You   should   call  him  this   spark,  papa,  ia 
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order  to  employ  a  term  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cmnstaiices,'  said  Fra,  languidly.  '  I  hope  he  will 
not  propose  to  shake  liands  with  us  after  shoeing 
horses  and  mending  stoves.' 

'  Baron  Sandor  grooms  his  own  horse  when 
the  men-servants  are  in  the  fields,'  said  Lyd,  '  but 
we  can  depend  upon  Ins  washing  his  hands.' 

'  I  hope  Mr.  Penryn  will  do  the  same,'  Mrs. 
Carteret  was  charitable  enough  to  trust.  '  He 
has  come  up  to  drink  goat's  milk,  or  to  try  one  of 
those  fir-cone  baths  that  we  hear  so  much  of.  I 
am  sure  he  had  much  better  have  consented  to 
accept  some  of  my  quinine,  aud  your  papa's  port.' 

'Mamma,'  remonstrated  Mary,  'he  is  quite 
well  again ;  he  is  as  strong  as  he  ever  was  in  his 
life ;  a  strong  young  man,  tlianks  to  his  soldier's 
training,  in  spite  of  his  studies  and  experiments.' 

Mrs.  Carteret  shook  her  head ;  she  could  not 
feel  any  confidence  in  Tafi*  Penryn's  restoration  to 
health  without  either  quinine  or  port ;  but  even 
she  took  everything  else  for  granted,  and  regarded 
the  state  of  matters  as  quite  Avhat  might  have 
been  expected. 

The  Carterets  did  not  see  very  much  of  TafT 
Penryn,  and  Fra  was  not  aggrieved  by  his  coming 
out  of  the  forge  to  intercept  and  shake  hands  witli 
her.  He  was  a  great  deal  too  busy  in  general, 
and  he  was  not  given  to  shaking  hands  with  Fra. 

Mary  was  called  on  to  distinguish  between 
playing  at  rustics  and  being  a  rustic  for  an  ab- 
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sorbing  purpose  and  in  dead  earnest.  Taff  Penryn 
was  early  at  the  forge,  beating  even  his  master  in 
apphcation,  and  going  far  beyond  him  in  concen- 
tration of  mind  and  will  and  eager  interest  in  the 
job  in  hand.  Taff  did  not  see  in  it  merely  the 
horse-shoe  or  the  plough-coulter,  but  the  force  of 
iron,  which,  in  the  hand  of  Tubalcain,  the  first 
artificer  in  metals,  had  changed  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth. 

Mary  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
two  blacksmiths  at  work  together.  The  elder,  the 
Smith  Peter,  w^as  a  genuine  Saxon,  brawny  and 
brown-bearded,  sententious,  and  having  a  ready 
humour  withal,  for  he  was  often  rolling  with  mirtli 
at  his  own  jests,  and  causing  the  country  people 
who  frequented  the  smithy  to  cackle  loudly  in  their 
turn.  The  marriage  ring  on  his  right  hand  shone 
with  a  dull  glow  as  he  wielded  the  hammer,  which 
looked  like  a  toy  of  the  giant  princess,  in  his 
practised  grasp. 

Beside  Smith  Peter,  Taff  Penryn,  with  his 
blonde  hair  and  moustache,  seemed  a  very  lad, 
though  his  soldierly  figure  was  athletic  and 
manly.  lie  wore  neither  marriage  nor  betrothal 
ring,  only  one  of  those  great  signet  rings  on  a 
forefinger,  which  gave  to  the  hand  its  German 
character. 

For  the  most  part  Taff  Penryn  was  too  intent 
on  his  business  to  talk,  apart  from  its  details,  but 
he  too  could  take  his  jest  and  laugh  as  well  as 
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drain  his  can  of  beer.  He  was  popular  with  his 
temporary  associates,  and  made  them  respect  and 
admire  his  fairly-developed  muscles  and  extra- 
ordinary ardour  and  industry,  as  well  as  his  know- 
ledge and  breeding.  The  restraint  which  his 
presence  put  upon  them  was  not  a  harsh  or  cold 
restraint.  Mary  had  heard  them,  in  passing,  speak 
of  him  in  tlie  one  breath  as  the  Herr  Baron,  since 
they  laboured  under  Sister  Hanna's  delusion  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  his  rank,  and  were,  besides, 
more  familiar  with  the  class  of  nobles  than  with 
any  other  grade  of  gentlemen,  and  in  the  next, 
with  simple  kindness,  as  the  Jimge. 

Both  he  and  tliey  discovered  that  he  had  been 
in  camp  with  one  of  their  number  and  with  friends 
of  others  in  the  party  ;  had  shared  the  same  dangers 
and  fought  the  common  enemy.  There  was  a  grand 
topic,  therefore,  which  could  never  fail  the  motley 
group  in  the  smitliy ;  and  there  was  one  of  its 
members  who  insisted  on  addressing  Penrjni  not 
as  Herr  Baron,  but  as  Herr  Hauptmann — so  TafF 
told  Mary. 

He  went  like  a  young  giant  refreshed  to  the 
toil  which  he  was  imposing  upon  himself  in  the 
morning ;  he  returned  always  cheery  in  his  fatigue 
in  the  evening.  He  knew  little  languor,  chagrin, 
or  spleen.     He  was  sustained  by  a  great  purpose. 

He  was  poorer  even  than  Baron  Sandor,  except 
that  his  poverty  consisted  of  landlessness,  and  not 
of  indebted  land.     But  he   was  infinitely   more 
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fortunate,  since,  instead  of  being  condemned  to 
wring  from  the  earth  what  would  hardly  suffice 
to  keep  the  heads  of  himself  and  his  defenceless 
family  above  water,  it  was  he  who  was  to  dower 
the  world,  as  it  had  never  been  dowered  by  king 
and  conqueror  throughout  the  ages. 

When  Taff  Penryn  sought  relaxation,  or  an 
outlet  for  his  feelings,  it  was  to  Mary  Carteret,  as 
if  by  instinct  rather  than  choice,  that  he  turned. 

He  discharged  the  arrears  of  courtesy  which 
he  had  been  slow  to  pay  to  the  Carterets  in 
Dresden,  in  the  freedom  of  their  country  house  in 
the  Tannenthal ;  thouofh  he  did  not  abuse  the 
freedom,  and  affront  Fra  and  Lyd — even  Mrs. 
Carteret — by  dropping  in,  in  his  smith's  apron. 

But  neither  dress  nor  the  soil  of  labour  ever 
prevented  him  from  joining  Mary  when  he  en- 
countered her  as  he  was  allowing  himself  a  stroll 
in  the  forest.  lie  had  an  intuitive  perception,  an 
almost  childlike  confidence,  that  the  soot  and  the 
iron  filings  would  not  affront  her ;  and  Mary  had 
not  the  heart  to  disappoint  him.  He  half  amused, 
half  impressed,  and  wholly  touched  her  by  no 
more  minding  a  stain  on  his  brow  or  cheek,  and 
being  overwhelmed  with  bashful  annoyance  and 
mortification  because  of  them,  than  the  Grlins  and 
Jacobis  had  heeded  spectators  to  their  love  and 
joy  at  their  double  wedding. 

He  poured    into   Mary's  attentive    ears  con- 
tented accounts  of  his  progress  in  smith's  craft. 

0  2 
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He  docfmatised  to  her  on  the  subtle  inferences 
which  he  drew  from  the  dominion  of  heat.  He 
mentioned  to  her  as  an  incident  that  she  also 
would  be  interested  in,  his  having  come  across 
an  old  soldier,  and  the  brother-in-law  and  uncle 
of  other  soldiers,  who  had  been  in  his  division 
in  the  war.  He  retailed  gaily  to  her  their  little 
gossip  and  harmless  jests.  He  made  so  sure  of  her 
friendship  that  he  did. not  dream  of  any  charge 
of  egotism  in  his  share  of  their  intercourse. 

Mary  could  not  help  listening  to  him  ;  she  felt 
perfectly  powerless  with  regard  to  refusing  to 
respond  to  his  appeal.  Yet  she  had  a  shamed, 
compunctious  dread  that  the  indulgence  might 
prove  baneful  to  another  than  Taff  Penryn.  She 
supposed,  a  little  bitterly,  that  he  would  as  soon 
have  talked  of  his  work,  his  expectations,  his  satis- 
faction, and  the  spurts  of  fun  which  would  flash 
across  his  eng-rossed  mind,  to  Friiulein  Korner  as 
to  herself;  and  that  it  was  only  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  old  Friiulein,  or  of  any  other  in- 
habitant of  the  Gottesf<egen,  with  whom  he  had 
learnt  to  connect  Mary,  that  he  was  reduced  to 
take  her  for  his  confidant. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

WHOM    MARY    MET    IX    THE    RIXGSTEIX. 

There  were  only  a  few  of  tlie  many  picturesque 
ruinous  castles  and  quaint  but  still  flourishing 
towns  among  the  wooded  hills  of  Thiiringia, 
which  came  under  the  Carterets'  notice. 

They  went  out  of  their  way  to  climb  to  the 
Wartburg,  and  look  at  the  green  wilderness  of 
wooded  dells,  traversed  by  silver  stream?,  which 
reminded  the  gazers  of  Saxon  Switzerland.  The 
country  must  have  changed  hardly  at  all  since 
eyes  big  with  thoughts  which  moved  the  world 
regarded  it  wistfully. 

The  fiunily  visited,  like  devout  Protestant  pil- 
grims, Luther's  room,  with  Junker  Georg's  armour 
which  guarded  in  its  day  a  heart  more  gallant  than 
any  knight-errant's,  hanging  on  the  dour ;  and 
on  the  wall  the  cloudy  splash  made  by  the  ap- 
propriate missile — the  ink  horn  which  the  stout 
reformer  hurled  at  the  arch  enemy. 

And  the  Carterets,  loyal  Protestants  as  they 
were,  spared  interest  for  the  traces   of  the  Holy 
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Elizabeth — Charles  Kingsley's  noble,  misled  girl- 
heroine,  Montalembert's  spotless  saint. 

Here  was  an  artist's  fancy  of  her,  in  a  series 
of  pictures,  representing  the  principal  events,  and 
the  supposed  miracles  in  her  tragic  history.  The 
Princess  in  her  exiled  childhood.  The  ijentle  voiinff 
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Queen  bearing  the  basket  of  bread  for  her  hungry, 
which  on  her  Landgrave's  challenge  was  trans- 
formed to  red  and  wliite  roses.  Elizabeth  dis- 
covering to  her  horror  the  red  cross  of  the  crusader 
in  the  possession  of  her  lover  and  husband,  when 
he  is  smitten  in  turn  with  the  devouring  passion 
for  self-sacrifice.  The  parting  of  Elizabeth  and 
Ludwig,  as  he  sets  forth  to  wrest  Jerusalem  from 
the  Turks.  Elizabeth,  a  widow,  driven  with  her 
children  from  their  lawful  inheritance  by  her 
usurping  brother-in-law.  Elizabeth  a  nun,  wasted 
with  suffering  and  penance,  stretched  out  at  last 
in  blissful  rest,  in  her  coffin,  while  Conrad,  of 
Marburg,  and  the  religious  men  and  women  who 
helped  to  bring  her  to  this  pass,  look  on  and  strive 
to  thank  God  for  tlieir  work — 

Oh  !  that  we  two  lay  sleeping 

In  our  nest  in  tlie  churchyard  sod 

"NVitli  our  limbs  at  rest  on  the  quiet  earth's  breast, 

And  our  souls  at  home  with  God. 

Mary  Carteret  repeated  softl}^  as  she  gazed. 

But  she  found  what  was  to  her  more  ])athetic 
relics  of  Elizabeth  on  the  hill  side  without.     The 
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old  peasant  guide  pointed  confidently  to  a  windincr 
thread-like  trace  which  appeared  and  re-appeared 
among  the  woods,  the  slightest  and  most  rugged  of 
pathways,  and  said  it  was  there  that  Ehzabeth  went 
and  came  with  her  food  and  wine  for  her  poor. 
And  here  by  tlie  road  side,  with  a  padlock  seahng 
the  rusty  iron  door  in  the  mossy  stone,  which 
bore  an  inscription,  and  was  fringed  with  fresh 
ferns  and  shaded  by  waving  trees,  was  assuredly 
Ehzabeth 's  Brunnen,  where  she  had  washed  the 
feet  of  weary  travellers,  and  tended  the  lepers. 

It  was  hke  a  sudden  rebound  to  quite  another 
side  of  that  German  character  which  had  worshipped 
Ehzabeth,  and  yet  had  risen  at  tlie  call  of  Luther, 
to  study  a  curious  little  ebulhtion  of  lumberiiiii, 
grotesque  German  wit  which  a  learned  German 
professor  had  expressed  in  a  series  of  tail-pieces, 
forming  a  comical  freize  to  a  comdor  of  the 
Wartburg. 

The  tail-pieces  were  a  representation  of  man's 
hfe  in  beastly  shape,  while  woman  was  not  ex- 
cluded, out  of  any  scruple  of  gallantry,  from  the 
classification,  but  came  in  under  the  head  of  birds 
as  beseemed  her  general  frivolity.  The  idea 
started  with  tlie  responsible  term  of  ten  years 
in  each  case,  and  showed  the  whining  schoolboy 
as  a  calf;  and  the  dainty  little  damsel  as  a 
chicken.  It  went  on  in  decades,  according;  to 
which  Mary  found  herself  and  her  sisters  summed 
up    together    as    pigeons  ;     her    father    hovering 
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between  the  fox  and  the  wolf,  and  her  mother 
equally  balanced  between  the  hen  and  the  goose 
epochs,  while  none  of  them  had  anything  better 
to  look  forward  to  than  the  ox's  death's-head  and 
the  beaked  death's-head,  whicli  closed  the  sar- 
castic record. 

The  Wartburg  iniglit  not,  except  in  its  price- 
less associations,  be  very  far  removed  from  Schloss 
Felsberg,  according  to  the  accounts  Era  was  fond 
of  retailing  of  the  massive  square  of  the  Grafs 
castle,  its  banqueting-i'oom,  and  its  bear  pit; 
while  the  first  was  altogether  unlike  homely 
Schloss  Eudener,  as  unlike  as  poor  half-sulky,  half- 
sheepish  Baron  Sandor  was  to  the  old  princely 
Landgraves.  But  the  home  of  the  Saint  and  the 
refuge  of  the  Eeformer  did  not  shake  Mary's 
decision  with  regard  to  becoming  the  Griifin  of  a 
castle  with  a  name  of  its  own  in  history,  though  it 
inspired  her  with  greater  interest  in  inspecting  the 
mouldering  remnants  of  such  old  keeps  as  were 
to  be  found  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
Tannenthal.  Generally  her  fiither  accompanied 
her ;  sometimes  Lyd  was  pressed  into  the  service, 
and  induced  to  make  a  respectable  water-coloured 
sketch  of  the  tower,  or  the  arched  door  or  broken 
window,  which  was  the  chief  point  of  interest. 

As  it  happened,  Mary  was  alone  when  she 
set  out  to  see  the  Einirstein.  Mr.  Carteret  had 
availed  himself  of  Baron  Sandor's  permission  to 
go  shooting  in  the  woods  under  the  guidance   of 
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the  chasseur  whose  yellow- worsted  fringes  round 
his  hat  and  his  pockets,  and  which  served  for  epau- 
lettes on  his  shoulders,  had  really  been  worked 
by  Gisela's  too  enterprising  fingers.  Fra  and  Lyd 
were  with  Gisela  in  some  of  her  engagements — 
and  Mrs.  Carteret  w^ould  no  more  have  undertaken 
to  inspect  a  ruined  castle  than  she  would  have 
agreed  to  dance  a  polka. 

Mary  was  reconciled  to  her  solitary  excur- 
sion, and  had  no  fear  of  it.  She  never  wearied 
of  those  forest  roads — arched  aisles  with  the  green 
over  head,  and  the  wind  turning  up  the  wrong 
side  of  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  ti-ecs,  making 
them  show  white  on  a  sombre  background.  Tlie 
forest  was  not  inliabited  by  any  animals  more 
formidable  than  deer.  Slie  had  no  fear  of  miss- 
inf;  tlie  wav,  or  beini'  unable  to  communicate 
with  any  chance  pedestrian.  She  spoke  Goi'mnn 
intelligibly  though  not  fluently,  and  she  could 
even  understand  a  little  of  the  patois — as  much 
as  she  would  require  to  interchange  a  word  with 
a  fellow-traveller.  It  was  only  a  long  afternoon's 
walk  and  scramble  undertaken  Ix'tween  the  noon 
dinner,  which  the  Carterets  liad  learnt  to  take 
after  the  fashion  of  the  hours  in  the  forest,  and 
the  afternoon's  coffee,  or  at  most  the  sunset  supper, 
while  the  season  was  midsummer. 

Mary  walked  along  peering  between  the  l)oughs 
at  the  squirrels,  admiring  the  red  stems  and  young 
crimson  toj)S  of   the  pines,  scenting  the  juniper, 
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regretting  that  the  time  for  hlac  and  thorn  blossom 
was  past,  but  rejoicing  in  what  was  left  of  the  light 
clusters  of  the  bird-berry,  the  great  broad  umbels 
of  the  elder  bushes,  and  the  garlands  of  the  honey- 
suckle. Once  she  saw  for  an  instant  the  graceful 
heads  and  spotted  flanks  of  some  roe  deer,  but 
of  human  beings  she  only  encountered  three  at 
long  intervals,  and  exchanged  with  them  friendly 
salutations. 

One  was  an  under  forester.  Another  was  a 
young  peasant  woman,  with  a  child,  instead  of  a 
basket,  hunched  under  lier  printed  mantle,  and 
showing,  in  the  room  of  the  shrouding,  dark  kerchief 
turban  an  uncovered  head,  crowned  with  magni- 
ficent plaits  of  light  brown  hair.  The  third  was  a 
Balsamtrdger,  or  herb  doctor,  an  itinerating  func- 
tionary who  is  still  held  in  request  and  honour  in 
the  forest.  He  was  laden  with  his  spoils  of  root 
and  flower,  even  to  pressing  his  hat  into  the  service, 
and  sticking  it  round  with  ]:)odded  plumes  arranged 
there  in  the  process  of  drying. 

The  Eiugstein  was  a  ruined  castle  of  such  ex- 
tent as  to  have  four  towers  at  each  of  its  corners. 
From  one  of  tliose  towers  grew  a  birch  tree, 
shaking  its  light  feathery  twigs  over  the  crum- 
bling mason-work ;  from  another  grew  a  trailing 
briar,  like  tlie  birk  and  the  briar  on  two  true 
lovers'  graves  in  an  old  ballad.  The  ruin  stood 
on  a  wooded  eminence,  as  most  of  those  forest 
castles  stand.     With  the  golden  beams  and  long 
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shadows  of  the  afternoon  sun  falhng  full  and 
without  interruption  on  its  ancient  desolation 
under  the  blue  summer"  sky,  Mary  found  it  well 
worth  a  visit. 

She  walked  into  what  might  have  been  the 
guard-room  and  hall,  grass- grown  and  encumbered 
with  masses  of  rubbish.  Seeing  a  stair  not  very 
dilapidated  at  the  foot,  though  it  was  damp,  dark, 
and  spiral,  she  ventured  to  mount  it  for  a  little  way, 
grew  bolder  in  the  attempt,  and  made  the  ascent 
without  much  thfficulty,  in  spite  of  the  large  loose 
stones  on  the  landing.  She  succeeded  in  reaching 
safely  one  of  the  roofless  turret-rooms,  the  floor 
of  which  was  still  sound,  while  its  window,  inno- 
cent of  glass  conunanded  the  best  view  in  the 
Eingstein  of  the  skirts  of  the  great  forest  and  the 
road  which  Mary  had  traversed.  As  she  stood 
looking  idly  down  admiring  the  Avealth  of  leaves, 
she  saw  a  figure  emerge  from  the  distance  and 
come  along  the  straight  opening  in  the  wood  in 
the  direction  of  the  Eingstein. 

The  moving  speck  disturbed  her  sense  of  soli- 
tude, but  did  not  otherwise  trouble  her.  She  was 
aware  by  experience  that  the  road  running  past 
the  Eingstein  to  a  little  hamlet,  about  a  mile  be- 
yond, was  not  totally  unfrequented. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  was  attracted  by  the 
remains  of  a  crest  on  tlie  wall  beneath  the  win- 
dow, and  she  thought  that  she  could  make  out  a 
bishop's    mitre    among   the   surroundings.       She 
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discovered  also  that  there  were  frac^ments  of  Dutch 
tiles  in  the  chimney-piece,  where  a  fire  npon  the 
hearth  must  have  preceded  the  great  national  insti- 
tution of  tlie  stove. 

Mary  began  to  burn  with  antiquarian  zeal. 
She  might  make  important  discoveries,  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  disputed  political  and 
social  annals  of  the  period,  in  this  neglected  ruin 
in  an  out-of-the-way  nook  of  the  forest.  At 
least,  she  was  sure  that  the  dimly-distinguishable 
mitre  and  the  broken  blue  and  white  tiles,  to  which 
she  had  seen  nothing  similar  in  her  explorings  with 
her  father,  w^ere  full  of  interest. 

She  proceeded  to  subject  every  board  and 
every  mouse's  hole  to  a  searching  investigation 
without  being  any  tlie  wiser,  but  with  a  delight- 
fully blended  uncertainty  and  hope  luring  her  on 
to  forget  tlie  lapse  of  time. 

She  was  startled  by  the  faint  noise  of  a  foot- 
step disturbing  the  rubbish  below.  It  w^as  not  of 
necessity  a  wonderful  circumstance.  Other  people 
— natives  of  the  country,  or  strangers  like  herself,  of 
whom  the  Thuringer  AVald  had  always  its  com- 
plement in  summer — might  very  well  be  attracted 
by  the  ruin.  It  was  bright  sunshine  as  well  as 
broad  daylight  about  four  of  a  fine  afternoon  by 
the  chime,  and  close  to  the  iLiugstehi  was  a  public, 
though,  as  Mary  had  found,  not  a  very  frequented 
road.  There  were  no  robbers  in  the  modern  forest, 
not   even  those   isolated,  hideous  specimens,  spe- 
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cially  brutal — perhaps,  because  of  their  isolation, 
who  figure  in  the  stories  of  nuirdered  pedlars  in 
old  newspapers. 

In  spite  of  all  these  very  palpable  common- 
sense  assertions,  Mary  listened  with  bated  breath 
and  paling  cheek  to  tlie  continued  rustle  and 
rumble  of  lime  and  small  stones,  occasioned  by  quick 
movements  on  the  ground  floor,  until  a  loud-sound- 
ing footstep  ascended  to  the  tower  so  carelessly,  that 
the  loose  stones,  which  had  nearly  put  a  stop  to  her 
own  progress,  were  being  displaced  and  caused  to 
rock  and  roll  against  each  other.  The  next  moment 
the  Mad  Graf,  not  in  complete  armour,  but  in  his 
ordinary  grey  morning  suit,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

Mary  could  not  believe  her  eyes,  while 
she  experienced  a  mixture  of  relief  and  annoy- 
ance. She  had  no  real  fear  of  anything  save 
awkwardness  and  absurdity  where  the  Graf  was 
concerned.  She  could  even  liave  laughed — her  pro- 
voked, vexed,  yet  genuine  laugh  at  the  undreamt- 
of apparition.  But  how  did  he  come  there  intruding 
upon  her  investigations  ?  How  had  she  not  heard 
of  his  arrival  at  Schloss  Eudener — say,  rather,  how 
had  Fra  and  Lyd  not  heard  of  it,  as  she  was  sure 
they  had  not,  and  brought  the  news  to  her  ?  IIow 
had  he  found  out  so  swiftly  where  and  how  she  was 
engaged,  in  order  to  pester  her  by  dogging  her 
footsteps  ? 

There  was  just  time  for  a  tolerably  correct  so- 
lution to  Hash  across  her  mind.     He  had  arrived 
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unexpectedly  at  his  uncle's  that  morning.  He  had 
encountered  Pra  and  Lyd,  and  heard  from  them 
incidentally,  doubtless  (for  even  Fra  would  not 
be  so  regardless  of  consequences  as  to  send  him 
after  Mary),  where  she  was.  With  the  charming 
indifference  to  the  proprieties,  to  her  inclinations 
— in  short  to  anything  save  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  Avhich  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in 
the  Graf's  character,  he  had  broken  off  from  the 
others  and  set  off  in  pursuit  of  her. 

He  was  already  making  one  of  his  wonderful 
profound  bows,  which  would  not  have  been  com- 
plete without  his  hat  held  in  one  hand,  while 
his  uncovered  yellow  hair  streamed  back  from  his 
beardless,  scarred  face. 

'Oh,  is  it  you,  Herr  Graf.^'  said  Mary, 
maliciously  bent  on  showing  neither  surprise  nor 
discomfiture,  pleasure  nor  pain,  on  his  sudden 
arrival;  seeking  to  speak  as  if  she  had  seen  him 
yesterday.  '  Is  it  not  hot  to-day,  even  up  in 
the  forest?'  She  spoke  in  English,  too,  for  his 
further  discomfiture.  He  deserved  no  cpiarter 
from  her.  It  was  not  even  insolently  aggressive 
love  which  brought  him.  Love,  indeed  !  It  was 
egregious  vanity,  that  would  not  be  repelled,  and 
which  richly  deserved  punishment.  It  was  a  per- 
verse desire  to  make  herself  and  him  the  speech 
and  the  laughing-stock  of  their  set  and  their  day. 
She  was  warranted  in  doing  everything  she  could 
to  set  it  at  nought. 
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The  Graf  faltered,  and  mumbled  that  'June 
was  not  de  boihng  mont,  but  still  if  she  said  it  was, 
why  it  was  wliatever  she  said,  Tliat  was  right.' 
His  speech  was  so  weak  and  wavering,  he  seemed 
to  know  so  little  better  what  to  say  than  he  had 
known  in  his  dull,  hurried  calls  in  the  Biirgerwiese, 
that  Mary  could  have  laughed  again,  while  she 
felt  utter  scorn  of  the  predicament,  and  trusted  to 
rid  herself  of  the  man  by  some  easy  stroke  of 
generalshij:) — she  did  not  know  very  well  what — 
so  soon  as  she  had  got  out  of  the  Eingstein.  Yet 
Mary  had  known  something  of  the  obstinacy  of  a 
fool. 

As  she  was  preparing  to  leave  the  tower-room 
with  the  cool  remark,  '  I  have  seen  enough  for  to- 
day, I  shall  retitrn  with  papa  some  other  time,'  a 
singular,  untoward  accident  occurred.  Mary  was 
already  on  tlie  threshold,  when  the  loose  stones  on 
which  slie  was  about  to  place  her  foot  gave  way 
with  an  alarming  crash,  and  hollow  rumble, 
leaving  a  gap  several  feet  wide  in  the  stair  which 
she  had  to  descend. 

To  do  the  Graf  justice,  his  first  concern  was 
for  Mary's  safety.  He  pulled  her  back,  and  inter- 
posed his  own  person  between  her  and  the  cavity 
yawning  before  her.  ]^)Ut  when  he  found  there  was 
no  further  danger,  that  the  flooring  remained 
firm,  and  that  Mary  herself  had  received  no  harm, 
save  fright,  all  at  once  his  blue  eyes  began  to 
kindle  with  exultation. 
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Here  was  a  fine  situation  for  a  Mad  Graf  and 
a  rejected  suitor.  Here  was  the  ample  foundation 
for  such  a  tale  as  might  have  been  told  of  his 
wildest  ancestor  amono;  the  Eobber  Kni^lits,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  good  fortune  of  holding  a  Burg 
in  the  middle  ages.  Here  was  fortune  playing 
into  his  hand,  as  with  all  her  gifts  she  had  never 
yet  favoured  him. 

At  first  Mary  did  not  realise  the  difficulty 
of  the  position.  She  had  received  a  consider- 
able shock  to  her  nerves ;  she  was  tremblingly 
thankful  for  having  been  saved  from  a  formidable 
accident.  For  a  moment  she  did  not  ask  how  she 
was  to  get  across  the  breach  in  the  stair ;  and  for 
a  few  more  moments  she  flmcied  that  the  Graf 
might  be  able  to  do  something  to  repair  the 
dama<Te,  no  doubt  caused  bv  his  own  reckless 
ascent.  If  she  had  been  calm  enough  to  con- 
sider, she  woidd  have  known  that  he  was  a 
man  destitute  of  resource. 

'  How  shall  we  get  down  ? '  she  said,  at  last,  in 
German,  gazing  at  the  wreck  of  the  stair  with 
growing  consternation,  for  the  Graf  was  taciturn 
as  usual. 

'  We  cannot,'  he  answered,  promptly,  for  him, 
in  his  native  tongue ;  '  but  you  are  here,  my 
Friiulein,  and  I  am  with  you.' 

'  I   know  we  are  here,'  answered  Mary,  im 
patiently,  ignoring  the  pointedly  romantic  inference ; 
'  the  question  is  how  are  we  to  get  away  ?  ' 
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'  It  is  impossible,'  he  said  again,  still  more  de- 
cidedly. '  The  gracious  Fraulein  sees  for  herself 
that  we  cannot  fly,'  he  ended,  with  an  unmistak- 
able accent  of  triumph. 

'  But  there  must  be  some  way,'  urged  Mary, 
feeling  herself  getting  angry  as  well  as  perplexed. 
'  Can  you  not  leap  the  space  left  by  the  fallen  part 
of  the  stair  ?  ' 

'  I  might ;  but  you  could  not — and  I  will  not 
leave  you,'  he  assured  her,  emphatically. 

'  Not  to  procure  assistance  for  me  ? '  demanded 
Mary,  indignantly. 

'  I  could  not  leave  you  here  alone,'  he  said, 
with  an  ingenuity  of  evasion  which  she  woidd  not 
have  expected  from  him.  '  No,  I  could  not  do  it, 
not  even  to  get  help,  if  it  were  within  reach.' 

'  Of  course  it  is  within  reach,'  insisted  Mary  ; 
'  we  are  not  on  a  desert  island  ;  and  why  cannot 
you  leave  me  ?  I  am  not  afraid,  Herr  Graf;  I  fear 
nothing.' 

Her  eyes  were  opened  to  what  was  in  his 
mind,  and  it  was  in  reference  to  him  that  she 
boasted  with  reason  of  her  courage.  Mary  might 
dread  being  detained  in  the  old  castle  while  her 
friends  were  ignorant  of  her  plight ;  she  might 
recoil  from  tlic  twilit^ht  of  a  summer  nifdit  findino; 
her  there ;  she  might  even  be  foolish  enough  to  quake 
at  the  idea  of  rats  and  bats  coming  out  of  their 
holes.  But  with  regard  to  the  Graf  standing  there 
before  her,  the  dauntless  fearlessness  of  a  perfectly 
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innocent  and  pure-minded  woman  was  her  safe- 
guard from  so  much  as  apprehension  in  the  contact. 
She  was  finious  with  him  for  wliat  she  held  the 
utter  ignoblenes:? — in  a  nobleman,  of  all  men — 
the  want  of  true  honour  and  generosity  in  his 
conduct,  because  he  would  not,  when  they  were  thus 
shut  up  together,  do  anything  to  put  an  end  to  the 
imprisonment ;  he  would  only  harass  her  with  in- 
sinuations of  his  discredited  devotion,  and  by  the 
persecution  of  his  unwelcome  addresses.  But  as 
for  the  man  himself,  she  liad  no  more  fear  of  him 
than  if  they  had  been  surrounded  by  her  family 
in  lier  fatlier's  drawing-room. 

Her  proud,  perfect  confidence  had  its  effect  on 
the  Graf,  especially  as  he  was  by  no  means  a  fin- 
ished ruffian,  but  merely  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune, 
with  warped  ideas  of  lieroism.  He  found  himself 
baffled,  and  forced  to  relinquish  any  blurred  idea 
which  might  have  entered  Jiis  head  of  inducing  her 
to  fly  to  him,  for  refuge  from  him  and  from  herself, 
and  from  the  witlierino;  blight  of  scandalous  tong;ues 
— the  whole  programme  constituting  such  a  diluted 
version  of  the  brutalities  of  the  Eobber  Knights  as 
might  have  been  suggested  to  his  dull  imagination 
by  his  favourite  stories  of  the  Eobcrt  le  Diable  type. 

But  the  Grafs  obstinacy  prevented  him  from 
yielding  to  any  extent  to  right  feeHng  and 
courteous  behaviour,  while  he  could  not  think,  all 
in  a  moment,  of  a  milder  mode  of  profiting  by  the 
detention. 
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He  stood  and  stared  blankly  at  Mary,  who  leant 
against  the  window-frame.  He  thrust  his  fingers 
through  his  yellow  hair.  That  element  of  the 
ridiculous  which  fi'om  the  beginning  had  qualified, 
in  Mary's  eyes,  the  sublime  of  the  Graf's  lofty  pre- 
tensions, and  had  mino;led  itself  lars^elv  with  the 
relations  of  the  two,  came  once  more  to  the  front 
in  their  intercourse. 

But  Mary  had  lost  her  inclination  to  laugh. 
She  was  becoming  sensible  that  tliere  was  a 
serious  side  to  the  dilemma. 

At  last  tlie  Graf  said,  solemnly,  '  Beautiful 
Maria,  why  will  you  not  consent  to  be  mine  ? 
Other  women  would  receive  my  proposal,  Ach ! 
gratefully  as  well  as  gladly.  Tliere  are  not  many 
Grafinnen  Yon  Felsberg.'  It  was  a  long  speech 
from  the  Graf. 

At  the  foreim  version  of  her  familiar  name 
from  his  lips,  and  at  the  highflown  German  in 
which  he  began  his  prayer,  Mary,  as  she  stood 
with  her  eyes  bent  on  the  rough,  roofless  walls 
which  encompassed  her,  experienced  more  strongly 
than  ever  a  sense  that  she  was  in  another  world, 
with  other  sights  and  sounds  about  her,  from 
those  among  which  she  had  been  born  and  bred. 
But  whether  she  were  reading  in  her  own  history 
a  page  from  the  middle  ages  or  a  page  of  to-day, 
she  could  only  have  one  word  to  say  to  the  Mad 
Graf. 

'  I  am  not  beautiful,  and  I  am  only  Mary  to 
p  2 
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my  nearest  friends.  You  have  had  your  answer, 
Herr  Graf.  It  is  not  like  a  gentleman — what  is 
worse,  it  is  unmanly  of  you  to  ask  me  to  repeat 
it  here.  Carry  your  proposals  to  the  women  who 
will  receive  them  gratefully ;  and  be  sure  that 
you  make  these  offers,  if  you  wish  them  to  be 
successful,  to  women  who  are  sitting  at  ease  in 
their  own  or  their  friends'  liouses.' 

'  Do  you  call  it  unmanly  ?  '  growled  the  Graf. 
'  I  call  it  manly  to  seize  an  opportunity  to  strike 
and  win  against  all  opposition.' 

'  And  1  call  it  manly  to  spare  the  weak,  and 
take  no  advantage  of  their  vv^eakness,'  said  Mary, 
haughtily. 

'  It  is  no   more   than    womanly  to  yield  to 
superior  power,'  maintained  the  Graf,  wrathfully. 
'  It  must  be  superior  power,'  declared  Mary, 
with    an    exasperating    emphasis    on    the    word 
superior,  that  testified  to  her  unbroken  spirit. 

'  The  Eingstein  stair  has  given  way  and  cut 
us  off"  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  we  may 
make  terms,'  began  the  Graf  again,  with  a  touch 
of  superstition  in  his  tone. 

'  Do  you  mean  as  the  stars  in  their  courses 
fouHit  for  Sisera  ?  '  demanded  Marv.  '  Yet  it  was 
Sisera  who  was  vanquished,  and  who  fell  a  victim 
to  a  woman's  wit,  after  all.' 

The  Graf  was  not  able  to  encounter  this 
woman's  wit.  There  fell  a  lull  in  the  wordy  war. 
In  the  interval  time  was  passing.     Mary  had  been 
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more  than  an  hour  in  the  Eni£rstein.  Tlie  sun 
was  smking,  she  distinguislied  that  by  the  fact 
that  the  room  into  which  the  sunbeams  had 
streamed  on  her  entrance  was  now  altoo-ether 
in  shadow  ;  and  the  sense  of  chill  from  the  sun's 
withdrawal — deepened  in  this  instance  by  the 
mouldering  damp  of  the  ruin,  went  to  Mary's 
heart. 

In  keeping  at  bay  her  foolish  paladin  of  a 
lover,  she  was  conscious,  in  the  middle  of  her 
intrepidity,  of  a  strain  on  her  own  mental 
powers.  She  was  tired  from  her  walk — faint  and 
hungry,  if  such  prosaic  somces  of  weakness  may 
be  allowed  to  a  heroine. 

Her  heart  did  fail  her  at  the  most  distant  con- 
ception of  the  subdued  gravity,  the  grey  dinmess 
of  the  summer  night — in  which  the  trees  would 
assume  weird  shapes,  and  the  stir  of  every  bird, 
the  fall  of  every  stone  must  be  magnified  into  the 
tread  of  a  giant,  or  a  peal  of  thunder — while  she 
would  still  be  called  upon  to  maintain  the  contest 
with  her  adversary. 

Yet  she  sickened  at  the  thought  of  attempting 
to  spring  across  the  gap,  which  might  have 
been  a  laughing  matter  on  a  muddy  road,  but 
was  an  awful  pitfal — only  to  contemplate — in  the 
turret  stair  of  a  ruinous  castle,  Avith,  for  aught 
Mary  knew,  no  solid  foundation  between  it  and 
the  old  dungeons  which  lay  beneath. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  EESCUEE  AXD  THE  RESCUED. 

Happily  Mary  was  not  obtuse  like  the  Graf;  she 
bethought  herself  at  last  of  a  possible,  though  not 
very  probable,  means  of  summoning  a  deliverer 
whose  gallantry  should  be  of  a  different  sort  from 
the  Graf's  to  the  rescue. 

She  scorned  to  conceal  from  the  Graf  what 
she  was  about,  'as  if  he  Avould  presume  to  stop 
me  ! '  she  made  a  proud  mental  note.  '  I  am  going 
to  try  to  ^^jodel,"  '  she  said  aloud.  'Your  cousin 
showed  us  how  she  sometimes  summoned  her 
brother  from  the  forest.  I  thousfht  it  had  been 
an  accomplishment  confined  to  Swiss  peasants,'  she 
added,  with  an  assumption  of  coolness  got  up  to 
reassure  herself  quite  as  much  as  to  deceive  him  ; 
'  but  it  seems  Germans  practise  it,  though  it  cannot 
echo  here  as  it  resounds  among  mountains.  Mine 
must  be  a  weak  attempt,  any  way,  but  it  may 
reach  a  chance  traveller.'  She  threw  back  the 
defiance  at  him. 

She  had  judged  I'ightly  that  he  would  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  her.     He  had  not  even  the  wit  to 
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take  the  word  out  of  lier  mouth,  and  turn  the  tables 
upon  her  by  doing  the  jodeling  for  her.  He  stood 
passive  and  growing  more  and  more  sullen,  while 
Mary  put  her  hand  to  her  cheek,  and  executed  a 
feeble  and  flurried  imitation  of  that  prolonged, 
flexible,  and  melodious  rendering  of  ai-ai-u  or  any 
similar  cadence,  which  is  all  that  can  give  an  idea 
to  the  uninitiated  of  the  science  of  jodeling. 

The  first  performance  met  with  no  recognition. 
Mary  repeated  it  with  greater  force.  To  her 
great  joy  it  was  replied  to  at  no  remote  distance, 
by  a  clear,  sonorous,  ringing  jodel — nothing  so 
paltry  and  poverty-stricken  as  her  imitation — but 
Qi  jodel  from  a  manly  throat  that  had  often  called 
to  straggling  comrades,  or  bes>poken  the  attention 
of  guide  or  herdsman  away  among  the  Bavarian 
Alps  and  in  the  wilds  of  the  Tyrol. 

Mary  looked  eagerly  over  lier  '  hie  castle  wa,' 
and  prepared  to  jodel  a  third  time  if  she  had  any 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  sound,  wlien  she  saw  two 
persons  instead  of  one  issue  from  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  ISi'cither  was  Baron  Sandor,  as  she  had  lialf 
thought,  while  she  was  trying  to  nerve  herself  for 
the  awkwardness  of  cousin  confronting  cousin  in 
her  cause.  One  was  the  Balsamtrdger^  wliom  she 
had  passed  on  her  way  to  the  liingstein.  She 
knew  him  again  by  the  tufts  of  herbs  sticking  out 
of  his  basket  and  slung  round  his  hat.  The  other 
— surely  she  was  not  mistaken  in  believing  that  he 
was  TafT  Pcnryn,  in  liis  student's,  not  his  black- 
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smith's,  suit.  Something  said  gladly  to  Mary  it  was 
fitting  the  rescuer  should  be  Taff  Penryn,  and  that 
incontestably,  if  he  were  thei'e,  her  speedy  and 
safe  deliverance  was  certain. 

She  did  not  heed — for  that  matter,  she  lost 
sight  for  the  time,  of  the  impression  which  the 
company  she  was  in,  might  produce  on  him. 

'  Is  it  only  you,  Miss  Carteret  ? '  he  called  up, 
merrily,  the  moment  he  saw  and  was  Avithin  ear- 
shot of  her.  '  What  has  brought  you  here  ?  What 
has  made  you  take  to  jodeling  ? '  and  then,  in 
jesting  reproach,  '  Are  you  calling  anyone  in  par- 
ticular, or  are  you  playing  a  girl's  trick,  by  sum- 
moning out  of  their  way  all  the  poor  souls  who 
may  be  passing  ?  ' 

But  the  momxCnt  he  heard  her  hasty,  confused 
statement,  '  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  heard  me, 
Mr.  Penryn  !  I  have  got  into  grief.  I  came  up 
here,  and  I  think  the  castle  has  begun  to  fall  be- 
fore I  can  get  down  again.'  She  was  moved  to 
make  a  small  jest  in  return,  partly  that  she  might 
not  betray  agitation,  and  partly  because  she  was 
inspired  by  the  open-mouthed  dismay  of  Taff 
Penryn. 

The  next  moment  he  was  up  the  turret-stair 
as  fast  as  he  could  climb,  with  her  standing  before 
the  gap,  facing  him.  '  So  this  is  the  calamity,  is 
it  ? '  he  said,  with  evident  relief  and  with  cheery 
reassurance.  '  Well,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  not  irre- 
parable, only  you  must  have  patience  ;  and  girls, 
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SO  far  as  I  have  known  tlieni,  are  not  adepts  at 
patience.  I  could  come  across  to  you,  if  there 
were  not  the  risk  of  throwing  down  more  of  the 
stones  ;  and  I  might  take  you  up  Hke  a  baby,  and 
get  back  with  you,  over  such  a  trifle  of  a  leap  as 
this — it  would  be  no  great  feat — only  there  is  no 
occasion  to  expose  you  to  the  shadow  of  fright  or 
danger,' 

As  he  spoke  Mary  imagined — many  a  time 
afterwards  she  wondered  if  she  had  been  right  in 
imagining  it — that  the  flush  of  excitement  died  out 
suddenly  in  his  brown  cheek,  leaving  it  colourless, 
when  lie  spoke  of  fright  and  danger  to  her  by 
his  means. 

'  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  patience.  I  have 
an  old  acquaintance  down  below ;  there  are  sure 
to  be  other  people  about  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest 
this  glorious  afternoon.  Promise  me  not  to  stir 
on  your  own  account ;  keep  yourself  quite  easy  in 
your  mind  till  T  come  back,  Miss  Carteret.' 

He  was  gone,  without  catching  a  glimpse  or  ac- 
quiring a  suspicion  of  the  neighbourliood  of  the 
Graf,  who  stood  doggedly  passive  in  the  back- 
ground. 

Mary  could  hear,  as  it  were,  the  wdiole  woods 
awakened  and  resounding  with  the  shouting  and 
jodeling  of  TafT  Penryn  and  liis  companion.  She 
could  not  distinguish  whether  they  received  any 
answer  to  their  calls ;  \mi  in  a  far  shorter  time 
than  she  liad  dared  to  liope,  her  countryman  re- 
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appeared,  as  lie  had  pledged  himself,  accompanied 
by  a  forester  and  by  the  Balsamtrdger.  Under 
Taff  Penryn's  direction  and  active  assistance,  they 
dragfj^ed  forward  several  broken  branches,  and 
lashed  them  together  with  string  supplied  by  the 
Balsamtrdger.  After  they  had  made  what  looked 
to  Mary  like  a  green  raft  for  a  stormy  sea,  they 
bore  it  up  the  stair  and  threw  it  across  the  gap, 
causing  it  to  stretch  some  distance  on  each  side. 
Taff  Penryn  stepped  across  the  improvised  bridge, 
and  then  pulled  off  his  coat  and  spread  it  so  as  to 
cover  some  of  the  interstices. 

'  Trust  an  old  soldier,'  he  said,  gaily.  '  Don't 
stop  to  think  of  looking  down — grasp  my  hand, 
and  the  crossing  is  done  in  a  moment.'  He  had 
gone  back  to  the  bridge,  and  was  standing,  as 
far  as  he  could,  between  Mary  and  the  worst 
view  of  the  dark  space  below. 

Mary  complied  with  his  direction,  clinging  for 
a  second  to  his  fingers,  and  was  beyond  the  breach, 
standing  on  what  was  still  secure  of  the  stair,  when 
Taff  Penryn,  looking  beyond  her  into  the  turret- 
room  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  with  amaze- 
ment that  passed  into  blank  dismay,  '  Why  you 
are  not  alone,  Miss  Carteret ! ' 

The  Graf,  in  sheer  stupidity,  or  else  in  malice 
prepense  born  of  revengeful  instinct,  made  no  sign, 
but  left  to  Mary  the  task  of  explaining  to  the 
electrified  men  how  the  young  lady  and  gentle- 
man had  happened  to  be  together,  apart  from  their 
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world,  and  why  the  gentleman  had  done  nothing 
for  the  release  of  his  companion. 

And  before  Mary  could  speak  the  Graf,  dis- 
daining the  bridge,  made  a  great  spring  across  the 
broken  stair,  dislodging  more  stones,  and  sending 
them  rattling  into  the  depths,  which  were  revealed 
afresh. 

'  The  tliousand  !  what  did  you  do  that  for,  un- 
less to  bring  the  tower  itself  about  our  ears  ? ' 
cried  TafF  Penryn,  with  suppressed  passion.  But 
the  Graf  only  cleared  wliat  was  left  of  the  stairs 
at  a  bound,  strode  off  a  few  paces,  and  stood  there, 
like  Fate,  without  either  apology  or  thanks,  wait- 
ing for  what  was  to  happen  next. 

It  was  bitterly  hard  upon  Mary  to  be  con- 
demned thus  to  clear  up  the  mystery — which  had 
heen  none  of  her  making — ^to  Taff  Penryn,  whose 
face  not  only  fell,  but  in  wliom  traces  of  affront 
and  mortification  began  to  show  themselves. 

As  for  the  forester,  who  recognised  the  Graf, 
ho  administered  a  meaning  shrug  to  the  Balsam- 
irilger,  as  nuich  as  to  say,  '  My  friend,  our  inter- 
ference was  not  so  much  called  for,  after  all ; 
this  Sir  Smith  may  have  spoiled  sport,  and 
roused  a  lion.  The  Graf  Von  Felsberg  is  not  a 
young  nobleman  to  l)e  trifled  with ;  not  like  our 
poor  young  Baron,  who  has  to  mind  the  hay, 
the  dairy  produce,  the  planks  of  wood,  lest  he  be 
shut  u])  for  debt,  like  the  rest  of  us.  And  to 
think  of  all  tlie  miscliief  arising  from  a  girl's  being 
peevish !  As  if  such  cattle  were  ever  anything  else 
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during  the  short  season  in  Avhich  the  power  is  in 
tlieir  hands ! ' 

Mary  could  not  bring  herself  to  attempt  self- 
justification  ;  the  bare  idea  was  a  wrong  to  her  self- 
respect  and  to  her  freedom  from  evil.  All  that  she 
could  do  was  to  say  to  Taff  Penryn — aloud,  so  that 
everybody  might  hear— with  a  little  quiver  of 
righteous  indignation  in  her  voice,  'I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  given  so  much  trouble.  I  ought  not 
to  have  come  to  the  Eingstein  by  myself.  Mr. 
Penryn,  will  you  see  me  through  the  woods.? 
Our  roads  lie  so  for  toorether.  I  confess  to  feelino- 
a  little  shaken  by  my  small  adventure.' 

He  responded  eagerly  to  her  appeal,  wlnle  the 
cloud  on  his  face  dispersed  quickly. 

The  Graf  scowled  like  a  man  who  has  prac- 
tised the  theatrical  accomplishment  of  scowling, 
and  contented  himself  with  raising  his  hat  while  he 
superciliously  turned  on  his  heel,  after  his  rejection 

as  an  escort,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  dive 

still  in  character — into  the  recesses  of  the  wood. 

The  forester  quickly  bade  the  rest  of  the  party 
Guten  Tag,  and  hastened  in  the  same  direction. 
As  a  forester  in  his  own  domain  he  was  bound  to 
follow  a  Graf  and  prevent  his  being  lost.  As  a 
forester  of  Baron  Rudener's  he  was  under  a  special 
obligation  to  wait  deferentially  on  the  Baron's  high 
and  mighty  relation. 

The  Balsamtrdger,  in  whose  company  Taff 
Penryn  had  made  a  shift  to  study  practical  botany 
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in  former  excursions  in  the  Thiiringer  Waki,  went 
his  way,  more  deUberately  and  with  more  elaborate 
expressions  of  goodwill  and  trust  that  the  lady 
would  not  be  the  worse  for  her  alarm. 

Taff  Penryn  was  left  alone  to  accompany  Mary, 
as  she  had  elected,  through  the  woods,  already 
growing  shadowy  with  the  coming  evening.  '  It  was 
silly  and  foolhardy  of  me  to  climb  the  stair  when  I 
was  by  myself,'  Mary  said  now,  in  vehement  self- 
accusation,  as  they  walked  along  silently  together ; 
*  of  course  the  Graf,  who  came  up  with  me  just 
before  the  accident,  could  do  nothing  after  it 
happened.' 

'  He  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  gap,'  said 
Taif  Penryn,  somewhat  absently. 

'  But  he  showed  he  could  get  across  by  his 
own  exertions,'  remonstrated  Mary,  surprised, '  un- 
less, indeed,  the  Graf  is  one  of  those  people  who 
are  alway  wise  after  the  event.' 

'  The  mere  thought  of  your  sharing  his  risk 
might  have  paralysed  his  agility,'  said  Taff  Penryn 
ap"ain ;  then  she  knew  that  he  was  thinking  of 
the  Graf's  carrying  her  across,  and  drawing  con- 
clusion out  of  his  own  consciousness. 

She  felt  sure  that  he  fully  believed  her,  and 
freed  her  from  the  suspicion  of  levity  and  coquetry 
which  had  given  him  pain.  He  might  also  have 
a  glimmering  of  her  real  position  with  regard  to 
the  Graf.  Taff  Penryn  was  half  German,  and  the 
German  side  of  his  imaj^ination  had  been  affected 
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by  the  potency  of  such  a  man  as  the  Graf  Von 
Felsberg.  He  was  lialf  Eiighsh,  and  the  Enghsh 
half  of  his  composition  liad  been  fed  by  such 
records  as  hve  in  'Ayhner's  Field,' and  the  'New- 
comes.'  The  last  had  deeply  impressed  upon  him 
the  worldly  wisdom  of  young  Englishwomen  in 
Mary  Carteret's  class.  Still,  seeing  is  believing, 
and  there  is  such  a  freemasonry  as  that  of  hearts, 
even  under  the  most  extravagant  prepossessions 
and  prejudices. 

But  TafT  Penryn  remained  sunk  in  thought,  like 
a  man  suddenly  launched  on  a  new  current  of  ideas, 
which  at  once  startle  and  keep  possession  of  him, 
and  to  which  he  sees  no  end.  As  he  continued  to 
Avalk  by  Mary,  the  signs  of  disturbance  increased 
in  his  ordinarily  free  and  friendly  mien — until  he 
looked  more  overcome  by  Mary's  adventure  than 
Mary  was  herself,  even  though  his  agitation  was 
infectious,  and  caused  her  to  feel  as  if  she  too  must 
lose  her  self-control. 

The  field  of  conversation  was  left  to  the 
thrushes  and  blackbirds,  wdiich  anticipated  the 
nightingales.  The  birds  all  whistled  the  same 
story.  The  very  boughs  of  the  beeches  and 
larches  took  it  up  and  rustled  the  refrain.  The 
twisted  roots  against  which  Mary  struck  her  foot, 
the  dry  leaves  that  Taff  Penryn  crushed  beneath 
his  tread,  were  all  pulsating  with  a  strange  con- 
sciousness, and  stirred  by  a  Avonderful  secret  to 
which  they  were   privy.     It   ^vas    right  and  fit 
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he  should  have  come  to  her  aid,  as  she  had 
felt  with  an  irresistible  throb  of  exultation  the 
moment  she  distinguished  his  figure  on  the  scene. 
These  two  were  infinitely  better  matched,  in  spite 
of  the  frowns  of  fortune,  than  she  could  ever  be 
■with  the  great  Graf.  And  where  peers  meet,  what 
is  there  to  follow  save  blissful  union  Avhich  makes 
two  immeasurably  richer,  or  woeful  severance 
whicli  renders  two  incomparably  poorer  for  the 
rest  of  their  days  ? 

Taff  Penryn  recovered  with  an  efibrt  from  his 
distraction  of  mind  as  he  and  Mary  arrived  in 
their  homeward  walk  at  tlie  meadows  which  were 
close  to  the  Carterets'  house. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  solemn  splendour  of 
crimson  and  gold  over  tlie  pine-clad  valley  and 
the  wooded  heit2;hts,  and  it  mic^ht  be  the  hour 
which  lent  a  gravity  tinged  with  sadness  to  Taff 
Penryn's  leave-taking,  for  he  would  not  enter  the 
house  wdth  Mary.  '  Yes,  and  this  was  but  a  little 
adventure,  after  all,  Miss  Carteret,'  he  said,  with  a 
faint  smile  ;  '  but  I  shall  always  be  grateful  for  the 
chance  of  having  been  of  the  slightest  service  to 
you.  The  incidents  of  this  afternoon  and  of  our 
acquaintance — I  cannot  presume  to  call  it  friend- 
ship, though  I  am  quite  sensible  your  father  has 
desired  to  act  the  part  of  a  friend  to  me — it 
has  been  one  of  my  losses  that  I  have  been 
forced  to  disappoint  liim — will  linger  amongst  my 
pleasantest  recollections  in  the  midst  of  what  lam 
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sometimes  driven  to  fear  may  be  the  final  collapse 
and  failure  of  my  life.' 

She  had  never  before  heard  him  hint  at  failure 
in  his  for-reaching  speculations.  She  had  thought 
perfect  assurance  must  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
him  amidst  the  almost  universal  misgivings  and  un- 
belief of  the  world  outside  him.  Now  she  was  made 
to  grasp  the  truth  that  even  the  most  sanguine 
spirit  filled  with  the  strongest  convictions,  the 
most  loyal  faith  in  its  Creator  and  his  creation  and 
in  its  own  power  to  solve  all  problems  and  over- 
come all  obstacles,  must  have  its  dark  hours  of 
despondency,  in  a  heaviness  of  soul,  oppressive  in 
proportion  to  its  strangeness  and  to  the  very 
louoyancy  which  it  has  for  the  time  overthrown. 
TaffPenryn  stood  before  Mary  this  evening,  white 
with  the  foretaste  of  such  moments  of  despair. 
It  wrung  her  heart  to  see  him  thus  cast  down 
from  his  high  estate  of  hope — the  sole  estate  wdiich 
he  had  ever  claimed,  and  to  be  made  aware  that 
these  seasons  of  suffering  were  his  solitary  portion. 

'But  you  will  not  fiiil,'  she  said,  piteously, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  said ;  '  you  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  great  leader  in  scientific  invention  and 
discovery.' 

'  At  least  you  wish  and  pray  for  my  success,  dear 
friend,'  he  suffered  himself  to  say,  with  a  thrill 
of  longing  tenderness  in  his  voice  ;  '  and  that  will 
be  one  more  consolation — the  best  and  sweetest 
of  all,  forgive  me  for  daring  to  say  so,  to  repay 
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me  for  the  price  Avhich  must  be  paid  for  success 
as  well  as  for  fiiilure.' 

He  was  gone  the  next  moment.  Mnry  went 
into  the  house  with  her  heart  swellius;  well  nio-h 
to  bursting,  foreretful  of  the  occasion  which  had 
brought  Taff  Penryn  witli  her.  Xo  one  else  was 
likely  to  remind  her  of  it.  Tjie  girls  were  still 
absent,  Mr.  Carteret  had  not  returned  from  shoot- 
ing, Mrs.  Carteret  was  in  her  own  room.  It  was 
a  respite  for  Mary. 

When  her  father  came  back  Mary  was  able  to 
tell  him  calmly  of  the  captivity  to  which  slie  had 
subjected  herself — even  to  TafT  Penryn's  share  in 
freeing  her  from  it.  Mr.  Carteret  was  full  of  wrath, 
^vhich  would  have  blazed  into  fury,  at  the  Graf,  had 
it  not  been  that  it  was  his  daughter,  Avitli  not  a  hair 
of  her  head  injured,  who  was  telling  him  the  tale. 

'  This  shall  not  be  borne  any  longer,'  he  said, 
more  vehemently  than  Mary  had  ever  heard  him 
speak,  and  certainly  ceasing  to  underrate  her 
misfortune  in  having  a  Mad  Graf  pursuing  her 
with  his  addresses.  lie  began  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  room  as  he  spoke,  and  to  work  himself 
into  a  greater  rage,  by  contemplating  the  enormity 
of  the  offence.  '  The  insolent  unmanly  dog  !  How 
dared  he  follow  you  ?  How  dared  he  intrude  his 
presence  upon  you  against  yom-  will,  and  when  you 
liad  foolishly  placed  yourself  in  his  power?  It  was 
very  inconsiderate  of  you,  Mary,  and  I  will  not 
readily  forgive  myself  for  my  share  of  the  rashness 
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in  letting  you  go  to  the  Eingstein  alone,  tlioiigh 
we  did  not  know  that  the  fellow  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  to  think  he  should  not  have 
been  enough  of  a  gentleman  to  forget  everything 
in  order  to  set  your  mind  at  rest,  and  contrive 
a  mode  of  egress  for  you !  How  dared  he  expose 
you  to  misconception  ?  ' 

'Papa,'  interrupted  Mary, with  an  involuntary 
accent  of  scorn,  'he  did  not  dare;'  and  as  she 
spoke  there  was  an  undercurrent  in  her  thoughts 
of  how  much  more  Taff  Penryn  had  dared  when 
he  had  called  her  '  dear  friend  '  in  the  tone  of  no 
friend,  and  had  gone  unrebuked  by  her,  though 
he  himself  had,  in  the  same  breath,  offered  an 
apology.  '  The  Graf  only  acted  according  to  his 
fantastic  nature.  How  could  he  tell  when  he 
came  up  to  me  in  the  Ringstein  that  part  of  the 
stair  would  fall  ?  When  it  did  fall,  was  it  not 
natural  for  him  to  swagger  and  bluster  in  the 
spirit  of  his  rtde  ?  It  did  not  take  me  in.  I 
must  have  been  a  silly,  weak  woman  if  it  had ; 
for  has  not  a  long  course  of  Christian  civilisation 
clipped  the  claws  and  blunted  the  teeth  of  such 
as  he  in  our  day  ?  He  is  but  a  harmless  cub, 
after  all,  to  people  who  are  armed,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  to  resist  him.  As  to  making  contrivances 
for  my  release,  it  is  you,  papa,  who  are  unreason- 
able and  exacting  in  expecting  it  from  a  Mad 
Graf.  Mr.  Penryn  did  not  misconstrue  anything,' 
she  added,   with   her  voice    softening ;  and  then 
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slie  went  on,  eager  to  change  the  subject,  '  I 
have  a  happy  thought  that  the  Graf  will  be 
more  discomfited  by  all  the  distinction  wdiich 
was  going  in  this  stupid  affair,  having  been  w^on 
by  another,  than  by  any  other  repulse  that  he  has 
yet  received.' 

'  There  speaks  vanity,'  said  Mr.  Carteret. 

'  It  is  not  vanity  on  my  own  account,  then,' 
asserted  Mary.  '  I  do  not  need  you  to  tell  me  to 
be  ashamed  of  my  own  carelessness  after  I  have 
incurred  the  penalty  of  my  want  of  thought.  I 
really  do  not  seem  to  liave  come  to  years  of 
discretion,  even  with  younger  sisters  to  keep  me 
in  mind  of  my  quarter  of  a  century.' 

'  Poor  confident  quarter  of  a  century ! '  said  the 
Squire,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling  down  on  his 
daughter's  profuse  brown  hair  and  clear  eyes,  her 
fresh  cheeks,  her  rounded,  supple  limbs — the  pic- 
ture of  young  life  in  its  prime,  still  boasting  of  its 
maturity,  still  cherishing  a  secret  belief  and  pride 
in  its  sufficiency,  in  the  middle  of  its  mock 
humility. 

'  Half  a  century,  Molly,  may  see  you  more 
reticent  of  your  claims  to  wisdom,  and  more  doubt- 
ful of  their  efficacy  ;  a  whole  century — if  you  are 
one  in  ten  thousand  to  reach  it — may  find  you  a 
sage  in  second  childhood.' 

Mary  proved  so  far  riglit  in  her  conjecture. 
The  next  tidings  which  came  to  Mr.  Carteret  of  the 
Graf,  and  prevented  the  English  gentleman's  taking 
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steps  to  impress  on  the  German  nobleman  what 
the  former  thought  of  the  hitter's  conduct,  was 
that  he  had  quitted  Schloss  Eudener  after  the 
briefest  stay  there,  as  suddenly  as  he  had  arrived. 
He  left  Fra  Carteret  more  disconsolate  even  than 
Gisela,  who  had  the  sense  to  apprehend,  though 
she  knew  no  more  than  the  other  girls  of  vvdiathad 
happened  at  the  Eingstein,  that  his  departure 
might  be  the  most  judicious — strange  to  associate 
judiciousness  with  the  Graf's  proceedings — mea- 
sure in  the  circumstances. 

Comino;  so  close  on  the  news  of  the  Graf's 
departure  that  the  one  announcement  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  pendant  to  the  other,  Mr. 
Carteret  received  a  short  note  from  TalF  Penryn 
excusino;  himself  from  taking^  leave — TafT  was  wax- 
ing  ceremonious,  even  as  the  Graf  was  growing 
judicious — and  informing  liim  that,  having  picked 
lip  what  blacksmith's  skill  was  to  be  had  at 
Eudener,  the  writer  was  on  his  way  back  to 
Dresden,  to  prosecute  his  furtlier  career. 

Was  he  voluntarily  fleeing  from  temptation, 
Mary  asked  herself  in  the  locked  chambers  of  her 
own  heart,  to  what  could  but  prove  love  in 
idleness,-  and  must  needs  fare  with  the  most 
unfortunate  of  such  perverse  passions?  Or  was 
lie  snatched  away,  like  some  prophet  of  old,  from 
the  first  impulse  of  liiiman  love,  to  fulfil  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  calling,  and  to  pay  the  debt  which  he 
had  spoken  of  owing,  whether  in  success  or  defeat  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BEATEICE. 

It  was  really  a  great  loss  to  Fra  that  tlie  Graf 
took  winjT  aizain,  almost  as  soon  as  be  had  re- 
joiced  her  heart,  by  alighting  in  jier  vicinity ; 
thongli,  happily  for  Mary,  Fra  was  not  sufficiently 
well  informed  to  connect  the  hero's  departure 
definitely  with  any  overt  act  on  her  sister's  part. 
Considering  the  polite  forms  of  good  society,  Fra 
reckoned  that  Mary  could  not  have  attained  to  so 
much  greater  hostility  than  she  had  already  shown 
in  a  sinc^le  interview — if  there  had  been  an  inter- 
view — as  to  induce  in  so  determined  a  wooer  so 
rapid  a  retreat. 

Rather  it  was  some  call  of  a  great  nobleman's 
business  or  pleasure,  some  vagary  of  the  Graf's 
very  vague  and  ill-regulated  n:iind,  which  had 
been  the  all-powerful  attraction.  Fra  had  always 
warned  Mary  what  a  grave  risk  she  ran  of  for- 
feiting her  splendid  ])rospects  and  the  promotion 
of  the  whole  family,  if  she  persisted,  like  a  proud 
goose,  or  a  cold-blooded  coquette,  in  playing  fast 
and  loose  with  her  noble  suitor.     And  as  it  hap- 
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pened  unfortunately  her  fiitlier  and  mother  knew 
no  better  than  to  be  as  stupid  in  their  dignified  dis- 
interestedness as  Mary  was  in  her  maidenly  pride, 
to  go  on  discouraging  him  on  their  part,  till  Mary 
would  vouchsafe  him  a  crumb  of  encouragement, 
and  induce  them  to  alter  their  tone. 

But  all  such  folly  was  intolerable  to  Fra, 
when  the  Graf  might  have  said  to  her,  in  the 
words  of  an  old  song,  '  You  ftiin  would  hae  me, 
Meg,  yoursel,'  though  the  fainness  in  this  case 
was  solely  in  reference  to  worldly  dignities  and 
possessions.  For  Fra  was  no  soft-hearted  victim  to 
the  tender  passion,  and  was  perfectly  free  from  it, 
where  the  man  whom  she  desired  to  foist  as  a 
husband  on  her  sister  was  concerned. 

The  Graf's  unexpected  departure,  for  which 
she  consoled  herself  by  still  hoping  that  it  was  only 
temporary,  was  particidarly  provoking  to  Fra  at 
this  time,  since  slie  began  to  get  very  tired  of  her 
summer  rustication  in  tlie  Tannenthal,  and  of  all 
the  different  heroic,  romantic,  seventeenth  century 
pastoral  parts  which  she  had  been  amusing  herself 
by  playing.  She  had  played  them  out,  and  she 
desired  a  change,  Avhile  her  satellite,  Lyd,  was  not 
proving  so  implicitly  obedient  to  Fra's  lead  as 
she  used  to  be. 

The  explanation  lay  in  the  fjict  that  some  of 
the  last  assumptions  of  Fra's  clever  imitative  genius 
had  been,  on  Lyd's  part,  a  return  of  the  girl 
to  her  original  unsophisticated  nature. 
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Lyd,  as  a  child,  had  been  fond  of  country  life, 
proud  of  being  made  useful,  delighted  with  a 
simple  round  of  simple  duties  and  pleasures.  She 
had  been  a  busy,  active,  happy,  tliough  not  clever, 
child  in  those  days  when  her  father  and  mother 
and  Mary's  influence  had  been  paramount  with 
Lyd,  and  Mary  had  been  much  attached  to  her 
honest-hearted,  sweet-tempered  little  pupil.  All 
this  guilelessness  and  heartiness  of  occupation,  with 
equal  heartiness  of  play,  had  passed  away  under 
the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  the 
supreme  sway  w'hich  Fra  had  acquired  over  the 
girl.  Lyd  had,  as  it  seemed,  taken  the  disease 
implied  in  a  tliick  crust  of  worldly-mindedness, 
with  a  craving  for  feverish  excitement  and  frivolity 
all  the  more  violently,  because  it  was  in  a  man- 
ner foreign  to  her  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
stitution. 

The  malady  had  not  been  rebuked  by  the 
voices  of  religion  and  conscience.  It  had  not 
worn  itself  out,  for  Lyd  was  still  a  young 
girl.  But  it  had  been  chased  away  by  the  oppor- 
tunity presenting  itself — under  Fra's  auspices,  to 
b('i»;iii  with,  of  Lvd's  returninir  to  her  iirst  love. 
All  the  same,  tliat  love,  after  second  indulgence, 
following  on  long  abstinence,  had  resumed  its 
pristine  vigour,  and  even  increased  in  fervour.  Fra 
found  to  her  disgust  that  she  would  have  to  wean 
Lyd  anew,  from  childishnc-s,  homeliness,  and  scru- 
pulosity ;  and  that  what  had  been  an  involuntary 
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deed  before,  effected  Avith  all  the  unconscious 
advantages  of  the  new,  bewildering,  worldly  atmo- 
sphere and  silent  isolation  of  school,  must  in  its 
repetition  cost  deliberate  effort  and  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

Lyd  remained  well  contented  with  the  perform- 
ances which  had  grown  not  only  stale,  Hat,  and 
unprofitable,  but  absolutely  despicable  to  Fra,  and 
which  had  for  their  theatre  the  shifting  but  always 
monotonous  scenes  of  the  second  hay-crop  and  the 
second  crreat  achievement  of  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  season ;  of  the  preserving  and  pickling  inGisela's 
store-rooms ;  of  the  last  lesson  in  knitting  and  in  the 
apportioning  and  distributing  of  the  fi'uits  of  the 
surplus  knitting  of  the  Schloss  Mjigde,  among  the 
poor  and  aged  peasants  on  the  Eudener  estate. 

Lyd  had,  in  addition  to  these  avocations,  the 
delights  of  a  ])et  calf  and  a  pet  lamb,  Avhich  were 
kept  in  her  name,  up  at  the  Schloss,  and  which  re- 
minded her  of  long;-fori''otten  favourites  of  her 
childhood  at  the  Warren.  She  had  In'oods  of 
Frieslander  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese,  in  which, 
as  she  had  watched  over  them  from  their  hatching, 
she  took  the  liveliest  interest. 

She  had  a  roughish  pony,  for  the  Schloss  stud 
was  in  a  very  impoverished  condition,  which  was 
not  half  so  good  as  the  little  Shetlander  of  her 
infancy,  but  which  she  did  not  scorn  on  that  ac- 
count; on  the  contrary,  siie  was  quite  impressed 
with  Baron  Sandor's  ""encrosity  in  Icttinrr  her  ride 
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the  beast.  And  she  could  not  thank  hhn  enough 
for  his  kindness  in  o-ivino;  her  one  of  the  starhns;s 
taken  from  the  nest  in  the  trunk  of  the  scathed 
oak — an  ancient  landmark  in  the  woods,  in 
which  starlings  had  built  from  time  immemorial, 
from  old  Baron  Eudener's  earliest  recollection,  at 
least. 

Even  Lyd's  accomplishments  were  affected  by 
her  restored  fit  of  child -likeness.  She  added  to 
her  conventional  colloquial  German  numbers  of 
curious  forest  words,  which  she  liked  for  their  own 
sake,  and  in  the  meaning  and  derivation  of  which 
she  took  the  lively,  unaffected  interest  of  a  youth- 
ful philologist.  She  began  to  draw  wistfully, 
putting  into  those  perceptions  of  form  and  colour 
^vhicll  had  always  been  hers,  such  a  spirit  and 
soul  as  had  been  absent  till  now. 

The  truth  was  that  Lyd  longed  to  preserve 
some  traces  of  this  happy  summer,  and  that  in  the 
longing  which  was  bred  of  hisppiness,  her  faculties 
acquired  a  possession  of  the  different  points  of  the 
landscape,  and  became  inspired  to  express  it  in 
this  group  of  willows,  or  that  cow-bridge,  in  a 
manner  they  had  not  compassed  before. 

Lyd  was  very  proud  when  the  old  Baron  re- 
cognised the  transcript  under  her  hand  of  a  spot  in 
his  woods  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  visit  for 
half-a-doz(,'n  years.  She  was  pleased  to  comply 
with  his  request  that  she  would  copy  for  him  his 
blessed  HniTo's  monument,  thou izh  that,  to  be  sure, 
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was  under  his  eyes  whenever  his  chair  was  wheeled 
into  one  of  the  Avindows  of  the  sitting-room  ;  and 
though  Lyd  Avas  forced  to  confess  to  Mary  that  the 
staring  white  pilhir  Avhich  all  the  family  held  in 
veneration — both  as  a  work  of  art  and  a  family 
memento,  Avas  no  subject  for  brush  or  pencil. 

Lyd  returned  tired  in  body,  but  with  her 
joyous  zeal  unabated,  from  acting  as  aide-de- 
camp to  Gisela.  Lyd  dressed  uo  longer  in  Marie 
Antoinette  stage  rustic  dress,  any  more  than  in  her 
Dresden  frippery  of  lace,  ribands,  and  beads.  She 
wore  a  plain  country  toilette  of  strong  linen 
like  Gisela's,  Avhich  was  yet  torn  and  mended 
every  day  of  Lyd's  life.  It  had  no  embehish- 
ment  save  its  freshness,  and,  what  the  English 
girl  could  not  resist,  of  bunches  of  floAvers 
or  clusters  of  berries,  picked  up  and  adapted  by 
the  Avearer  to  the  spirit  of  the  moment.  The 
costume  became  entirely  Lyd's  sweetness  and 
simplicity,  Avhen  she  Avas  SAveet  and  simple;  a 
certain  plump  solidity  of  figure  in  her  did  not 
disparage  it,  though  it  had  certainly  not  suited 
her  more  airy  attire. 

Lyd  came  home  one  day  from  the  Schloss 
full  of  innocent  satisfaction  in  the  possession  of  a 
ncAV  Avhite  Avood  fox-and^amb  board,  carved  for 
her  by  the  chasseur  ;  a  fac-simile  of  that  the 
sif^ht  of  Avhich,  on  their  first  visit  to  the  Schloss, 
had  throAvn  Fra  into  ecstasies  of  derision.  Lyd  Avas 
full  of  proud  importance  in  having  mastered  tlie 
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puzzle  SO  tliat  she  could  take  the  Baroness  Gisela's 
or  the  Baron  Sandor's  place  in  supplying  their  father 
with  one  of  his  few  solaces.  She  had  procured  a 
board  of  her  own,  and  brought  it  home  to  prac- 
tise on  it,  and  in  the  delusion  that  the  rest  of  the 
family  would  care  to  ])lay  the  game. 

Lyd  was  so  like  the  good  little  child,  helpful 
and  easily  pleased,  she  had  once  been,  that  those 
who  had  known  her  in  both  characters  were,  with 
one  exception,  deUghted  by  the  transformation. 
As  for  Mary,  slie  could  have  fancied  that  her 
young  sister  had  been  under  a  spell,  and  that  here 
was  the  spell  broken,  and  tlie  old  little  Lyd  given 
back  to  her  family. 

Fra  felt  herself  left  out  of  court  by  this  half- 
unconscious  defection  of  Lyd's.  She  was  also 
idle ;  and  idleness,  backed  by  a  few  grains  of 
mortification  and  jealousy,  proved  the  parent  of 
mischief  in  Fra's  case,  as  in  many  another.  She 
set  about  turning  to  account,  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment, this  new  or  restored  phase  of  Lyd's  cha- 
racter, as  she  liad  at  first  appropriated  the  different 
stages  of  life  in  tlie  Tannenthal,  for  her  private 
profit  and  diversion.  If  Fra  plagued  Mary,  and 
punished  Lyd  a  little — though  to  do  Fra  justice, 
she  had  no  distinct  conception  of  the  latter  result 
as  the  end  of  her  manoeuvres  to  improve  the 
occasion  and  to  bring  back  Lyd  to  her  lapsing 
allegiance — Fra,  in  lier  present  mood,  would  liave 
no  ])articul;ir  olyection. 
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It  was  some  time  before  Mary  perceived  the 
plot,  or  had  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  change 
which  its  perfect  accomplishment  brought  about. 
She  only  saw  that  the  two  sisters,  Fra  and  Lyd, 
who  had  fallen  apart  lately,  had  become  more 
closely  united  than  ever.  Lyd,  who  had  been 
more  with  Mary,  and  on  more  confidential  terms 
with  her,  during  the  last  month  than  she  had  been 
since  the  days  of  lier  childliood,  drew  away  again 
from  her  eldest  sister  with  a  positive  timid  shrinking 
ratlier  than  a  juvenile  flippancy  of  choice,  which 
it  amazed  and  hurt  Mary  to  discover. 

Mary  was  inclined  to  ]:)ersuade  herself  that  it 
was  the  mere  rebound  of  Lyd's  returning  to  her 
alliance  with  Fra,  who  on  her  part  entered  with 
fresh  energy  on  the  engagements  that  had  lately 
palled  upon  her,  and  which  had  occupied  the  girls 
when  they  first  came  to  the  Tannenthal.  Cer- 
tainly, both  Fra  and  Lyd  were  more  rarely  than 
ever  half  a  day  absent  from  the  Schloss,  were  as  full 
of  its  daily  concerns,  and  as  resolved  on  rendering 
themselves  available  members  of  the  household,  as 
Gisela  or  Baron  Saudor. 

Then  it  dawned  by  slow  degrees  on  Mary,  stand- 
ing comparatively  apart  from  the  scene  of  action, 
that  Fra  was  not  only  managing  to  throw  Baron 
Sandor  and  Lyd  continually  together  in  their  close 
association,  but  that  she  Avas  dunning  into  Lyd's 
not  unwilling  ears  that  slio  liad  made  a  conquest  ; 
that  Baron  Sandor  liad  fallen  desperately  in  love 
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with  her,  and  was  prepared  to  become  her  humble 
slave,  as  the  Mad  Graf  was  Mary's  servant. 

At  first  Mary's  aroused  indignant  intelhgence 
could  see  no  reasonable  grounds  for  the  implica- 
tion. Baron  Sand  or  had  too  much  to  do,  and  too 
much  on  his  mind,  for  love-making.  The  heavy, 
rough,  grumbling  young  J3aron  seemed  also  to 
Mary  not  only  too  little  endowed  with  agreeable 
qualities  to  have  any  attraction  for  a  girl,  he 
formed  a  good  sample  of  the  style  of  man  who 
can  best  dispense  with  woman's  society  and  sup- 
port, and  who  are,  if  not  women  haters,  women 
slighters  and  despisers. 

No  doubt  Baron  Sandor  found  Gisela  very 
useful  as  a  housekeeper,  and  he  was  not  willing  to 
lose  her  hel[)  in  that  important  department,  which, 
though  he  was  a  woman  condemner,  he  could 
not  afford  to  undervalue.  As  he  was  not  a  bad 
fellow  either,  he  w^as  good  to  his  sister  in  a  gruff, 
high-and-dry  sort  of  way,  as  he  was  dutiful  to  his 
father  without  feeding  the  old  man's  pride  or 
flattering  his  vanity.  But  Gisela  made  no  secret 
of  her  preference  for  the  dead  Hugo — whose 
memory  the  family  combined  to  deify — though 
Mary  could  not  discern  that  this  Hugo,  except  for 
the  accident  of  primogeniture,  the  superior  educa- 
tion it  had  secured  for  liiin,  and  the  dubious  gift 
of  a  gay  and  thoughtless  temper,  had  been  greatly 
poor  Sandor  s  superior. 

Earon    Sandor   was    tlie    luckless    cadet   and 
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make-weiglit  of  the  family,  on  whom  its  chief 
penahies  had  fallen  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
and  perhaps  his  destiny  did  not  contribute  to 
sweeten  his  temper  or  brighten  his  spirit.  He 
offered  the  very  materials  out  of  which  there 
might  be  constructed,  in  due  time,  a  surly,  rustic 
old  bachelor ;  though  the  direct  succession  of  the 
house  of  Eudener  should  fjiil  in  consequence,  it 
would  be  the  proper  conclusion  to  Baron  Sandor's 
commencement. 

German  Protestant  barons  who  are  younger  sons 
of  a  wretchedly  poor  house,  are  more  unfortunate 
than  young  French  noblemen  similarly  situated. 
Not  only  is  there  no  longer  a  Maltese  knighthood 
for  either  of  them,  there  is  no  Church  for  the 
Germans  to  enter,  in  the  sense  of  a  provision  for 
a  livelihood,  and  a  position  in  society.  They 
cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  they  are  ashamed  ;  such 
an  office  as  that  of  head  forester  to  some  great 
nobleman  like  the  Count  of  Thun  or  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz,  which  the  Graiin  Von  Hersfeld  had  sug- 
gested for  Baron  Sandor,  is,  indeed,  almost  all 
that  is  left  for  those  to  whose  scanty  finances  the 
army  as  a  final  refuge  is  forbidden,  save  perhaps 
for  one  son. 

Withal,  Baron  Sandor  had  not  been  so  bar- 
barously rude,  or  such  a  monster  of  consistent 
moroseness,  for  a  young  man,  as  not  to  be  decently 
civil  to  his  sister's  English  girl  friends.  He  had 
permitted  their  attendance  at  his  court,   in  the 
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hay-fielcls,  or  the  cattle-folds,  at  the  bark-peeling 
in  the  woods,  at  the  emptying  of  his  sporting  bag 
in  the  courtyard — with  the  inscription  over  its 
arched  entrance  of  '  Welcome  and  Blessing,'  where 
by  the  Bninnen  he  would  stop  to  fire  off  his  last 
charge  and  clean  his  gun.  He  had  even  tolerated 
the  intruders  on  the  window-seats  behind  Gisela's 
flower-stands,  and  over  the  fox-and-lamb  board, 
w^hich  was  the  Schloss  Eudener  version  of  bil- 
liards. 

Still,  civility  of  the  bluntest  kind  and  love- 
making  are  far  enough  apart,  farther  even  than 
actual  antagonism  from  incipient  passion  ;  and  this 
was  not  tlie  madman  who  should  bring  the  two 
points  together.  Mary  had  never  heard  that  mad- 
ness was  hereditary  among  the  family  connections. 
Baron  Sandor's  plodding  and  making  the  best  of 
his  dreary  circumstances,  with  his  submission  to 
the  inevitable,  argued  common  sense,  if  a  lack  of 
enterprise,  in  the  young  man. 

Mary  was  doubly  indignant  with  Fra — for  not 
only  seeking,  in  idle  mischief  and  in  an  egotistical, 
restless  desire  to  create  a  sensation,  to  fan  into 
flame  the  poorest  spark  of  a  horribly  unpropitious 
attachment — Init  for  making  Lyd's  credulous  in- 
genousness  and  kindness  of  heart,  as  well  as  her 
vanity,  the  dupe  of  a  supposititious  regard  which 
only  existed,  to  Fra's  mocking  consciousness,  and 
in  her  scheming  brain. 

Mary  charged  Era  between  themselves  with 
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her  deception,  wliich  was  so  mucli  more  aggravated 
an  offence  than  mere  imprudence  would  have 
been,  one  wet  morning,  after  the  sisters  had  been 
some  time  alone  tosjether  drawing,  writimr  out 
music,  and  workinci;  Fra  had  been  bantering;  Lvd 
under  a  slight  veil  of  liints,  innuendos,  and  doubles 
entendres,  which  had  ceased  to  be  riddles  to 
Mary ;  and  Lyd  had  given  foolish  little  laughs, 
and  ended  by  blushing  so  violently  that  her  hot, 
tell-tale  cheeks  had  driven  her  from  the  room. 

These  laughs  and  blushes  had  been  so  man}^ 
affronts  and  vexations  to  Mary.  '  How  can  you, 
Fra  ? '  she  exclaimed,  angrily,  turning  round  on 
her  chair  and  facing  the  culprit.  '  I  know  what  you 
mean — you  have  been  referring  to  Baron  Sandor's 
walking  home  from  the  Schloss  with  Lyd  last  night, 
and  to  his  havinjT  broucfht  over  to  her  from  Weisz- 
feld  the  card-board  which  the  Botenfrau  had  for- 
gotten. Now,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the 
brother  only  came  with  Lyd  because  you  ran  off 
first  with  the  sister — Gisela  said  as  much.  And  no 
gentleman  could  refuse  to  undertake  a  commission 
for  a  lady  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  place 
where  it  was  to  be  executed,  when,  indeed,  he  had 
been  specially  requested  and  elaborately  instructed 
to  render  his  services.  I  myself  heard  you  beg 
and  prompt  this  man.' 

'  My  dear  Mary,  are  we  none  of  us  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  the  ghost  of  a  love  affliu-,  because 
you   enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  noble   adorer?    I 
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admit  lie  is  worth  boastiiiii  of,  worth  holdincr  at 
arm's  length  and  tormentiiiij,  though  real  life  and 
fiction  are  both  chokefLd  of  judgments  on  pride 
and  heartlessness,'  replied  the  audacious  Fra,  un- 
moved,and  rather  entertained  by  Mary's  accusation, 
while  quite  able  to  defend  herself  by  turning  her 
sister's  weapons  against  the  person  who  wielded 
them.  '  Are  you  to  have  a  monopoly  of  lovers  ? 
Dear!  dear!  that  is  too  hard  upon  poor  Lyd  and 
me.  Are  we  not  to  pick  up  a  rag  or  scrap  of  a 
penniless  ploughman  of  a  fellow  \vhom  you  would 
not  so  much  as  look  at  ? ' 

'  It  is  cruel,  unwomanl}',  and  treacherous  of 
you,  Fra,  to  mislead  Lyd,  since  she  is  silly  enough 
to  believe  your  inventions.  I  cannot  betray  yom' 
folly  to  papa  and  mamma,  and  get  them  to  inter- 
pose, because  this  is  not  a  matter  for  their  inter- 
position.' 

'  I  should  say  not,  Polly.  It  would  be  very 
unbecoming  their  dignified  neutrality  as  British 
parents,  which  has  come  out  so  brilliantly  in  the 
instance  of  the  Graf's  suit,  to  call  in  question  and 
sit  in  court-martial  on  girls'  jests.  Don't  you 
think  they  are  a  little  below  your  own  sovereign 
notice,  windmills  Avhicli  you  are  mistaking  for 
castles  —  tliongh  I  am  sure  you  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  the  last  in  this  land  of  old  rat-traps 
— and  which  you  are  peppering  with  hard  names  P 
My  child,  be  reasonable ;  if  what  you  say  is  in 
a  degree  true,  that  I  am  seeing   the   shadow  of 
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coming  events,  instead  of  tlie  events  themselves, 
then  I  am  seizing  the  ver}^  moment  for  pntting  in 
my  oar,  and  borrowing  a  leaf  from  the  Griifin 
Von  Hersfeld's  book.' 

'  It  is  an  uuscrnpnlons,  unsafe  leaf  from  any- 
body's book  ;  and  what  good  you  can  propose  to 
yourself  by  seeking  to  play  upon  and  make  a  fool 
ofLyd ' 

'  My  dear,  I  propose  no  good  to  myself,'  in- 
terrupted Fra,  in  a  well  got  up  tone  of  injured 
innocence;  'one  need  not  have  an  ulterior  personal 
motive  always.  Tliat  is  too  selfish,  is  it  not  ?  I 
thought  you  would  have  been  too  high-minded 
for  such  considerations.  Oh!  I  remember  Aschen- 
brodel,  when  she  had  wedded  her  prince,  pro- 
vided her  two  inferior,  envious  younger — no,  for  a 
wonder,  they  were  elder — sisters  with  complacent 
noblemen  about  court ;  and  you  are  to  get  us  off 
your  hands  after  you  are  the  Griifin  Von  Felsberg 
by  marrying  us  to  some  of  the  Graf's  friends  and 
nei(]i;hbours.  So  !  Baron  Sandoris  the  Graf's  cousin, 
if  you  please,  and  you  imagine  I  am  ])repared  to 
dispose  of  Lyd  betimes  to  leave  a  clear  course  for 
myself.' 

'  I  never  dreamt  of  such  a  dishonourable  and 
useless  intention,'  said  Mary. 

But  Fra  was  as  loquacious  in  her  denials  as  if 
Mary  had  uttered  no  protest. 

'  Not  at  all,  my  dear  Mary,  not  at  all.  JSTo- 
thing  so  mean.     The  poor  Baron  is  too'decidedly 
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a  detrimental,  even  though  he  is  your  Graf's 
cousin.  I  care  too  much  for  Lyd,  were  it  only 
as  my  sister  or — what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
perhaps,  as  the  sister  of  the  future  Grafin  Von 
Felsberg — to  contemplate  her  tln^owing  herself 
away  even  on  the  Graf's  cousin.  That  would  not 
make  the  absurd  match  any  better ;  it  might  ac- 
tually serve  to  discourage  the  great  man,  if  he  has 
not  received  sufficient  discouragement  already.  I 
should  say  he  does  not  wish  his  beggarly  cousin 
to  become  his  brother-in-law.  Why  Mary,  the 
pair,  particularly  as  papa  could  do  nothing  for 
them,  would  hang  upon  you  and  your  Jiocligebornen 
Manne  like  a  couple  of  paupers.  You  cannot  tliink 
that  I  would  be  so  mad  as  to  encourage  that 
arrangement  ?  I  am  only  cherishing  and  warming 
up  a  small  flirtation,  which  may  leave  the  gentle- 
man a  shade  less  bearish,  and  cure  Lyd  of  be- 
coming a  sentimental  little  ninn3\' 

'  If  you  could  succeed  in  what,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  you  are  perfectly  aware  is  a  matter  of 
moonshine,'  began  Mary  again 

'  Say  a  case  of  Pepper's  Ghost,  Mary,'  inter- 
rupted Era,  with  her  licad  on  one  side,  in  a  critical 
fashion  ;  '  it  is  a  more  modern  illustration,  though 
it  is  in  itself  ancient  enough.  I  will  never  care  to 
go  again  to  the  Polyteclmic,  where  demure  school- 
girls are  trotted  out  for  a  combination  of  informa- 
tion and  amusement.' 

Mary  went  on  steadily,  without  heeding  the 
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speaker,  '  You  would  be  more  likely  to  attain  the 
worthy  end  of  converting  what  is  bearisli  into 
wolfisli,  and  of  breaking  Lyd's  heart,  when  you 
are  only  seeking  to  lay  her  pride  in  the  dust.' 

'  Nonsense,  Polly;  I  have  not  heard  you  gush 
so  splendidly  for  a  long  time.' 

Mary  tried  next  to  get  at  Lyd  and  put  her 
gently  and  delicately  on  her  guard. 

But  Lyd,  with  lier  Aveak  head  and  affectionate 
heart — fast  becoming  infatuated,  either  eluded 
Mary's  efforts,  or  turned  upon  her,  also  af- 
fronted and  incensed,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply 
wounded  at  tlie  barest  insinuation  that  the 
gruff  and  glum  young  Baron  was  not  either  at 
Lyd's  feet  already,  or  prepared  to  throw  himself 
there. 

Mary  was  comically  reminded,  in  the  middle 
of  her  disappointment,  of  the  indignation  with 
which  she  on  greater  provocation — as  she  con- 
sidered, had  found  her  f;imily  disposed  to  make 
light  of  the  Mad  Graf's  importunities. 

Mary  could  only  hope  that  Fra  would  tire  of 
her  game,  or  that  Lyd's  silly  eyes  woidd  be  opened 
before  there  was  serious  damage  done  to  her  self- 
respect  or  her  affections. 
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BEXEDICK. 

But  to  Mary's  intense  chagrin  she  found,  after 
being  patient  for  another  week,  that  Fra's  prank 
was  involving  a  yet  bolder  and  more  complicated 
strategy  than  Mary  had  given  her  credit  for,  and 
that  the  injury  it  threatened  to  inflict,  might 
include  more  innocent  victims  than  one  in  the 
suffering. 

Fra  had  managed  to  take  Gisela  into  the  plot. 
She  had  infused  into  Gisela  a  full  belief  in  Lyd's 
smitten  condition,  which,  indeed,  was  beconnng 
every  day  more  a  matter  of  fact ;  and  Fra  had 
contrived  to  create  a  not  unwelcome  suspicion  on 
Gisela's  part,  that  Baron  Sandor  also  was  grazed 
by  the  bhnd  god's  arrows. 

The  cause  of  Gisela's  favourable  appreciation 
of  such  a  misfortune  was  threefold. 

As  a  general  rule,  women,  5'oung  and  old,  even 
the  most  sensible  and  practical,  relish  coming  in 
contact  witli  a  love  story;  and,  perhaps,  none  relish 
it  so  keenly  as  those  who,  like  poor  Gisela,  are 
cut  off  from  experiencing  on  their  own  account 
such  a  series  of  thrills  and  quakes. 
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Next  Gisela  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in 
Dresden  the  Carterets  reckoned  as  well  endowed 
with  this  world's  goods ;  indeed,  they  were  so 
when  matched  with  richer  people  tlian  the  Rudener 
family,  since  even  the  wrecks  of  a  poor  English 
squire's  rents  sometimes  surpass  the  income  of  a 
tolerable  estate  in  Germany.  Gisela  was  not  blind 
to  the  immense  advantao-e — an  advantasje  Avhich 
he  could  not  hope  to  secure  in  liis  own  rank, 
among  his  own  country  people — that  it  would  be 
for  Baron  Sandor  to  wed  a  wife  with  a  fair  portion. 

Certainly,  from  that  desirable  acquisition  would 
date  the  close  of  Gisela's  term  as  house-mistress  at 
the  Schloss,  where  she  had  reigned  in  an  arduous, 
onerous  sovereignty,  that,  yet,  had  been  precious 
to  her,  since  she  was  a  motherless  little  girl  of 
quite  tender  years.  When  Baron  Sandor  brought 
a  Frau  Baronne  home,  to  the  nearly  bare  walls 
and  empty  exchequer  which  Gisela  had  presided 
over  so  thoughtfully  and  carefully,  Gisela  must 
abdicate.  If  Madame  March  would  not  have  her 
niece — and  there  had  been  word  lately  of  Tante 
Julie  enteriuof  on  a  second  marria<2:e  with  a  de- 
crepid,  impecunious  nobleman,  who  could  at  least 
restore  to  her  the  rank  Avhich  she  had  forfeited  by 
her  first  marriage — Gisela  must  withdraw  to  suffer 
genteel  starvation  in  such  a  cou]:)le  of  rooms  as 
were  occupied  by  some  of  her  old  lady  friends  in 
her  native  town ;  or,  if  great  interest  were  made 
for  her,  she  might  retreat  to  the  sombre  recesses 
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of  one  of  those  homes  for  poor  noble  ladies  which 
stiU  exist  in  Germany. 

But  Gisela  was  the  least  selfish  of  mortals,  and 
she  would  bravely  endure  these  and  worse  penal- 
ties for  the  good  of  her  people,  her  house,  and, 
above  all,  her  only  surviving  brother,  even  though 
he  had  stood  second  in  her  estimation  to  his 
senior,  Hugo. 

Again  Gisela,  without  clearly  understanding  her 
feelings,  was  terripted  to  regard  her  brother's  con- 
quest of  her  friend  as  a  vindication  of  the  honour 
of  the  Fatherland,  and  as  a  triumph  over  the  cold 
Englisli  pride  and  heartlessness — she,  too,  called  it 
pride  and  heartlessness,  which  had  made  the  wise 
and  witty  elder  Miss  Carteret  repulse  Gisela's  dear 
cousin  and  chief,  her  blessed  Hugo's  model,  the 
Graf  Yon  Felsberg. 

With  Gisela  imposed  upon,  the  imposition 
spread  apace,  to  Baron  Sandor  himself,  the  man 
who  was  so  much  concerned  in  the  implication. 
Gisela  was  at  his  elboAv,  indicating  a  welcome 
relief  from  his  heavy  burdens,  and  becoming  half- 
faithless  to  womanhood  and  friendship,  in  sug- 
gesting to  him  that  Lyd  Carteret  was  succumb- 
ing to  his  merits,  as  indeed  Lyd  imagined  he  was 
falling  a  prey  to  her  charms.  Fra  Carteret  was 
maintaining  the  inference  by  tlie  powerful  battery 
of  her  archly  significant  looks,  words,  and  acts, 
which  constantly  implied  that  she  saw  into  a  mys- 
tery which  did  not  exist,  and  was  a  clever,  good 
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sister,  williDg  to  screen  and  back  Lyd's  lover  to 
any  amount.  Lyd  was  flinging  herself  with  modest 
unconsciousness,  but  only  tlie  more  effectually,  at 
his  head.  And  there  was  the  isolation  of  the  group 
in  the  Tannenthal,  with  the  '  branches  bold '  of  the 
old  forest  trees  shaking  their  summer  bravery  in 
the  face  of  the  blue  July  sky.  The  young  fellow 
sustained  a  very  liail-storra  of  an  attack  on  his 
forces,  to  which  it  was  little  wonder  or  disgrace 
that  they  speedily  yielded. 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  flattery  of  all  to 
Baron  Sandor,  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  he  who 
had  always  been  second  in  the  eyes  of  everybody 
connected  with  him,  as  he  was  to  this  day  in  the 
fond,  blind  worship  cherished  by  his  father  and 
sister  for  the  memory  of  that  dead  Hugo,  whose 
foolish  debts  Sandor  was  discharging  privately  to 
his  own  detriment — was  suddenly,  without  any 
effort  of  his  own,  exalted  before  father  and  mother, 
brother  and  sister,  to  the  first  place  in  a  sweet 
yoimg  woman's  heart.  It  was  one  of  those  English 
hearts,  too,  Avhich  he  and  his  had  received  cause  to 
judge  jealously  guarded — the  heart  of  a  girl  who 
was  not,  like  his  sister  Gisela,  poverty  nipped,  as 
well  as  personally  blighted  from  her  birth — but 
who  was  passing  rich  compared  to  him  in  gifts  of 
fortune  and  favoiu" — enough  to  win  readily  lavish 
attentions  from  men  who  were  powerful  and  pros- 
perous, like  his  cousin  Felsberg,  not  clownish  and 
bankrupt,  like  Baron  Sandor. 
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Baron  Sandor  had  heard  often  enough  of  Fra 
and  Lyd  Carteret's  popularity  in  the  best  circles  in 
Dresden ;  he  had  been  told  the  incredible  story, 
which  must  pique  every  German  man  and  woman, 
that  JMiss  Carteret  had  refused  the  Graf  Von  Fels- 
berg,  and  'now,  he — poor  rustic  nobleman,  half 
savage  with  the  world,  had  succeeded  without 
trying,  almost  without  intending,  where  the  Graf, 
with  all  his  advantages,  and  with  such  solicitation 
as  it  had  well-nigh  demeaned  him  to  make,  had 
signall}^  failed. 

If  there  was  a  considerable  admixture  of  shy 
vanity,  there  was  no  less  gratitude,  and  there 
was  wonderfully  little  cupidity  in  the  love  which 
had  been  assiduously  sown  and  watered,  and 
which  had  sprung  to  life  with  a  vigour  that  might 
startle  to  inconvenience  some  of  its  promoters,  in 
the  uncultivated  stiff,  but  not  thin  and  light,  soil 
of  poor  Baron  Sandor's  heart. 

Mary  was  forced  to  see  what  Fra  did  not  fail 
to  obtrude  upon  her  with  impertinent  exultation, 
that  Fra  had  arrived  at  having  truth  on  her  side. 
There  was  method  in  Baron  Sandor's  guttural 
whispers  to  Lyd  on  the  doorstep  and  in  the  win- 
dow recess.  It  was  by  his  elaborate  arrangement 
that  she  was  next  him  in  the  meadows  and  in  the 
woods.  It  was  his  fault  that  tliey  w^ere  constantly 
meeting.  He  was  even  neglecting  the  obligations, 
the  accurate  fulnlment  of  which  was  absolutely 
demanded  by  the   family's  need,    that  he  might 
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dog  Lyd's  footsteps,  which  loitered  and  vibrated 
with  responsive  desire,  as  another  man  liad  fol- 
lowed Mary's  hastened  and  irresponsive  tread. 

Mary  answered  Fra's  intolerable  sauciness  by 
another  wrathful  rebuke :  '  I  wonder  that  you 
have  the  heart  to  enjoy  their  infatuation  and 
weakness — it  is  both,  as  they  are  situated — you 
know  quite  well  nothing  can  come  of  it;  that 
papa  will  never  allow  such  a  marriage  for  Lyd.' 

Fra  shrugged  her  shoulders.  '  It  seems  the 
fate  of  our  love  affairs  to  end  in  smoke  ;  but  that 
is  better  than  for  a  parcel  of  girls  to  be  unsought 
as  well  as  unsettled  in  life,'  she  said,  with  a  moue  ; 
'  and  I  don't  believe  the  tlame  which  you  kindled, 
to  your  great  credit,  is  out  yet.  I  am  sure  I 
hope,  child,  that  the  Graf  is  a  dear,  constant  fellow, 
if  I  may  presume  to  call  him  so ;  besides,  he  is 
conscious  that  the  eyes  of  all  Saxony  are  on  his 
wooing.  But  really  I  should  like  to  be  more 
fortunate,  and  escape  unnecessary  delays.  I  de- 
clare, Mary,  I  don't  think  my  nerves  would  stand 
it.'  And  Fra  languished  in  the  character  of  a  line 
lady. 

'  And  pray,  what  do  you  think  their  nerves  or 
their  feelings  can  stand  ?  Fra,  you  have  much  to 
answer  for.' 

'  Perhaps  I  have  robbed  Lyd  of  her  delicious 
giggling  and  romping  propensities,  upon  which, 
by  the  way,  you  were  always  hard,  and  "  changed  a 
wholesome  heart  to  gall."  There  is  a  quotation  for 
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you.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  so  very  whole- 
some a  heart — these  Germans,  especially  the  poor 
ones,  have  surliness  in  the  blood,  and  their  gall 
will  always  be  qualified  with  good,  honest  German 
phlegm.  No  fear  for  me  of  the  haunting  sight 
of  Baron  Sandor  hanging  from  a  tree  in  the  style 
of  that  spectacle  which  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere 
would  not  care  to  see.  Bless  us!  we  take  our  love 
atiairs  in  a  cool,  matter-of-fact  spirit  at  the  present 
day  in  Deutchland — our  rhapsodies  and  rants  are 
all  kept  for  students'  beer  and  for  the  stage.  I 
believe  Werter  shot  himself,  but  that  was  in  a 
former  generation.  I  have  not  heard  a  whisper — 
have  you,  dear,  of  the  Mad  Graf's  shooting  him- 
self? As  for  Lyd,  I'll  engage  that  a  week  in 
Dresden,  a  stroll  on  the  Brlihl  Terrace,  a  cup  of 
cofiee  at  the  Kursaal,  a  dance  at  the  Griifin's,  with 
plenty  of  "  Light  Blues  "  to  carry  them  off  and  give 
them  eclat,  will  drive  out  of  the  little  goose's  head 
all  this  mooning  in  the  meadows  and  woods,  for 
which  papa,  not  I,  is  to  blame — since  it  was  he 
who  brought  and  kept  us  here.' 

'  And  you  and  Lyd  were  wild  to  come — you 
forget  that.  You  may  be  right  about  Lyd  ;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  it  would  make  it  any  better — 
any  fairer,  I  mean,  to  his  family,  every  member 
of  which  has  treated  us  with  the  greatest  hos- 
])itality,  if  Lyd  were  proved  a  flirt  and  jilt,  who 
could  leave  Baron  Sandor  without  remorse  in  the 
lurch.' 
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'  Ah !  it  is  the  family's  welfare  you  are  con- 
cerned about  ;  quite  a  feudal,  if  not  a  patriarchal 
feeling,  and  does  you  great  credit.  But  I  cannot 
help  wondering,  Polly,  when  you  profess  to  b^  so 
tender  towards  Baron  Sandor,  that  you  can  pretend 
to  be  so  cruel  to  the  Graf.' 

'  If  we  have  injured  one  of  the  race,  it  is 
surely  enough,'  muttered  Mary. 

'  If  Lyd  should  be  a  mule,  and  get  dumpish 
because  she  is  not  allowed  to  throw  herself  away, 
or  if  she  shoidd  go  into  one  of  the  passions  she 
was  subject  to,  even  when  she  was  a  pattern  for 
good  children,  and  have  the  spirit  to  run  off  with 
her  lumbering  Corydon — it  is  great  fun  to  watch 

him  making  sheep's  eyes '     Fra  broke  off  in 

order  to  mimic  the  performance  in  hiii'h  o;lee. 

'  For  shame  !  Fra,'  cried  Mary. 

'  It  is  I  who  will  be  the  greatest  loser,'  con- 
tinued Fra,  candidly.  '  What  am  I  to  do  Avitli  a 
moping  companion,  or, rather,  without  a  companion 
at  all?  My  sport  will  be  spoilt  by  a  gushing, 
sermonising  elder  sister,  like  you,  Polly.  Although 
you  are  an  excellent  person  in  your  way,  and  I 
have  the  greatest  respect,  at  last,  for  what  you 
have  done  and  will  do,  you  cannot  take  the  place 
of  silly  old  Lyd  as  the  most  comfortable,  compliant 
of  companions,  and  credulous  of  confidants.  You 
see,  I  know  when  I  am  well  off,  and  if  I  choose  to 
run  any  risk,  I  do  it  open-eyed.' 

Mary  did  not  again  attempt  to  win  Lyd's  con- 
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iidence  and  seek  to  show  her  the  misery  she  was 
preparing  for  herself  and  another.  Her  heart 
was  once  more  steeled  against  Mary.  Lyd  was  too 
far  gone  to  be  brought  back  by  any  sister's  word, 
were  it  Fra's,  at  this  date. 

Mary,  though  still  reluctant  to  betray  her 
sisters,  and,  while  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of 
proving  the  gravity  of  an  affliir  in  which  nothing 
very  tangible  had  yet  happened,  was  forced  to  try 
to  arouse  her  father  and  mother  to  what  was  pass- 
ing; under  their  unseeinc!:  eyes.  There  seemed  the 
more  reason  for  the  commimication,  since  they  two 
had  been  drawn  without  their  knowledii^e  into  the 
current  wliich  was  setting  in  the  direction  of  Lyd 
and  Baron  Sandor,  and  were  even  unconsciously 
lending  encouragement  to  the  unsuitable  lover  for 
their  youngest  daughter. 

Baron  Sandor  was  coming  frequently  to  the 
Carterets'  house  in  the  Tannenthal,  and  Mr.  Carteret 
was  making  him  welcome  there,  with  an  easy  good- 
nature, to  tell  the  truth,  rather  foreign  to  the  ex- 
patriated English  squire. 

'  It  is  all  Ave  can  do  in  return  for  the  family's 
kindness  to  the  girls,'  he  said,  innocently.  '  The 
young  fellow  seems  a  worthy  enough  lad,  though 
he  is  a  clod,  witli  a  Von  before  his  name,  and  a 
bauble  of  a  coronet  to  succeed  to  ;  Init  that  is  more 
his  loss  than  his  foult.  He  has  been  exceedingly 
obliging  to  me  with  regard  to  the  privilege  of  his 
woods.     I  have  not  enjoyed  such  good  sport,  I 
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need  not  say,  since  I  left  England,  hardly  ever 
before.  I  owe  him  sometliing,  and  he  likes  to 
come  here — though  I  cannot  see  his  inducement, 
as  I  cannot  make  much  of  him,  or  he  of  me — but 
doubtless  it  is  the  attraction  of  young  people  of 
his  own  and  his  sister's  age — it  is  the  least  I  can 
do  to  suffer  his  company.' 

Baron  Sandor  could  not  appeal  to  Mrs.  Car- 
teret's enthusiasm  for  sickness.  He  had  never  had 
a  day's  illness  in  his  life  ;  he  was  such  a  picture  of 
an  almost  unwieldily  stout  young  denizen  of  the 
Thliringer-Wald,  that  not  even  s]ie  could  hold  him 
interesting  for  any  incipient  weakness  in  his  consti- 
tution. But  as  fate  would  have  it,  and  as  if  fortune 
were  at  last  coming  over  to  Baron  Sandor's  side, 
something  in  his  position  reminded  her  of  her 
absent  sons,  and  rendered  her  gracious  to  his  single 
stammering  sentence  of  English  greeting.  One  of 
the  follies  of  tlie  time  was  that  Lyd  was  teaching 
him  some  English  phrases,  as  he  was  increasing 
her  stock  of  Thiiringer  Wald  words ;  and  Mary 
had  more  than  once  overheard,  for  her  edification 
and  exasperation,  a  modern  domestic  version  of 
the  pretty  scene  between  Henry  V.  and  Queen 
Catherine  in  the  play. 

It  was  high  time  that  Mary  should  speak  out. 
'  Papa,'  she  began,  when  she  was  standing  in  the 
open  air  with  him  as  he  smoked  and  gazed  at 
the  moon  rising  above  the  wooded  height  behind 
the  house,  'Don't  you  think  Baron  Sandor  is  a 
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little  what  tlie  boys  used  to  call  "  spoony  "  upon 
Lyd?' 

He  opened  liis  eyes  wide. 
'Well,  Mary,  I  think  nobody  can  beat  you 
women — the  wisest  of  you — at  imagining  the  exist- 
ence of  such  feelings  where  they  are  least  likely 
to  arise.  An  overdriven,  careworn,  homely  Kerl, 
as  sober  as  a  judge,  to  be  wasting  his  time  and" 
committing  the  levity  of  trifling  with  a  child  like 
Lyd!' 

'  Women  have  seen  into  millstones  which  have 
proved  dead  walls  to  men  before  now,  papa.  Lyd 
was  nineteen  on  her  last  birthday,  and  I  do 
not  suspect  Baron  Sandor  of  seeking  to  trifle  with 
Lyd.' 

'  What  should  he  seek,  if  not  to  trifle  ?  The 
fellow  would  be  a  fool  or  a  madman,  supposing 
he  meant  anything  serious,  which  I  should  be 
sorry  to  believe  for  his  own  sake.  And  I  do  not 
know  what  we  could  do  to  help  it.  He  ought  to 
see  that  Lyd  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him. 
As  to  warning  her  to  give  him  no  encouragement, 
I  believe  you  are  dreaming,  and  I  do  not  care  to 
])ut  such  ideas  into  a  young  girl's  head.' 

'  But,  papa,  I  have  a  notion  that  Lyd  would 
have  something  to  say  to  him.' 

'  Now,  Mary,  that  is  going  too  far,'  protested 
her  father,  on  the  verfje  of  becominc^  iudimant, 
'  What  attraction  could  he  have  for  a  girl  like 
Lyd,  even  if  he  sought  to  attract  her,  which  I 
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don't  admit.  He  has  not  even  personal  advantages. 
He  is  well  grown,  indeed ;  but  his  figure  is  as 
clumsily  knit  as  his  coat  is  uncouthly  cut.  He  is  so 
tiresome  in  his  very  devotion  to  duty,  poor  young 
soul,  and  to  his  shop  of  trees,  cattle,  and  game, 
that  I  nearly  committed  the  solecism  of  dropping 
asleep  in  my  chair  the  last  time  he  was  here.  I 
always  feel  when  he  is  gone  as  if  I  had  been 
spending  a  couple  of  hours — by-tlie-bye,  he  sits  an 
unconscionable  time — with  a  gamekeeper,  or  some 
German  fellow  of  a  steward.  I  begin  to  feel  that 
hfe  is  short,  and  that  I  am  giving  too  great  space, 
even  though  my  leisure  is  of  little  moment  now,  to 
the  details  of  spruce  firs,  fat  oxen,  and  yellow  foxes. 
I  am  afraid  I  am  too  old  to  learn  fox-and-lambs ; 
but  I  have  really  been  turning  it  over  in  my  own 
mind  whether  he  is  too  dull  to  be  taught  sick 
whist  for  my  relief  AVould  Lyd,  or  any  young 
girl  like  her,  have  a  word  to  say  to  such  a  swain 
as  he  is,  even  if  he  were  an  excellent  match  for 
her,  and  not  a  pauper  Baron  ?  Did  she  ever  say 
anything  to  you  wdiich  could  lead  you  to  hold 
so  preposterous  an  opinion  ? ' 

Mary  had  to  grant  that  Lyd  had  said  nothing. 
'  I  need  not  ask,  did  he  ever  have  the  presumption 
— it  would  be  gross  presumption  in  a  lad  who  has 
not  a  penny  which  does  not  belong  to  his  fomily, 
and  is  not  borrowed,  to  boot — to  broach  such  a 
topic  to  you.' 

*  No,  he  never  made  the  most  distant  approach 
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to  the  subject.'     Mary  hastened  in  alarm  to  ex- 
culpate Baron  Sandor, 

'  Then,  my  dear  gM,  be  careful  of  airing  these 
fancies  in  future  without  more  foundation — you 
perceive  it  might  injure  a  harmless  young  fellow 
in  my  estimation,  and  it  is  not  good  to  mix  up 
either  of  your  sisters'  names  with  such  rubbish. 
I  thought  you  were  beyond  any  indiscretion  of 
the  kind,  my  dear.  K  it  is  the  stillness  and 
seclusion  of  our  life  here  which  is  causing  even 
you  to  find  mares'-nests,  then  it  is  time  we  were 
breaking  up  our  summer  establishment.' 

Mary  had  to  bear  the  unusual  infliction  of  a  snub 
from  her  father,  and  to  try  her  weapons  on  her 
mother.  '  Mamma,  does  it  not  strike  you  that  the 
girls  are  running  a  little  wild  here,'  said  Mary  to 
her  mother,  in  the  quietness  of  a  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  '  that  there  is  just  a  little  too  much  fami- 
liarity and  freedom  of  intercourse  where  Fra 
and  Lyd  are  concerned,  not  only  with  the  young 
Baroness,  but  with  the  young  Baron  ?  Do  you 
know  that  the  whole  four  are  constantly  together, 
and  no  longer  playing  at  supplementing  his  staff" 
of  workers?  I  cannot  tell  how  he  and  Gisela 
make  the  time — they  seemed  to  have  little  to 
s})are  when  we  came  first,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  the  work  of  the  woods  and  pastures,  not  to 
say  her  housekeeping  responsibilities,  are  over.  I 
am  afraid  the  brother  and  sister  are  enticed  into 
leaving  the  poor  old  Baron  to  dose  and  stare  at 
VOL.   II.  S 
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liis    dead    son's   monument,    alone.     The   whole 
party  are  constantly  gypsying,  boiling  kettles  and 
roasting  potatoes,  here  and  there,  in  the  woods, 
though  the  two   Eudeners   hardly    found   them- 
selves at  liberty,  in  spite  of  their  friendliness,  to 
show  us  a  single  view  when  we  were  strangers 
here.      Yesterday  Baron    Sandor   and   Lyd   lost 
themselves,  thougli  surely  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  his  way,  in  his  own  woods,  and  did  not  turn 
up  till  the  fire  was  kindled  without  them,  and  the 
feast  over.     Yes,  we  have  had  one  or  two  thunder- 
storms and  showers  lately,'  said  Mary,  answering 
an  unspoken  objection   of  her  mother's,  '  but  the 
girls  have  contrived  to  get  over  to  the  Schloss, 
where  Baron  Sandor  and  Gisela  have  been  no 
more  engrossed  with  settling  their  household  and 
farming  accounts  on  rainy  days,  than  with  their 
out-door    work    and    their    marketing    in    fine 
weather.     The  chasseur  can  play  the  violin,  and 
there  is  an  old  battledoor  and  shuttlecock.     The 
young  people  actually  waltz — Baron  Sandor  has  a 
German's  legs,  and  can  waltz  well  enough,  though 
he  has  had  no  dancing-master  to  teach  him  English 
quadrilles,  any  more  than  a  drill  sergeant  to  cure 
him  of  his  slouch  in  walking — or  they  play  battle- 
door-and-shuttlecock  for  half-days.' 

'  They  could  not  be  better  employed,'  said 
Mrs.  Carteret,  in  unsuspicious  justification  of  the 
ofienders,  '  for  their  health  and  their  figures. 
When  I  was  young  the  game  of  battledoor-and- 
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sluittlecock  was  highly  recommended  for  the 
carriage — I  shall  be  so  glad  if  Lyd  throw  off 
that  little  roundness  of  the  shoulders  which  she 
had  when  she  was  young,  and  of  which  I  am 
afraid  I  see  some  traces  yet.  I  have  had  such  a 
dread  lest  it  should  produce  any  hollowness  in  the 
child's  chest.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  nice  way 
of  their  entertaining  themselves — to  be  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  to  take  exercise 
when  they  are  shut  up  in  the  house.  Why  should 
anyone  seek  to  interfere  with  them  ?  I  think  you 
are  a  little  hard  upon  Fra  and  Lyd,  Mary ;  it  is 
apt  to  be  the  way  with  an  elder  sister.' 

Mary  received  the  censure  in  silence,  and 
went  on    doggedly  with   her  self-imposed    task. 

*  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  good  for  girls  to  be 
so  intimate  as  Fra  and  Lyd  are  becoming,  not 
only  with  Gisela,  but  with  her  brother,  who  is  not 
their  brother  or  their  cousin,  or  even  the  son  of 
an  old  family  friend.' 

'  I  confess  I  should  not  like  it  for  a  perma- 
nent thing,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  frankly  enough  ; 

*  but  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  freedom  of  the 
country  there  can  be  no  harm.' 

'  Oh !  mamma,  a  great  deal  of  harm  may  be 
done  in  a  few  weeks,'  represented  Mary,  urgently ; 
'  surely  it  is  better  not  to  run  any  risk.' 

'  My  dear  Mary,  you  must  allow  that  I  am 
likely  to  know  best  when  the  question  is  one 
of  propriety  and    prudence,'   remonstrated  Mrs. 

s  2 
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Carteret,  not  so  much  offended  as  complacently 
amused.  '  I  suppose  it  is  risk  to  the  young  man 
you  are  alluding  to.  He  must  take  his  chance, 
like  his  neighbours ;  and  so  for  that  matter  must 
Fra  and  Lyd,  though  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  for  them  here — of  course  not,  Mary.  This 
is  a  poor,  far  back  young  fellow,  on  whom  they 
take  pi t}^  just  as  I  have  a  sneaking  kindness  for 
him  because  of  my  own  boys,  though  this  worthy 
lout  is  no  more  like  your  brothers  Eegy  and  Tom 
than  he  is  like  their  fiither.  Your  brothers  were 
not  bookish,  but  you  know  what  fine  fellows 
they  were  apart  from  their  studies.  What  would 
I  not  give  to  see  their  honest  bright  fiices  again!' 
cried  Mrs.  Carteret,  Avith  her  own  sharp  face  all 
softened  by  credulous,  wistful  mother's  love. 
'  But  that  was  not  what  I  was  going  to  say,'  she 
continued,  recovering  herself.  '  I  was  remarking 
the  girls,  too,  must  take  their  chance.  Mary, 
I  don't  think  you  can  say  that  I  have  spared  any 
trouble  to  promote  your  real  welfare ;  but  as  to 
fenciug  you  from  imaginary  evils,  as  to  tasking 
my  brains  and  Avasting  my  valuable  time  in 
looking  out  for  im])robable  love  entanglements — 
for  I  suppose  that  it  is  what  you  are  referring  to — 
it  is  what  I  would  never  think  of  doing  for  my 
girls.  I  desire  that  they  should  learn  to  choose 
and  decide  for  themselves — subject,  of  course, 
to  their  father's  authority  and  mine,  in  these 
questions,  which  present  themselves  soon  enough — 
the  less  girls  have  to  do  Avith  them  by  anticipation 
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the  better.  I  mean  my  daughters  to  be  respon- 
sible Enghsh  girls,  not  convent-bred,  ignorant, 
helpless  French  girls.  I  think  I  have  given  you 
proof  of  my  views  in  your  own  experience, 
Mary.' 

'  Yes,  mamma,'  said  Mary,  meekly,  quite  sen- 
sible that  she  owed  her  mother  a  OTeat  debt 
of  gratitude  in  this  respect,  and  that  a  line 
of  conduct,  which  she  was  boldly  hinting  might 
work  ill  for  Lyd,  had  done  admirably  for  her- 
self. 

Mary  felt  like  a  conspirator  herself;  a  spy, 
a  false  informer,  everything  that  Avas  odious,  and 
she  could  do  no  more.  She  could  only  resolve 
to  look  vigilantly  after  Lyd,  to  elect  herself  into 
a  marplot,  a  sage  and  strict  duenna,  in  room  of 
the  slumbering  dragons  who  positively  refused  to 
have  their  peace  of  mind  and  quiet  confidence 
disturbed  by  suspicions  and  apprehensions.  And 
however  little  thanks  Mary  might  get  for  the 
discharge  of  the  invidious  office,  she  would  be 
rewarded  if  she  were  able  to  avert  instead  of 
precipitating  a  crisis  which  she  felt  must  com- 
plicate the  matter  indefinitely,  and  render  it  much 
more  serious  for  Lyd.  So  long  as  her  lover  did  not 
declare  himself — so  long  as  compromising  words 
remained  unspoken — he  was  but  a  vague  lover, 
and  it  was  only  an  intangible  love  affair,  still 
capable  of  being  jostled  aside  by  more  clcarly- 
deliiied  figures,  and  swallowed  up  in  more  prac- 
tical and  .slirr;n<»:  events. 
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CHAPTEE   XXXVI. 

THE   DESTRUCTION    OF   THE    STARLIXG's   XEST. 

Not  more  than  three  clays  after  she  had  nerved 
herself  to  speak  to  her  father  and  mother  on  Fra 
and  Lyd's  dehnquencies,  one  morning,  wlien  Mary 
had  been  deluded  into  believing  that  Lyd  was 
safe  in  her  mother's  room,  while  Fra  had  gone  off 
alone  to  the  Schloss,  she  sustained  a  distracting 
interruption  to  the  book  she  was  reading  by  Lyd's 
bursting  in  wearing  her  hat,  as  if  she  had  been 
out,  and  calling  for  Fra  in  a  voice  of  hardly  re- 
pressed agitation,  '  Oh,  Mary,  where  is  Fra  ?  Tell 
me  quickly ;  I  cannot  wait,  and  I  do  want  her  so 
much.' 

'  Why,  Lyd,'  said  Mary,  letting  fall  her  book 
and  starting  up  at  the  mere  sight  of  Lyd's  crimson 
face  and  compressed  lips,  '  did  you  not  know  that 
Fra  had  gone  up  to  the  Schloss  without  you  ? 
Wliere  have  you  been  P  I  thought  you  were  with 
mamma  ? ' 

'  Oh  Mary,'  cried  Lyd  ngain,  sinking  into  one 
of  the  wicker  chairs  and  clasjDing  her  hands, 
'  there  is  no  use  in  hiding  it  from  you  any  longer, 
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since  it  will  be  all  known — I  mean  to  the  whole 
family,  this  morning.'  The  exigencies  of  the  case 
and  the  violence  of  Lycl's  excitement  had  burst 
the  l)arrier  between  her  and  Mary. 

'I  am  afraid  I  know  what  it  is,'  said  Mary, 
lookinor  more  discomfited  and  a:lum  than  en- 
conraging.  '  Lyd,  dear,  forgive  me  for  wishing 
that  it  could  have  been  prevented,  since  it  will 
work  nothing  save  awkwardness  and  unhappiness 
to  you  and  to  others.' 

Lyd  was  not  thinking  of  listening,  since  she 
had  so  much  of  vital  importance  to  tell ;  it  mat- 
tered less  that  the  listener  was  unsympathetic — 
nay,  adverse  Mary,  and  not  deeply-interested 
Era. 

*  It  lias  been  such  a  dreadful  wind  for  the  last 
two  days,'  began  Lyd,  breathlessly,  and,  as  it 
sounded,  quite  irrelevantly ;  '  and  one  of  the 
Hausknecktc  —  Ludwig,  not  Sebald,  up  at  the 
Schloss,  came  in  last  evening  with  the  story  that  the 
old  oak  in  which  the  starlings  have  so  long  built 
their  nests,  in  which  my  Grip  was  reared,  was 
blown  down.  It  was  too  late  to  go  then,  but  I 
tliought  I  should  like  to  examine  it  for  myself  one  of 
the  first  things  this  morning.  Oh,  Mary,  there  was 
the  huge  old  trunk  snapped  across,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  sapling,  and  lying  flat  with  the  few  great 
branches  which  remained  to  it,  stretched  on  the 
turf.  The  starlings'  nest  had  been  dashed  out ; 
the  little  birds  were  scattered,   cold  and   dead, 
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and  the  mother  and  father  birds  were  screaming 
over  them,' 

Overcome,  as  it  sounded,  by  her  own  descrip- 
tion, Lyd  suddenly  stopped  short  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears,  to  whicli  her  narrative  as  a 
motive  was  totally  inadequate. 

'  I  dare  say  it  was  a  pathetic  sight,'  said  Mary  ; 
'  but  surely,  Lyd,  it  is  not  worth  crying  about.' 

'  That  is  not  all,'  said  Lyd,  a  little  indignantly, 
at  having  the  reasonableness  of  her  agitation  im- 
pugned. 

'  T  did  not  think  it  was,'  responded  Mary,  under 
breath,  wdth  a  little  groan. 

'  Baron  Sandor  had  wished  to  know  what  state 
the  old  tree  was  in,  just  as  I  wished  it,  you  know, 
Mary,'  said  Lyd  slowly,  with  innocent  art,  looking 
past  Mary  out  of  the  window,  while  her  poor 
little  voice  shook  almost  comically,  '  and  so — and 
so ' 

'And  so  I  suppose  he  tried  to  comfort  you  for 
the  destruction  of  the  nest,'  sufjcrested  Marv,  with 
another  smothered  groan. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  exclaimed  Lyd  ;  '  and  papa  found 
us  and  sent  me  home,  telling  me  that  he  had 
something  to  say  to  the  Baron.  The  two  have  fol- 
lowed me  here ;  I  heard  them  come  in  and  eo 
into  papa's  room  as  I  ran  up  stairs.  Oh,  Mary, 
Mary,  you  don't  think  papa  can  be  angry,  though 
he  looked  so  displeased  ?  But  how  could  he,  when 
he  is  so  good  and  steady — so  much  steadier  than  I  .^ 
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Papa  always  seemed  to  like  him.  He  allowed 
him  to  come  here,  and  let  us  be  always  together.' 

'My  dear,  papa  must  think  of  what  is  for 
your  good  first,  and  he  may  have  some  cause  of 
complaint  against  Baron  Sandor  for  speaking  to 
you  without  his  knowledge  and  while  he  had  no 
suspicion — as  I  assure  you,  Lyd,  I  have  some 
reason  to  know  that  he  had  not  the  slightest — of 
the  Baron's  intentions.' 

'  Then  I  wonder  he  could  be  so  blind,'  ex- 
claimed Lyd,  affronted,  and  exalted  by  the  promo- 
tion of  being  sought  in  marriage  to  sitting  as  a 
censor  on  her  own  father.  '  Everybody  might  have 
seen  w^hat  was  going  on,  I  often  wished  he  would 
not  come  after  me  so  plainly ;  it  made  me  feel  so  shy 
and  uncomfortable.  At  the  same  time  papa  need 
not  be  angry  with  Sandor  for  speaking  to  me,  for 
he  never  said  a  word  that  w\as  very  particular  till 
this  morning.  I  often  wondered  lie  did  not ;  and 
Fra,  who  is  very  quick,  called  him  tiresome  and 
dawdling.  It  was  only  an  hour  ago  when  he 
came  up  to  me,  with  the  empty  nest  in  my  hand, 
trying  to  put  the  torn  pieces  together,  as  if  that 
would  have  done  any  good,  and  crying,  as  I  could 
not  help  crying,  with  the  old  tree  fallen,  tlie  young 
birds  lying  dead  at  my  feet,  and  the  starlings 
never  to  build  there  again,  as  tliey  liad  built  for 
so  many  summers.  Then  he  said  to  me — as  he 
was  entitled  to  do,'  exclaimed  Lyd,  all  at  once 
asserting  her  rights,  raising  her  head,  and  sitting 
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erect  in  her  sweet  young  dignity,  '  if  I  liked  to 
hear  him — that  he  and  I  might  have  a  nest  of  our 
own — he  did  not  mean  that  exactly,  and  it  was 
very  foolish,  as  all  lovers'  talk  is  foolish,  is  it 
not,  Mary  ? — which  no  wind  would  blow  down.  I 
suppose  it  was  as  good  a  speech  as  such  speeches 
generally  are.' 

'  I  am  no  judge,'  said  Mary,  with  reserve;  '  but 
does  it  signify  what  he  said,  or  how  he  said  it, 
except  to  pain  you  both — perhaps  to  afford  him 
ground  for  just  complaint  tlmt  he  was  allowed  to 
go  so  far — when  nothing,  I  am  afraid,  Lyd,  can 
come  of  it  ?  ' 

'But  why  nothing,  Mary?'  demanded  Lyd, 
rather  in  eager  assertion  than  in  blank  dismay ; 
'  I  knoAv  the  Eudeners  are  poor,  but  so  are  we  ; 
and  I  don't  mind  poverty  a  bit.' 

♦  My  dear  child,  you  have  never  known,  and 
papa  could  never  suffer  you  to  know,  such  poverty 
as  belongs  to  the  Eudeners'  daily  experience.  In- 
deed, it  was  wrong  of  Baron  Sandor  to  think 
for  a  moment  of  subjecting  you  to  what  is  Httle 
better  than  penury,  even  if  he  were  misled  with 
regard  to  papa's  views  and  to  the  portions  wdiich 
he  could  give  his  daughters.' 

'He  was  not  wrong,'  repeated  Lyd,  vehemently. 
'  It  is  you,  Mary,  who  are  suspicious,  and — and 
nasty,  in  speaking  as  if  it  were  for  miserable 
money,  and  not  for  me — my  very  self — that  San- 
dor cared  ;  when   everybody  knows  that  we  live 
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abroad  for  the  purpose  of  retrenching,  and  when 
Fra  and  I  are  constantly  telling  how  poor  we  are.' 

'  Perhaps  you  tell  it  too  often,  and  too  loudly, 
to  be  believed,'  said  Mary,  with  a  smile.  '  Fra, 
at  least — though  I  do  not  accuse  her  of  want 
of  candour  ordinarily — does  not  intend  that  her 
words  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  such  bitter 
poverty  as  the  Eudeners  suffer.' 

'And  if  he  suffers  bitter,  wretched  poverty,' 
said  Lyd,  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  heave  of  her  breast, 
*do  you  think  tliat  I  would  not  rather  a  thousand 
times  share  it  with  him  ?  ' 

'I  believe  you  would,'  said  Mary,  quickly; 
*  and  Lyd,  darling,  I  love  you  the  better  for  it ; 
though  I  fear — I  fear  it  is  a  great  misfortune  that 
you  have  thus  lost  your  heart.' 

'I  am  glad,  Mary,  that  you  think  there  are 
hearts  engaged  in  the  matter,'  said  Lyd,  still  with 
a  good  deal  of  juvenile  offence. 

'  His  heart  as  well  as  yours,'  owned  Mary, 
feeling  the  concession  was  due  to  her  sister  and  to 
truth ;  '  though  he  might  have  supposed — and  small 
blame  to  him  for  it — that  papa  would  give  you  a 
little  allowance  to  enable  you  to  set  up  the 
thriftiest  housekeeping.' 

'And  won't  papa? '  asked  Lyd,wistfully.  '  Now, 
Mary,  you  are  going  to  be  really  kind — kinder 
than  Fra,  who  has  always  laughed  at  the  idea  of 
Baron  Sandor  and  me  being  anything  except  friends 
and  lovers,  which  is  very  silly  and  impertinent  of  her, 
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especially  when  we  are  not  to  be  longer  than  this 
summer  in  the  Tannenthal ;  and  he  must  stay  here, 
because  this  is  his  place,  and  of  course  he  must 
take  care  of  it,  and  of  his  old  father  and  dear 
Gisela.  But  it  shows  that  Fra,  though  she  is  so 
clever,  knows  nothing  of  feelings.  And  I  don't 
think  she  could  have  been  in  the  right  when  she 
said  that  you  wished  to  keep  her  and  me  back — 
to  prevent  anybody  save  yourself  having  a  lover, 
and  that  you  were  afraid  the  Graf  Von  Felsberg, 
who  is  a  very  good  cousin,  and  on  exceedingly 
friendly  terms  with  the  Eudeuers,  might  not  care 
to  have  Sandor  for  a  poor  brother-in-law.' 

'  It  is  a  mercy,'  thought  Mary,  '  she  did  not 
suggest  that  my  influence  might  procure  for  San- 
dor that  office  of  Oberfdrster,  at  the  Mad  Graf's 
disposal,  of  which  the  Gnifui  Von  Hersfeld  wrote. 
It  will  be  doubly  a  mercy  if  poor  dear  Lyd  has 
not  a  sufficiently  scheming  brain  to  germinate  the 
idea.' 

Mary  answered  Lyd's  first  question,  putting 
more  reproach  into  it  than  she  was  conscious  of, 
seeing  that  she  was  aware  Lyd  was  incapable  of 
w^eighing  the  ground  for  reproach  :  '  Has  papa  not 
sacrificed  enough,  Lyd  ?  Don't  you  know  that  he 
has  still  to  help  Eegy  and  Tom,  out  in  Canada  and 
Australia  ?  How  will  he  ever  get  back  to  the 
Warren,  of  which  there  is  not  much  prospect  as  it 
is,  if  a  few  more  of  us  make  up  our  minds  to  be 
drains  upon  his  income?  ' 
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'  Why  do  not  Regy  and  Tom,  who  are  young 
men — single  men — provide  for  themselves  ?  '  com- 
plained Lyd.  '  Look  what  Sandor  has  to  do  for 
his  family  ;  and  he  is  paying  his  brother's  debts  ! ' 
she  asserted,  triumphantly,  as  if  that  were  an  in- 
controvertible reason  in  favour — not  in  disfavour — 
of  the  poor  marriage  for  which  she  was  pleading. 
'  He  is  not  incurring  debt  on  his  own  account,  and 
he  ought  to  be  helped  and  rewarded.  If  there  be 
little  prospect,  at  any  rate,  of  papa's  going  back 
to  live  at  the  Warren,  and  if  two  people  are  to  be 
made  happy  by  his  giving  me  a  little  portion — I 
suppose  I  shall  have  it  one  day ' 

'  Oh,  Lyd  ! '  cried  Mary,  interrupting  her,  look- 
ing pained  and  shocked,  'are  you  counting  on 
papa's  death,  you,  who  are  his  youngest,  his  old 
pet  little  Lyd  ?  ' 

'  I  am  not  counting  on  papa's  death,  or  else  it 
is  you  wlio  are  forcing  me  to  do  it,'  protested  Lyd, 
defending  herself,  and  crying  again,  '  when  we  are 
speaking  of  the  happiness  or  misery,  not  of  my- 
self alone,  but  of  him  who  is  so  good,  and  patient, 
and  diligent,  and  unfortunate ! '  sobbed  Lyd  be- 
tween every  ap})roving  epithet. 

'  But,  Lyd,  are  you  so  sure,  so  very  sure,  that 
your  happiness  is  implicated  in  the  manner  you 
suppose  ?  '  questioned  Mary.  '  Only  last  spring 
you  congratulated  yourself  and  Fra  so  cordially 
on  seeing  something  of  the  gay  world,  though  the 
sphere  was  no  wider  than  that  of  Dresden.     You 
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looked  back  on  the  Warren  witli  thankfulness  for 
your  escape.  You  abused  the  old  home  as  dull 
and  pokey.  Now  the  Warren  is  the  most  public 
and  brilliant  of  residences  compared  to  Schloss 
Eudener  in  the  Tannenthal.' 

'  Ah,  but  I  have  changed  since  then,'  said 
Lyd,  in  a  spirit  of  the  fullest  assurance ;  '  you 
must  see  how  I  have  changed.' 

'  I  see.  But  sometimes  such  rapid  and  extreme 
changes  are  not  remarkably  lasting.  You  shake 
your  head.  Consider,  like  a  good  httle  girl — for 
you  can  scarcely  conceive  how  much  may  depend 
on  your  not  mistaking  your  mind.  You  have  only 
known  the  Tannenthal  during  a  summer  holiday  ; 
try  to  fancy  what  it  must  be  like  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  all  the  roads  are  snowed  up,  all 
communication  between  it  and  the  world  without 
stopped,  the  very  Brunnen  in  the  courtyard  frozen 
over.' 

'  Oh,  it  would  be  charming,'  declared  Lyd  ; 
'  I  should  like  it  better  than  anything.  Sandor, 
Gisela,  and  I  could  go  skating,  though  of  course 
not  on  the  Brunnen ;  and  we  would  bring  in  all 
the  little  starved  birds  we  could  find,  and  feed  and 
tame  them  ;  and  we  should  have  such  delightfully 
long  evenings  for  knitting !  Then,  when  the 
weather  was  very  bad,  Sandor  need  not  go  abroad 
at  all,  and  we  should  have  the  whole  long  day 
tacked  on  to  the  evenings.' 

'  Yes,  the  whole  long  day,'  echoed  Mary,  em- 
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phatically,  '  dragging  on  heavily  to  a  poor  man 
who  is  not  studious,  who  lias  never  been  able  to 
cultivate  an  interest  in  any  place  beyond  the  few 
miles  round  his  Schloss.' 

'But  neither  am  I  studious  ;  and  I  think  the 
few  miles  round  the  Schloss  the  most  delightful 
spot  on  earth.  You  cannot  deny  that  it  is  beau- 
tiful, Polly.  I  am  sure  when  you  and  papa 
came  first  you  were  continually  calling  out  about 
its  beauty.' 

*  A  fine  landscape  is  one  thing,  and  to  bury 
yourself  for  the  rest  of  your  existence,  with  hardly 
the  necessaries  of  life,  is  another,  and  quite  a 
different  matter.  The  poor  old  Baron  is  very 
feeble,  and  seems  likely  to  get  more  and  more 
exacting  and  unreasonable  in  his  infirmities.' 

'  He  is  fond  of  me,'  boasted  Lyd,  not  seeing 
in  the  least  her  sister's  drift.  '  He  is  pleased  that 
I  should  bring  him  his  cofiee  and  play  fox-and- 
lambs  with  him.  We  played  for  two  hours  on 
end,  yesterday,  because  he  would  not  let  me  go ;  and 
he  called  me  "  Hcrzchen!''  Gisela  says  she  will 
be  jealous,  soon,'  she  ended,  in  the  happiest  vein. 

'  Eeduced  to  fox-and-lambs,  Lyd  ! ' 

'  Well,  it  is  very  nice,'  said  the  girl,  impatiently, 
unshaken  and  unable  to  conceive  any  objection. 
'  I  have  beaten  Sandor  once  ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
beaten  Gisela.' 

'  You  have  imagined  how  the  long  evenings 
may  be  charmed  away  by  your  new  accomplish- 
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ment  of  knitting — and  I  dare  say  you  think  you 
will  dance  a  little — but  married  couples  don't 
generally  dance.' 

'  Yes,  Mary,  German  couples  do,'  contradicted 
Lyd. 

'  Let  that  pass.  But  have  you  thought  of  the 
long,  dark  mornings  ?  '  suggested  Mary,  remem- 
bering she  had  read  somewhere  that  the  grand 
test  by  which  a  young  woman  ought  to  try 
every  candidate  for  the  post  of  future  husband 
should  be,  how  will  he  acquit  himself  in  the  duet 
that  must  be  maintained  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  breakfasts  in  the  course  of  the  year? 
'Baron  Sandor  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  steward 
any  more  than  Gisela  or  his  wife  could  Iveep  a 
ma'm'selle.  He  must  be  up  betimes  to  superintend 
the  felling  of  the  timber,  Avhich  still  goes  on  in 
winter  in  the  forest.  His  fingers  and  nose  will 
wax  blue  with  cold ;  the  hoar  frost  will  get  into 
his  throat.  You  cannot  expect  any  man  to  be 
very  bland  in  such  circumstances,  and  you  must 
have  some  suspicion  that  his  forte  is  not  serenity.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind  in  the  least  his  being  rather 
grumpy,'  cried  the  complacent  Lyd.  '  I'll  tell 
you  a  great  secret,  Mary — I  believe  it  is  his  dear, 
funny  cross  ways  which  make  me  love  him  so 
much  ;  besides,  he  is  never  cross  with  me.  If  he 
were,  I  would  pile  up  the  logs  and  make  a  great 
roaring  fire  to  warm  him  ;  I  Avould  coax  him — 
Gisela  says,  though  he  has  a  short  temper,  he  is 
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the  easiest  in  the  world  coaxed  ;  or  I  should  just 
wait  till  he  was  in  better  liumour,  and  was  sorry 
for  having  been  out  of  sorts.' 

'  My  poor  Lyd,  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  very  far 
gone,  indeed,  and  that  there  is  no  help  for  you  in 
seeking  to  set  you  against  experiences  wliich  you 
are  not  likely  to  undergo,  and  which  you  only 
iind  alluring-.  I  am  doinsj  mischief,  and  not  "ood,' 
sighed  Mary,  compassionately. 

'  Yes,  Mary,'  said  Lyd,  confidently,  '  I  have 
learned  to  like  everything  German,  even  to  those 
breakfasts  that  you  are  finding  fault  with.  I 
think  it  is  so  nice  to  run  down  and  drink  your 
coffee  and  eat  your  semmeln,  with  your  plate  full 
of  cherries,  in  the  summer  by  the  open  window ; 
or  in  winter  standing  toasting  your  toes  by  the 
stove,  without  any  ceremony  or  fuss  of  all  gatlicr- 
ing  together  and  placing  themselves  stifly  at  table, 
as  in  England.  Sandor  and  Gisela  sometimes  try 
who  will  be  first ;  and  he  laughs  at  her  so  when 
she  is  only  in  time  to  find  the  crumbs  of  his  meal, 
and  see  the  skirts  of  his  schlafrock  quitting  the 
room.  Then,  if  the  breakfasts  are  solitary,  the 
suppers  are  cosy,  and  make  up  for  it.  Don't  you 
think  there  is  no  menl  half  so  pleasant  as  a 
German  supper  ?  Mary,  dear,  I  have  been  think- 
ing,' went  on  Lyd,  after  a  pause,  and  speaking  in 
accents  of  profound  deliberation  which  made  lier 
face,  in  its  exaggerated  gravity,  look  even  more 
childish  than  girlish,  '  if  we — Sandor  and  I — are 
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to  be  so  very  poor,  could  not  I  make  some  use  of 
my  painting  ?  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  worse  in 
the  shops  ;  and  I  should  have  those  nice  long 
days  to  work  in.  Nobody  need  know  ;  for,  the 
Eudeners  being  noble,  of  course  they  would  not 
like  it — or  if  anybody  found  it  out,  surely  it  is 
an  honest  shift.' 

'  Oh,  my  poor,  poor  Lyd  ! '  cried  Mary  again ; 
and  then  she  felt  like  a  Mephistopheles,  while  she 
was  impelled  still  to  probe  her  sister's  stability. 
'  Think  of  all  the  winter  o-aieties  in  Dresden  !  You 
were  to  have  appeared  at  coinl  under  the  Grafin 
Von  Hersfeld's  auspices  this  season.  Fra,  I  know, 
is  longing  for  the  shopping,  the  strolls  on  the 
Brlihl  Terrace,  the  operas,  the  concerts,  the  first 
soiree  dansante.' 

'  But  I  desire  no  more  of  them,'  said  Lyd, 
resolutely,  still  looking  like  a  baby  philosopher. 
'  I  may  be  presented  at  court  yet,  some  day,  in 
another  character  than  what  was  intended,'  she 
added,  as  a  bright  idea  flashed  across  her  simple 
mind  and  lit  up  for  a  moment  her  j^outhful  serious- 
ness. '  Even  the  poorest  baroness  can  claim  a 
right  to  be  received  at  court.  What  do  you  think 
of  that,  Mary  ?  But  I  cannot  bear  to  remember 
that  idle,  useless  time,  when  we  were  always 
running  after  pleasure,  and  when  we  talked  of 
nothing  save  gossip — often  spiteful  enough,  all  day 
long.  I  hate  to  look  back  on  it — though  I  knew 
no  better  then — I  was  getting  such  a  vain,  heartless 
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little  chit.  I  cared  for  nothing  and  nobody  except 
the  amusement  of  the  moment  and  the  person 
who  could  best  amuse  me.  You  cannot  wish 
the  retm-n  of  such  a  life  for  me,  Mary,  since  you 
did  not  approve  of  it  at  the  time,  and  you  rarely 
joined  in  it,  you  were  better  occupied  with  papa.' 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

A    FAMILY    COUNCIL. 

WiiEX  Mary  received  the  summons  which  she 
had  expected  from  her  father  and  mother,  Baron 
Sandor  was  gone.  Mrs.  Carteret  Avas  sitting  in 
imwontedly  dmnb  annoyance,  wliile  Mr.  Carteret 
was  walking  up  and  down  his  room  much  more 
moved  than  he  had  shown  himself  on  the  Graf's 
proposal.  As  for  Mary  herself,  she  had  kept  all 
her  inclination  to  laughter  for  her  own  affairs. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  poor  squire  turned 
upon  his  innocent  eldest  daughter  and  would-be 
mentor,  and  sought  to  work  off  on  her  a  little  of 
his  discomfiture  and  vexation.  '  Mary,  why  did 
you  not  tell  me  in  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
lamentable  business  ? ' 

'■  But  I  did  speak  to  you,  ])apa  ;  only  as  I  had 
nothing  very  definite  to  say,  I  suppose  I  made  no 
impression.' 

'Yes,  John,'  interposed  Mrs.  Carteret,  with 
her  fairness  and  single-heartedness,  '  Mary  saw 
the  danger — it  is  always  so  much  more  evident 
to  girls  than  to  older  people — and  spoke  of  it  to 
me  also.' 
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'  I  remember  you  did  make  some  wild  guess,' 
her  father  called  himself  to  account ;  '  but  who 
was  to  conceive  that  a  fellow  in  the  last  extremity 
with  regard  to  his  worldly  circumstances  would 
go  and  make  such  an  ass  of  himself,  and  get  little 
Lyd  to  fancy  for  a  second  that  she  was  taken 
with  a  rustic,  out -at- elbows  beggar  of  a  baron, 
and  so  to  be  led  also  into  the  snare  ?  I  could  not 
have  believed  it  unless  I  had  seen  it.  I  came 
upon  the  two,  as  I  daresay  she  has  told  you,  and  I 
sent  her  home,  and  had  it  out  with  him.  I  cannot 
say  that  he  was  not  straightforward  Avhen  he  was 
called  upon  for  an  explanation.  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  word,  that  he  had  been  surprised 
into  a  declaration  to  her,  and  would  have  spoken 
to  me  this  evening.  I  am  not  forced  to  decline 
to  hold  him  a  gentleman,  however  necessitous, 
and  while  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  illiterate 
and  a  blockhead.  But  it  is  a  small  comfort  in 
this  wretched  mess.' 

'  Oh,  no,  it  is  not,  papa  dear  ! '  said  Mary,  in  a 
tone  of  conviction,  '  It  is  the  greatest  blessing 
that  there  is  no  question  of  falsehood  and  base- 
ness in  any  degree.  If  poor  Lyd  does  not  love 
wisely,  let  us  be  tliankful  that  she  cares  for  an 
honest  man.' 

'  I  would  not  suppose  her  capable  of  doing 
anything  else,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret. 

'  Not  knowingly,   mamma,'  said   Mary ;  '  but 
girls  are  simple.' 
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'  And  "  men  are  deceivers  ever " — artful 
dodgers,'  said  Mr.  Carteret,  with  a  faint  smile ; 
'  but  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  Lyd's  caring  for  this 
fellow,  with  whom  she  has  only  been  acquainted 
for  a  few  weeks,' 

'  How  long  were  we  acquainted,  John,  before 
you  cared  for  me  ? '  enquired  Mrs.  Carteret  in  a 
judicial,  not  a  playful  tone. 

'  Well,  I  should  say  you  were  more  capable 
of  knowing  your  own  mind  than  Lyd,  and  that  I 
was  a  little  different  from  Baron  Sandor.  Why, 
he  is  the  dullest  bore  of  a  respectable,  unlucky 
sinner  that  one  ever  came  across.  His  conversa- 
tion is  not  above  the  level — in  width  of  view  I 
mean — while  it  is  not  half  so  lively — of  the  talk 
of  a  public  schoolboy  who  has  picked  up  a  smat- 
tering of  his  father's  agricultural  and  sporting 
topics,  and  who  deals  in  vermin  for  pets.' 

Mary  did  not  ask  her  father  to  how  high  a  level 
Lyd's  conversation,  with  all  the  superficial  advan- 
tages and  refinements  of  her  education  and  of 
travel,  had  attained.  She  was  not  ignorant  that 
a  sister's  estimation  of  a  sister  may  be  different 
from  a  father's  of  a  child.  And  Mary  had  begun 
to  think  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  Lyd  could 
not  marry  Baron  Sandor,  for  therein  lay  her  best 
chance  of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society, 
and  a  lovable  woman. 

'  I  should  not  find  any  great  fault  with  the 
young  man,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret  composedly,  '  if 
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he  were  not  a  German  baron,  dreadfully  poor, 
and  cumbered  with  an  old  father  and  a  young 
sister.' 

'  My  dear  Fanny,'  said  Mr.  Carteret,  provoked, 
'  have  you  not  more  ambition  for  your  daughters  ? 
Are  you  prepared  to  bestow  them  on  louts  and 
simpletons  ? ' 

'  I  have  the  ambition  to  see  them  happy  wives 
and  honoured  mistresses  of  households.  There 
is  nothing  I  dread  for  them  like  having  them  inocu- 
lated with  these  licentious  doctrines  of  "  careers  " 
and  "  rights,"  which  set  them  at  liberty  to  go  flying 
about  the  world,  nursing  in  hospitals  or  speaking 
on  platforms,  instead  of  remaining  contented  to 
grace  their  lathers'  and  husbands'  hearths  and 
tables.  If  the  young  mnn  were  as  honest  as  you 
seem  to  think,  and  if  he  had  won  dear  Lyd's 
affections,  I  should  have  trusted  her  to  follow  her 
inchnations.  I  for  one  should  have  made  no 
objections,  even  though  he  were  German,  if  only 
he  had  possessed  a  tolerable  income  to  support  a 
girl  brought  up  as  Lyd  lias  been,  and  if  also  she 
had  been  able  to  have  her  house  to  herself.  I  could 
not  have  consented  in  any  circumstances  to  her 
marrying  and  beginning  life  not  with  her  husband 
alone,  but  with  her  husband's  family,  according  to 
the  slip-shod  foreign  custom.' 

'Now,  I  think  the  family  would  have  been 
about  the  best  of  it,'  muttered  Mr.  Carteret. 
'  The  old  Baron  has  a  kind  of  rugged,  imposing 
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air  ill  his  age  which  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  son,  and  the  young  Baroness  is  a  good 
httle  girl,  and  has  all  the  experience  and  infor- 
mation of  which  Lyd  would  have  been  totally 
destitute.' 

'  I  am  sorry  for  them,  poor  things,'  remarked 
Mrs.  Carteret,  coolly,  'but  I  could  not  have 
sacrificed  my  own  daughter  for  them,  even  if  the 
son  and  brother  had  been  possessed  of  so  much  as 
a  Government  clerk's  income  in  England.  I 
daresay  the  Baroness  would  have  gone  away.  I 
cannot -think  that  she  would  have  proposed  to 
stay.  But  there  would  still  have  been  the  old 
man,  and  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question 
for  Lyd  to  have  undertaken  to  live  in  the  house 
with  him.' 

'  Mamma,'  interposed  Mary,  abruptly,  '  do  you 
know  I  think  that  Lyd  might  have  become  a 
dutiful  and  tender  daughter  to  him  ;  I  think  she 
would  have  come  out  and  shons  in  that  light.  I 
should  not  wonder,  though,  she  and  the  old 
Baron  together  would  have  formed  one  of  those 
charming  pictures  of  family  affection — reverent 
on  the  one  side,  tender  on  the  other — which  are 
not  unfrequcntly  found  in  French  and  German 
households.' 

'  What  do  you  moan,  Mary,'  asked  her  mother, 
in  displeased  surprise,  '  that  French  and  German 
households  furnish  models  of  domesticity  ?  ' 

'  Not  models  in  every  respect,  by  any  means, 
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mamma,'  submitted  Mary  ;  '  still,  they  liave  their 
special  advantages.' 

'  Among  which  I  could  never  be  induced  to 
count  a  woman's  living  with  her  husband's  relations,' 
said  Mrs.  Carteret,  w^armly.  '  I  have  not  been 
brought  up  to  think  the  privacy  of  home  invaded 
and  destroyed  by  interlopers,  in  whatever  degree 
of  kindred,  a  positive  gain.  I  strongly  disapprove 
of  the  man's  not  being  the  entire  master,  and, 
above  all,  the  woman  the  sole  mistress  of  her  own 
house.' 

'  I  suppose  there  is  something  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,'  said  Mary  ;  '  but  I  am 
tempted  to  wish  the  liudeners  were  not  so  very, 
very  poor ;  for  after  what  I  have  seen  and  heard 
I  do  believe  it  might  have  been  more  ibr  dear 
little  Lyd's  true  happiness  and  good  to  have 
married  a  moderately  poor  man,  even  encumbered 
wdth  family  ties — I  must  say  it,  mamma — than 
that  she  should  resume  the  frivolous  round  to 
which  she  and  Fra  were  bound  hand  and  foot  in 
Dresden,  and  from  which  Lyd  now  turns  with  re- 
pugnance and  condemnation.' 

Mary  spoke  out  bravely,  knowing  that  neither 
her  father  nor  her  mother  would  agree  with  her, 
and  being  conscious  of  the  weakness  in  her  own 
bosom,  which  prevented  her  from  being  an  im- 
partial witness,  and  caused  her  to  shrink  I'rom 
thus  coming  forward  as  an  advocate  in  court. 

'  It  cannot  be,  at  any  price,'  said  Mr.  Carteret, 
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a  little  impatiently.  '  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  ought 
to  be  thankful  if  I  am  permitted  to  see  my 
daughters  comfortably  provided  for  in  any  shape ; 
but  I  am  not  prepared — I  am  not  come  so  low  as 
to  bestow  one  of  them  on  a  pauper ;  therefore  I 
do  not  see  the  use  of  prolonging  the  discussion.' 

'  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  in  answer  to 
Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Carteret,  folding  her  hands, 
'  than  that  I  beg  to  disclaim  a  charge  of  culpable 
frivolity  brought  against  her  sisters,  because  they 
simply  amused  themselves  in  their  day  and  after 
their  fashion.  Better  that  than  their  forming 
opinions  and  setting  up  judgments  against  those 
of  their  elders.' 

'  I  have  given  Baron  Sandor  his  dismissal  civilly, 
as  was  his  due,'  began  Mr.  Carteret  again.  '  Indeed, 
I  might  have  been  sorry  for  the  fellow,  if  the  idea 
had  not  been  so  preposterous  in  any  man  of  the 
■world — not  that  he  is  one — and  if  it  had  not  been 
such  a  shame  of  liim  to  get  a  child  like  Lyd  into  so 
silly  a  scrape.  I  could  not  help  asking  him,  still  civilly 
— I  hope  I  know  my  place  as  a  father,  it  will  not  be 
for  want  of  practice  if  I  don't — what  could  induce 
him  to  imamne  I  should  ever  aoree  to  such  a  bank- 
rupt  settlement — I  put  it  as  politely  as  possible — 
for  the  child.  I  got  out  of  him  that  as  I  was  under- 
stood to  have  scrupulously  consulted  one  daughter's 
inclinations  in  rejecting  the  Graf  Von  Felsberg,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  I  should  defer  to 
the  feelings  of  another  in  helping  her  to  throw 
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herself  away  on  Baron  Sandor — even  to  the  extent 
of  supplying  her  with  pocket-money,  though  he 
stammered  a  httle  over  that  modest  inference. 
There  is  the  consequence  of  a  bad  example,  Mary. 
But  I  must  say  that  Lyd's  Baron  is  proving  himself 
more  reasonable  than  your  Graf.' 

'  Don't  call  him  mine,  I  beseech  you,  papa,' 
said  Mary,  in  disgust. 

'When  I  told  him  plainly  it  could  not  be, 
that  I  had  nothing  to  give  my  daughter  during 
my  lifetime,  he  admitted  honestly  that  the  affair 
was  out  of  the  question  ;  he  did  not  even  ask  to 
see  Lyd,  and  so  we  parted  amicably.' 

The  summary  end  of  her  romance  was  a  great 
blow  to  Lyd  ;  but  although  she  stood  up  half- 
pertly,  half-womanfuUy  for  her  lover  in  the  inter- 
view with  her  ftither,  in  which  he  sought  gently 
to  convince  her  of  the  impossibility  of  receiving 
Baron  Sandor 's  suit,  she  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
rebel  aerainst  her  father's  decision.  For  that  matter, 
there  was  no  room  for  rebellion ;  not  even  Fra's 
machinations  could  have  compassed  it,  when  the 
bridegroom  withdrew  from  the  contest. 

Mr.  Carteret  was  considerably  exercised  in  his 
mind  by  what  had  occurred.  '  I  blame  myself,' 
he  said  to  Mary  ;  '  I  ought  to  have  looked  after  the 
girls,  since  your  mother  is  so  much  occupied,  and 
has  her  own  ideas  with  regard  to  the  sole  establish- 
ment possible  for  them.  I  should  have  attended 
to  your  hint,  Molly,  but  it  comes  rather  hard  upon 
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a  man  to  find  that  he  is  not  enough  for  tlie  little 
girl  he  has  carried  about  in  his  arms  only  the 
other  day,  as  it  seems  to  hira.  He  is  not  much 
inclined  to  anticipate  the  time  when  she  is  ready 
to  dispute  his  wisdom  and  choose  for  herself 
another  guide  and  protector.' 

'  Poor  papa  ! '  said  Mary,  hanging  her  head, 
conscience-stricken. 

Mr.  Carteret  believed  that  it  would  be  better 
for  Lyd  and  everybody  concerned,  that  he  should 
hasten  by  a  few  weeks  the  family's  departure  from 
the  Tannenthal,  and  that  he  should  put  into  ex- 
ecution a  j)roject  which  he  had  entertained  of 
taking  his  wife  and  daug-hters  to  Pra2;ue  in  the 
first  place,  and  to  Southern  Germany,  before  they 
returned  to  Dresden  for  the  winter. 

Baron  Sandor  did  not  interfere  with  this 
arrangement,  if  it  reached  his  ears — as  it  certainly 
did  ;  he  complied  doggedly  with  Mr.  Caiteret's 
representations,  and  showed  that  he  w^as  too  proud 
in  his  poverty  and  clownishness  to  betray  the  wound 
he  had  received  or  to  depart  from  his  established 
code  of  good  breeding.  He  left  his  card  (a  visit- 
ing card  in  the  Thiiringer  Wald !),  a  thick  square 
bit  of  pasteboard,  with  his  name  written  on  it  in 
a  great  scrawling  hand,  which  was  suffered  to 
fall  into  the  unhappy  Ijyd's  possession,  and  to 
become  one  of  her  treasures. 

Baroness  Gisela  also  asserted  her  dignity  by 
coming,  as  if   nothing  had  happened — only   she 
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drove  the  short  distance  in  state  again,  at  the  risk 
of  her  hfe,  in  the  rickety  old  coach  with  the 
yellow  wheels — to  bid  her  friends  farewell  before 
they  started.  But  when  Lyd — on  the  girls,  in- 
cludincf  Mary,  being  left  alone  tosjether — broke 
throusfh  all  restraint  and  threw  herself  on  the 
little  Baroness's  neck,  weeping  out  her  heart  there, 
she,  too,  gave  vray,  and  said  how  dull  she  would 
be  during  the  autumn,  and  alluded  vaguely  to 
everything  being  wrong  at  the  Schloss.  While  she 
spoke  she  looked  daggers  with  her  poor  oblique 
glances  at  Mary,  whom  she  blamed  as  the  arch 
enemy  of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  her  house, 
the  destroyer  of  her  brother's  redemption  as  well 
as  of  the  Mad  Graf's  happiness. 

'My  dear  Baroness  Gisela,  I  am  so  sorry,'  said 
Mary,  after  Fra  had  been  enlarging  airily  on  the 
pleasantness  of  a  summer  tour,  and  what  she  had 
heard  of  the  glories  of  Prague,  Nuremberg,  and 
Munich.  She  had  not  the  consideration  to  conceal 
the  truth  that  for  her  part  she  Avas  heartily  tired 
of  the  Tannenthal,  and  thankful  for  any  chance  of 
getting  the  sooner  out  of  it. 

'  Miss  Carteret,  you  do  not  say  so ! '  Gisela 
allowed  herself  to  exclaim,  in  her  stiff  English,  as 
she  opened  her  eyes  very  wide. 

'Yes,  indeed,  Mary  is  our  best  friend  now,' 
said  Lyd,  through  her  tears. 

'  You  do  not  say  so  ! '  Gisela  lisped  again,  cir- 
cumscribed by  her  limited  vocabulary.  '  I  thought 
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that  it  was  you  who  were  so  proud.  Ach ! 
verzeihen  Sie.  I  know  that  I  am  saying  dread- 
ful things,  but  I  do  not  understand,  and  it  is  so 
bad  for  us.  It  is  no  play  to  my  poor  Sandor,  who 
is  suffering — yes,  how  he  suffers  !  He  sleeps  not ; 
he  walks  about  his  room  the  whole  nis^ht  without 
his  shoes  lest  he  should  awake  the  dear  old  father, 
and  he  will  not  swallow  a  spoonful  of  my  balsam 
of  aniseed,  which  might  soothe  him  to  sleep.  I 
have  not  seen  him  so  bad  since  my  blessed  Hugo 
joined  the  army,  and  went  straight  to  his  glorious 
death.  Sandor  grudged  Hugo's  being  a  soldier  ;  it 
was  the  only  thing  he  grudged  him,  for  he  is  not 
a  churl,  my  poor  brother !  But  now  he  is  tempted 
to  be  Avicked,  and  to  grudge  Hugo  his  death. 
"  It  is  I  who  should  have  had  the  ball  throuo:h 
my  heart,"  he  keeps  saying.  But  what  could  we 
have  done  witliout  him  ?  Ja  wold !  it  is  hard  for 
my  poor  Sandor,  who  was  badly  enough  off  before, 
and  who  has  to  begin  all  over  again,  with  the 
failure  of  his  hopes  into  the  bargain.' 

Gisela  had  not  a  complaint  on  her  own  account, 
and  did  not  even  insinuate  that  the  younger 
Carterets  had  provoked  the  catastrophe.  And  Mary 
could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  deny  Gisela  the 
small  relief  of  pouring  out  on  this  one  occasion, 
her  W'Oes  to  their  innocent  author,  thouirh  it  might 
not  be  good  for  Lyd  in  the  long  run,  and  it  w^as 
certainly  all  tlie  worse  for  her  in  the  meantime,  that 
she  should  gloat  over  each  sentimental  detail. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

A  FLIGHT  INTO  BOHEML\,  WITH  XO  REST  FOR  THE  SOLE 
OF  THE  FOOT  IX  THAT  DOUBTFUL  REGION. 

The  members  of  the  travelling  party  were  a  little 
dismal,  though  Fra  hummed  a  great  deal,  half  under 
her  breath,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  trying  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  somehow  the  practice  did  not  tend 
to  tlie  increase  of  her  neighbours'  equanimity. 

Lyd  had  left  her  heart  in  the  rustic  Tannenthal, 
and  she  had  not  enougli  head  to  dispense  for  a 
time  bravely,  and  even  calmly,  with  tlie  otlier  func- 
tionary ;  neither  had  her  education  furnished  her 
with  self-control  and  reticence,  which  should  come 
at  her  bidding.  Mr.  Carteret  might  again  have  com- 
plained to  Mary  that  his  yoiuigcr  daughters,  in 
spite  of  the  care  which  their  mother  had  bestowed 
on  the  selection  of  their  school,  in  spite  of  its  ela- 
borate list  of  branches  and  the  cost  of  their  culti- 
vation, were  not  well-bred  girls.  They  were  not 
so  well  bred  as  their  grandmothers  in  the  great 
matter  of  containing  themselves,  keeping  their 
troubles  for  their  own  portion,  putting  a  good  face 
on  them,  and  so  rendering  themselves  endurable  to 
their  neighbours. 
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Lytl  cried  a  whole  lialf-day  behind  lier  veil, 
wetting  the  very  railway  cushion  with  her  tears, 
and  bringing  on  herself  a  racking  headache  for 
the  next  twenty-four  hours.  Luckily  the  malady 
removed  Lyd  to  the  reserved  ranks  of  invalids, 
and  afforded  Mrs.  Carteret  the  delight  of  nursino: 
her  daughter.  Then  Mr.  Carteret  was  not  so  dis- 
tressed nor  Mary  so  vexed  and  provoked,  and  Fra 
was  induced  to  sing  a  little  less. 

The  family  were  inclined  to  join  in  the  harmless 
little  deception  of  making  out  Lyd  an  invalid  for 
the  present,  were  it  only  as  an  excuse  for  her  dolo- 
rousness  to  her  fellow-travellers  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Lyd  was  not  unwilling  to  lend 
herself  unsuspiciously  to  the  rule ;  for  she  was  so 
young  and  simple  that  she  could  hardly  conceive 
how  her  heart  could  be  so  sore  without  so  much 
as  her  finger  aching  in  unison.  All  Lyd's  previous 
troubles  had  been  juvenile  illnesses,  and  even  in  the 
middle  of  her  real  sorrow  now,  she  relished  the 
dignity  of  being  an  invalid,  and  the  petting  which 
her  mother  was  lavishing  upon  her. 

Mary  was  irresistibly  reminded  of  Miss  Austin's 
'  Sense  and  Sensibility,'  when  worthy  Mrs.  Jennings 
tries  to  console  Marianne  Dashwood  for  being 
jilted  by  giving  her  the  best  place  near  the  fire, 
and  dried  cherries  to  dessert. 

'  Mamma  and  the  rest  of  us  had  better  take 
care  what  Ave  are  about,'  said  wide-awake  Fra,  in  a 
shrewd  aside  ;  '  if  we  encourage  Lyd,  now  that  her 
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occupation  as  a  dairywoinan,  lienwife,  and  stock- 
ing-knitter, and  her  Strephon  are  alike  left  behind, 
we  shall  have  her  getting  any  number  of  headaches, 
or  picking  up  a  chest  complaint  in  no  time.  She 
cannot  help  it ;  she  must  follow  somebody's  lead. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  bore  to  have  a  chronic 
invalid  in  the  family.  Lyd  is  so  young  that  if  she 
were  to  remain  faithful  to  her  heavy  countryman 
of  a  lover,  we  might  have  her  an  invalid  on  oiu: 
hands  for  half  a  century — twice  as  long  as  you 
have  Hved,  Polly.' 

The  landscape  soon  began  to  lose  its  boldness 
and  its  forest  character.  Vineyards  and  orchards 
— the  latter  no  longer  in  bloom,  and  presenting 
the  two  shades  of  olive  and  apple  green,  came  into 
prominence  again,  in  the  room  of  wooded  heights 
and  grassy  valleys. 

A  town  having  every  house,  great  and  small, 
furnished  with  a  balcony — in  some  cases  forming 
positive  alcoves  into  rooms  open  at  one  side,  pre- 
sented itself.  Each  female  inhabitant  visible,  in- 
cluding children  of  two  years  of  age  and  babies, 
wore  a  kerchief,  no  longer  like  a  turban,  but  in 
the  form  of  a  hood  tied  over  the  head. 

Little  churches — white  walled  and  red  roofed, 
with  abrupt  towers,  were  perched  on  green  hills  ; 
so  were  large  crosses;  while  close  at  hand  an 
occasional  Calvary,  such  as  the  Carterets  had  lost 
sight  of  since  they  journeyed  through  Westphalia, 
again  reared  its  pathetic  memento  in  the  middle 
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of  the  fields.  The  travellers  came  in  sight  of  the 
Moldau,  a  clear  little  river,  with  no  freight  save 
small  boats  and  little  rafts.  The  scenery  changed 
again  to  steep,  bare  rocky  hills,  tinged  when  the 
Carterets  first  saw  them,  under  a  setting  sun,  with 
delicate  lilac ;  and  then  the  strangers  passed  in  the 
soft  twilight,  among  the  great  trees  of  the  Baum- 
garten,  the  principal  public  garden  of  Prague, 
which  the  railway  intersects  before  it  arrives  at 
the  station. 

The  new  comers  received  a  confused  jumble 
of  a  busy  street — and  in  close  juxtaposition  v/itli 
it,  a  fine  old  tower,  presenting  a  good  deal  of 
carving,  empty  niches,  and  a  blunt  red  roof — before 
they  entered  then-  hotel. 

On  her  first  look  out  of  her  window  next  morn- 
ing Mary  saw  two  Polish  peasant  women  in  the 
hohday  attire  of  long  Hessian  boots,  short  bright- 
coloured  petticoats — green  and  yellow,  puffed  white 
sleeves  to  their  large  loose  jackets,  and  kerchiefs 
arranged  about  their  heads  so  as  to  stand  out  at 
each  side  and  form  a  kind  of  flat  cap  behind,  with 
an  end  hanging  down.  Their  escort  was  a  Pole, 
in  his  long  white  blanket  coat,  the  sleeves  hanging 
empty  down  his  back,  and  his  blue  vest  adorned 
with  red  tassels.  His  straidit  black  hair  was 
divided  down  the  middle,  and  hung  on  each  side 
of  his  sallow  face.  At  the  heels  of  the  three 
followed  a  specimen  of  the  Zingari — like  a  wild 
man  of  the  woods  or  the  desert — in  a  brown,  loose 
rug-like  coat,  and  a  hat  hardly  covering  his  elf 
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locks  or  shading  his  keen  ohve  face.  He  had 
swathings  of  cotton  cloth  wound  round  his  legs, 
and  wore  a  species  of  sandals  for  shoes.  The 
whole  group  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  Europe 
that  Mary  had  known.  Let  learned  men  say 
w^hat  they  would,  there  was  a  flavour  about  them  of 
the  East,  wnth  its  semi-barbarism  and  its  perished 
or  arrested  civilisation.  They  made  a  melancholy 
impression  on  Maiy,  and  the  impression  haunted 
her  all  the  time  that  she  was  in  Prague. 

It  was  not  that  she  did  not  admire  the  old 
city  of  cupola-shaped  domes  and  towers,  with  its 
central  glor}-  of  the  Hradschin,  where  the  cathedral 
and  the  adjoining  palaces  are  set  on  a  hill,  so  as 
to  form  a  noble  citadel.  Few  venerable  squares 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  the  Grosse  Eing, 
with  its  curious  old  secret  Hussite  church,  its 
Eathhaus  and  Kinsky  Palace,  and  the  tairpillar  of 
the  Marien  Siiule,  bearing  the  glittering  image  of 
the  Virgin  in  the  centre. 

Mary  had  never  trod  such  a  bridge  as  Karls 
Brlicke,  flanked  by  its  ancient  toAvers,  with  its 
thirty  sculptured  groups,  each  marking  a  historical 
era  or  ancient  tradition,  and  its  sacred  spot  from 
which  its  patron  saint — the  patron  saint  of  all 
Bohemia,  was  cast  into  the  river  at  the  command 
of  a  Pagan  king. 

No  people's  gardens  are  more  lovely  in  situa- 
tion than  some  of  the  numerous  gardens  of  Prague. 
Among  them  Sophien  and  Schiitzen  Insel,  as  their 
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names  imply,  on  islands  on  the  river,  and  Prinz 
Eudolplis  Anlagen,  with  its  fine  views. 

The  wooded  heights  aronnd  the  city,  each  with 
its  landmark  —from  the  Laurenz  Kirche  to  the 
monument  to  the  old  Huss  leader — are  all  full  of 
interest. 

It  is  not  possible  to  see  in  any  German  city, 
except  Vienna,  more  varied  and  striking  holiday 
costumes  or  more  contrasting  traits  of  race  in  the 
costume  wearers.  And  Mary  never  wearied  of 
the  strange  effects  and  subtle  suggestions. 

Here .  was  a  group  of  Moravian  women,  with 
the  most  extensive  of  skirts,  the  most  puffed-out 
of  white  sleeves,  the  most  grass-green  of  aprons. 
There  were  two  bronzed  lads  in  dark  jackets  hung 
with  silver  buttons,  narrow  trowsers,  and  black 
stockings,  Italian  boys  from  Trieste. 

Yonder  were  more  Polish  women,  gossiping  at 
the  cathedral  door.  They  had  skirts  plaited  hke 
kilts,  and  their  petticoats  were  edged  with  black 
lace.  Their  shoulders  seemed  of  immense 
breadth  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  woollen 
jackets,  on  which  a  hot  summer  sun  shone  down. 
Beneath  the  kerchiefs,  over  their  heads,  the  wo- 
men wore  white  caps,  with  broad  lace  borders, 
drawn  far  over  the  foreheads.  They  had  good, 
kind,  weather-worn  faces,  more  acute  and  more 
anxious  than  the  faces  of  the  German  women, 
and  with  dark  brown  instead  of  light  blue  eyes. 

The  clumsy  peasant  figures  moved  aside  to 
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allow  a  slender  lady  in  the  last  Parisian  polonaise 
and  bonnet,  to  trip  into  the  church  and  say  her 
prayers.  But  she  was  altogether  outshone  by  a 
woman  in  her  wake  with  a  full,  short,  blue  skirt, 
long  red  stockings,  like  the  legs  of  a  cardinal  or  of 
a  flamingo,  and  a  red  kerchief  wound  round  her 
head  and  hanging  down  her  back  in  a  red  stripe. 

Many  of  the  peasant  women,  both  old  and 
young,  were  laden  Avith  antique,  rude  jewellery, 
gold  necklaces,  gold  brooches — two  or  three  on 
one  breast,  strings  of  gold  coins  round  the  neck. 
It  looked  as  if  the  heirlooms  which  formed  the 
wealth  of  a  whole  household  were  collected  to- 
gether on  the  person  of  one  privileged  representa- 
tive, and  as  if  a  buxom  lass  were  thus  happily 
enabled  at  once  to  adorn  her  own  person,  and  to 
display  her  dowry. 

Blending  with  and  setting  off'  the  picturesque 
dresses  of  the  women,  were  the  innumerable 
uniforms  which  are  never  absent  from  the  streets 
of  Prague.  There  was  the  Austrian  white  coat, 
bound  at  neck  and  wrists  with  green,  or  blue,  or 
red,  according  to  the  regiment  or  division  of  the 
service.  There  were  soldiers  in  Hessian  boots, 
scarlet  trowsers,  green  or  brown  coats,  and  ancient 
brass  helmets  with  brass  ornaments,  meeting 
soldiers  in  pale  blue,  and  caps  witli  plumes  of 
cocks'  feathers.  There  were  soldiers  with  puffed- 
out  trowsers  like  trunk  hose,  reaching  to  their 
wide  boots,  and  soldiers  with  trowsers  descending 
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to  their  ankles,  and  terminating  so  tightly  that  the 
unhappy  wearers  had  the  air  of  being  spindle- 
shanked,  with  huge  splay  feet.  Ingenuity  seemed 
to  have  exhausted  itself  in  the  cut  and  colour  of 
the  garb  of  these  warriors.  To  cap  them  appeared 
an  elegant  romantic  version  of  the  derided,  blue- 
coated,  bdton-armed  defenders  of  public  peace  in 
England — could  those  lithe  figures,  clad  in  dark 
green,  sometimes  on  horse  back,  sometimes  on 
foot,  but  always  carrying  nodding  plumes  on  their 
high  heads,  be  Prague  '  Charlies  '  and  '  Bobbies  ? ' 

There  was  no  want  of  spectacles  in  Prague, 
when  commonest  events  were  invested  with  spec- 
tacular attributes.  A  girls'  school  was  dismissed 
for  the  holidays — it  was  not  done  without  each 
pupil  being  arrayed  in  white,  and  crowned  with  a 
green  wreath. 

Funerals  are  unhappily  of  daily  occurrence  all 
the  world  over,  and  the  display  at  them,  grant- 
ing that  Lutheranism  in  Germany  modifies  its 
sombre  character,  is,  at  least,  as  chastened  in  its 
nature  as  a  free  use  of  flowers  will  allow.  But 
a  funeral  in  Prague,  unless  the  dead  be  of 
the  poorest,  is  conducted  by  the  Pomjje  Funebre 
Verein,  and  becomes  a  gala  affair.  There  may  be 
a  crucifix  or  a  mace  carried  in  front.  There  are 
boys  in  white  surplices  bearing  lit  torches  at  the 
end  of  poles,  with  other  torch-bearers  walking  at 
each  side  of  the  cofiin.  There  are  priests  in  their 
vestments.      There  is  an  instrumental  band  dis- 
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coursing  appropriate  music.  If  the  corpse  is  that 
of  a  youug,  unmarried  person,  the  coffin  is  wreathed 
with  white  musHn  as  well  as  smothered  in  flowers. 
If  the  '  lamented  departed '  has  been  of  an  alms- 
giving disposition,  or  has  belonged  to  a  family 
the  members  of  which  are  distinguished  for  good 
works,  a  featm^e  in  the  procession  is  a  company  of 
poor  old  men  and  women,  walking  two  and  two, 
representing  the  charities  of  the  deceased,  or  those 
of  his  or  her  kin.  A  long  string  of  carriages,  in 
single  file,  winds  up  the  procession.  This  funeral 
pomp  is  extended  to  the  youngest  of  the  dead. 
In  passing  the  Prague  undertakers'  shops,  Mary 
saw  on  the  top  of  tiny  coffins,  embellished  with 
gold  or  silver  crucifixes,  httle  dresses  of  lace,  with 
fairy-like  green  wreaths,  to  be  worn  by  the  small 
occupants. 

Still,  to  Mary  everything  in  Prague  was  more 
or  less  tinged  with  failure  and  sadness.  The  old 
cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  has  never  been  finished,  and 
what  has  existed  has  not  recovered  from  the  fire 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  It  holds 
the  dust  of  patriotic  Protestant  princes.  Yet  its 
chapels  are  semi- barbarous,  not  only  in  the  absence 
of  all  ennobling  art  in  their  walls  lined  with 
precious  stones,  their  shrines  of  solid  silver,  their 
mouldering  mosaics  and  fading  frescoes,  but  in 
such  relics  as  that  which  baby  hands  are  held  up 
to  clutch,  and  mothers'  Hps  press  reverently — the 
metal  ring  said  to  have  been  the  handle  of  the  door 
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grasped  by  St.  Weuzel  when  he  was  slain  by  his 
brother.  Even  modern  art  seems  to  have  been 
influenced  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  place,  for  it 
could  find  no  less  hideous  subject  for  its  last  costly 
monument  than  the  strangling  of  St.  Ludmilla, 

The  Teynkirche,  the  Hussite  church,  built 
gallantly,  though  in  secret,  by  the  faith  and 
courage  of  German  merchants,  has,  centuries 
since,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  deadly  enemies 
to  the  Hussite  faith.  Only  in  the  shops  and 
arcades  in  front,  which  still  hide  the  main  body 
of  the  building — though  the  two  towers  proudly 
added  to  it  by  its  Catholic  conquerors,  scorn 
concealment — is  there  apparent  evidence  of  its 
origin.  Within,  priests  in  white  and  gold  are 
chanting  before  glittering  altars.  A  Christ,  a 
nude  hfe-sized  figure,  soiled  and  time-worn, 
bears  on  the  bowed  head  a  fresh  wreath  of 
artificial  pink  and  white  roses,  the  most  incon- 
gruous of  decorations.  Another  figure  of  the  Son 
of  God  gazing  upwards  in  tlie  Agony  in  the 
Garden,  is  similarly  crowned.  The  dead  body  of 
the  Christ  on  the  Virgin's  knees  is  the  great  group 
at  the  farther  end  of  the  church.  There  is  no 
lack  of  Avorshippers,  for  Prague  is  tlie  most  devout 
of  Austrian  Catholic  towns,  especially  in  the  persons 
of  the  peasants,  who  flock  from  the  neighbouring 
country  on  the  occasion  of  each  festival. 

Mary  was  told  that  the  celebration  of  the  chief 
of  these — the  fete  day  of  St.  John  of  Nepomuc 
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— happens  about  Pjingstzeit,  or  Wlntsiintide,  in 
itself  a  great  holiday.  Bands  of  pilgrims  from  all 
the  villages  for  miles  round  journey  to  Prague, 
and  enter  the  town,  marshalled  under  their  separate 
banners.  Such  crowds  congregate  and.  press  on 
the  accommodation  of  the  place,  that  when  the 
weather  is  favourable  many  more  than  the  members 
of  the  Zingari  tribes  sleep  and  make  their  toilettes 
in  nooks,  niches  and  stairs  of  the  Cathedral  Platz. 
So  greatly  do  the  multitude  throng  Karls  Brlicke, 
the  scene  of  the  saint's  martyrdom,  and  where 
there  is  a  temporary  shrine  on  the  anniversary, 
that  the  authorities  forbid  all  carriage  and  horse 
traffic  on  the  bridge  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
lest  the  devotees  should  be  trodden  to  death. 

For  Protestantism  has  well-nigh  perished  in 
Prague.  The  single  battle  of  the  White  Hill,  in 
which  the  Bavarian  Elector  defeated  the  Prince 
Palatine,  slew  practically  for  Prague  and  Bohemia 
the  creed  which  flourished  for  a  season.  Though 
it  first  sprouted  under  a  red  shower  of  m.artyrs' 
blood,  it  must  have  been  sown,  if  any  creed  were 
ever  sown,  in  light  and  stony  soil.  So  far  as  their 
native  town  is  concerned,  the  ashes  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  have  been  cast  to  the  four  winds  in 
vain.  Their  names  are  forgotten  or  are  banned 
as  those  of  heretics  and  infidels,  wliile  the  shades 
of  St.  Wenzel  and  St.  John  Nepomuc  hold  the 
field. 

The  college,  once  so  magnificent  an  institution, 
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has  but  a  fraction,  and  that  always  narrowing,  of 
its  old  array  of  scholars.  Among  them  Bohemians 
and  Germans  stand  ranged  in  hostile  ranks. 

Of  the  great  old  palaces — some  of  them  with 
huge  stone  eagles,  others  with  effigies  of  wild 
men  acting  as  supporters  to  the  porte  cocheres — 
which  abound  and  dignify  the  old  squares  and  the 
Kleine  Seite,  or  aristocratic  quarter  of  the  town, 
the  guide  will  tell  the  visitor,  and  his  own  eyes  will 
confirm  the  tale,  that  '  palaces  mean  empty  houses 
in  Prague,'  since  the  owners  are  absentees  at  the 
court  in  Vienna. 

In  some  cases  more  sinister  reasons  than  the 
mere  attraction  of  the  court,  are  broadly  hinted 
at  for  the  abandonment  of  their  dwellings  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Bohemian  nobles.  The  com- 
mandant Schwarzenberg  has  removed  his  resi- 
dence to  the  Hradschin  since  the  revolution  of 
1848,  when  his  sister.  Princess  Windischgratz,  was 
shot  and  mortally  wounded  by  accident  (?),  while 
standing  near  a  window  in  the  palace  next  that 
of  the  old  Bohemian  kings.  Count  Clam  Gallas, 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army  in 
1866,  has  not  occupied  his  palace  since  he  was 
hooted  by  the  populace  for  the  losses  of  Magenta 
and  Solferino.  Nay,  it  is  whispered  that  a  greater 
than  they  dechnes  to  revisit  the  old  capital  of  the 
Bohemian  kings,  because  of  his  personal  imjDopu- 
larity  with  the  turbulent  mixed  multitude  of  its 
population. 
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A  large  proportion  of  the  old  palaces  are  con- 
verted into  barracks  ,  from  which  drum  and 
bugle  are  perpetually  sounding.  Sixteen  thousand 
soldiers  at  least  are  needed  to  preserve  order, 
while  wdiat  is  equivalent  to  the  conscription  presses 
heavily  on  rich  and  poor  alike  ;  for,  no  payment  of 
an  indemnity  in  gulden,  can  now  free  any  man's 
son  from  serving  his  appointed  time  in  the  Austrian 
army.  '  I  am  a  soldier  at  present ;  I  cannot  pursue 
this  or  that  course  of  study,  or  enter  into  this  or 
that  branch  of  trade,'  says  each  youth,  as  if  yield- 
ing to  an  irrevocable  necessity. 

The  daintily-colom'ed  glass  fahriques  may 
thrive;  so  doubtless  may  the  weaving  of  the 
pretty  brilliantly-striped  Austrian  blankets.  The 
eating-houses  and  beer-shops,  having  their  quaint 
garlands  of  painted  wooden  apples  interspersed 
wdth  stiff  leaves  strung  above  the  doors,  may 
drive  a  brisk  trade,  and  have  many  a  soldier 
customer,  notwithstanding  that  not  even  during 
the  great  holiday  at  Pfingsten  will  an  intoxicated 
man  be  found  within  the  bounds.  Prague,  like 
other  German  towns,  may  have  its  Opera  House, 
where,  as  in  the  days  of  Mozart,  eager  impre- 
sarios enjoy  the  honour  of  bringing  out  operas 
which  are  destined  to  have  a  world-wide  suc- 
cess. The  beautiful  public  gardens  may  be  full 
of  pleasure-seekers,  for  whose  delectation  the  very 
best  brass  bands  pour  forth  their  most  harmonious 
strains ;  even  cythern  playing  may  Ijc  included  in 
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those  musical  treats  ;  all  does  not  prevent  every 
association  of  Prague  being  essentially  mournful 
for  tliouglitful  people. 

Mary  and  Mr.  Carteret  recognised  this  wher- 
ever they  went.  Was  it  Wallenstein's  palace 
stripped  of  its  relics  to  which  they  were  attracted  ? 
Wallenstein's  tragic  fate  Inmg  over  it.  Was  it 
the  fine  old  Pulverthurm  that  Mary  looked  at 
from  her  window  ?  After  she  had  been  informed 
that  it  had  been  the  entrance  to  the  Old  Eoyal 
Palace,  and  bore  the  Pioyal  Arms  carved  over  iis 
archway,  she  could  not  fail  to  connect  it  with  the 
poor  English  Queen  of  Hearts  in  her  brief  winter 
sovereignty.  What  must  her  feelings  have  been 
on  that  day  of  desolation  at  the  White  Hill,  as  she 
fled  to  become  a  pauper  princess  in  a  depth  of 
misfortune  from  which  no  beauty  or  charm,  no 
knight-errant  Earl  of  Craven  could  raise  her ! 

Was  it  the  name  of  the  Kirche  der  englishen 
Fraulein  which  Mary  marvelled  to  come  upon  in 
an  advertisement,  that  mass  was  to  be  celebrated 
there  at  an  early  hour  one  morning  ?  She  could 
discover  nothing  more  enlivening,  by  way  of  ex- 
planation, than  that  it  was  a  convent  of  nuns  to 
which  some  early  colony  of  expatriated  Eoman 
Catholic  Enoiishwomen  mii^ht  have  lent  a  title. 

Was  it  the  large  dull  house  with  the  wide  grey 
gable  and  red  roof,  which  was  pointed  out  to  the 
Carterets  as  the  home  for  poor  noble  ladies  ?  It 
struck  Mary   as  the  dreariest  of  refuges  for  the 
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destitute,  and  reminded  lier  of  the  hapless  for- 
tune, of  indigent  gentlewomen  in  the  mass,  and  of 
Baroness  Gisela  in  particular. 

Was  it  the  Jews'  quarter  ?  Mr.  Carteret  and 
his  eldest  daughter  went  on  purpose  to  traverse 
the  narrow,  winding  sordid  streets,  to  gaze  on  the 
hoary  tabernacle — with  the  vast  flag  given  by  an 
old  Emperor  in  recognition  of  the  Jews'  services 
in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  the  Swedes,  still 
floating  from  the  roof — and  to  wander  through  the 
strange,  desolate,  neglected  burjdug-ground,  where 
there  are  inscriptions  in  Hebrew,  and  the  signs  of 
the  tribes,  and  v.^here  modern  Jews  still  cast  their 
stones  in  token  of  respect,  till  little  dry  heaps 
are  formed  on  the  graves  of  the  dead.  It  is 
said  that  stray  sons  of  Isaac  fled  west  and  settled 
in  this  region  after  the  fall  of  their  Holy  City,  and 
that  here,  after  the  persecutions  and  vicissitudes  of 
centuries,  a  dwindhng  remnant  of  the  once  numer- 
ous and  w^ealthy  community  lingers.  But  no 
bright  beam  from  the  '  Hope  of  Isaac  '  gladdens 
their  squalid  quarters,  or  lights  up  their  gloomy 
graveyard. 

Mary  seemed  to  see  traces  of  these  associations 
in  the  population,  among  which  there  was  a 
singularly  large  proportion  of  dwarfed  and  stunted 
figures.  She  had  a  feeling  that,  in  many  of  the 
faces,  there  was  reflected  more  or  less  of  the 
melancholy,  passionate  physiognomy  of  the  Poles, 
with   their   long    faces,    high  cheekbones,    noses 
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broad  at  the  root,  while  shghtly  tip-tiltecl,  and 
deeply  sunken  dark  eyes.  Mary  had  watched,  and 
could  never  forg;et  the  fervid  abstraction  with 
which  some  of  these  Poles  told  their  beads  and 
conned  their  old  world  Prayer-books  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. As  for  the  women  of  the  company,  who  had 
trudged  long,  weary  miles,  and  whose  holiday  attire 
was  soiled  with  dust,  they  sat  on  the  pavement, 
their  shoulders  resting  against  the  wall,  their  heads 
fallen  back  as  they  had  dropped  heavily  asleep  in 
the  middle  of  their  devotions.  Any  population 
sharing  even  sparingly  the  rapt  enthusiasm  and 
half-confiding,  half-despairing  fatalism  of  these 
wrecks  of  a  nationality,  must  remain  prone  to  be 
misled  and  liable  to  recurring  fits  of  unreasoning 
frenzy. 

Withal,  there  was  no  want  of  some  of  the 
jarring  trophies  of  modern  civilisation  to  break 
in  upon  the  decay  of  old  Prag,  or  Praha — that 
most  un-German  sounding  native  name.  A  rush 
in  the  streets  with  all  eyes  raised  to  the  sky, 
announced  to  the  Carterets  that  a  French  balloon, 
guided  by  a  Parisian  aeronaut,  who  had  announced 
his  advent  beforehand  in  the  public  journals, 
was  passing  over  the  town  by  the  Moldau.  An 
American  hippodrome,  with  its  vans  resplendent 
in  red  and  yellow  paint,  and  well  stocked  with 
elephant  and  giraffe,  lion  and  tiger,  monkey  and 
cockatoo,  was  located  in  a  central  situation  not 
very    far  from   the  traffic  of   Joseph  Platz  and 
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Zeltnergasse,  and  the  space  of  Weiidel  Platz — that 
widest  of  modern  streets. 

Before  the  aiTival  of  the  menagerie  all  the 
idle  humbler  world  had  been  listening  to  an  itine- 
rant half  story-teller,  half  ballad-singer,  who — with 
the  assistance  of  the  coarse,  gaudy  illustrations  of 
his  single  ballad-sheet,  Avhich  he  had  fastened  on 
a  convenient  wall,  and  to  the  scenes  in  which  he 
pointed  with  a  long  stick — partly  recited,  partly 
sung  a  ditty  chokeful  of  murders  to  his  gaping 
listeners.  But  the  scene  was  changed,  and  the 
same  company  hurried  to  tickle  their  excitable 
fancies,  sated  by  the  contemplation  of  the  stale 
human  murderers,  with  the  fresh  beasts  of  prey. 

Personal  troubles  might  have  had  to  do  with 
the  depressing  effect  which  Prague  in  its  beauty 
had  upon  Mary.  Mundane  trifles  are  not  with- 
out their  effect  even  on  the  most  highly-strung 
or  the  most  stoical  natures.  Austrian  hotels 
have  a  reputation  of  being  less  habitable,  and 
Austrian  hotel-keepers  more  avaricious,  than 
German  hotels  and  hotel-keepers.  Mr.  Carteret 
reckoned  himself  aggrieved  ;  Mrs.  Carteret  was 
worried  ;  and  the  family  experienced  their  share 
of  discomfort. 

Then  there  was  the  constant  waihng  of  poor 
Lyd,  which  was  now  poured  into  Mary's  ear,  since 
Fra  decidedly  declined  to  become  the  receptacle. 
'My  dear  Lyd,'  protested  this  acute,  far-seeing 
young  lady,  '  I  am  sure  I  was  very  kind  and  ac- 
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commodating  so  long  as  we  were  buried  alive  in 
tliat  dreadfully  antediluvian  Tannentlial.  I  really 
catered  for  your  amusement  and  played  second  fid- 
dle— or,  as  I  once  heard  a  Scotch  girl  give  a  more 
picturesque  and  Eed  Indian  turn  to  the  situation — 
I  was  Black  Foot  to  you  and  your  homely  admirer. 
But  now,  when,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  we  have  re- 
turned to  life,  the  Avhole  affair  is  over  and  done 
with.  You  are  not  going  to  be  such  a  silly  girl 
as  to  regret  a  lucky  escape  P  At  least,  if  you 
choose  to  Avaste  your  time  in  maundering  over 
being  made  to  relinquish — well  for  you  too — a 
mere  resource  for  passing  the  hours,  with  the 
roughest  and  gruffest  of  detrimentals,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  waste  mine  in  the  same  folly.  Let 
her  alone,  Mary  ;  so  should  mamma  and  everybody, 
till  she  come  to  her  senses.' 

Fra's  treatment  might  be  bracing,  but  it  was 
not  very  soothing  to  a  love-sick  patient ;  and  as 
Mary  could  not,  any  more  than  her  mother,  consent 
to  desert  Lyd  in  her  extremity,  it  was  on  the  eldest 
sister,  who  had  given  no  encouragement  to  the 
entanglement,  but  had  done  her  best  to  prevent  it, 
that  the  penalty  of  hstening  to  Lyd's  ceaseless  repe- 
tition of  her  story  and  her  monotonous  lamentations 
fell.  Fra,  whose  idle  experiments  and  restless  love 
of  power  had  worked  all  the  mischief,  skipped  off 
and  enjoyed  herself,  as  she  best  might,  in  sight- 
seeing in  Prague,  out  of  reach  of  the  doleful 
Jeremiad. 
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Nothing  would  divert  Lyd  from  the  contem- 
plation and  recital  of  her  woes.  She  was  per- 
petually dwelling  upon  them,  and  would  revert  to 
them  suddenly  in  the  most  unsuitable  places — in 
the  cathedral,  at  a  concert,  in  a  drive.  She  would 
even  season  her  dinner  with  them,  by  murmuring 
them  in  Mary's  ear,  if  the  sisters  happened  to  be 
sitting  next  each  other  at  the  table  cVhote.  con- 
fronted by  a  gigantic  lame  man,  having  a  staff 
like  a  young  tree,  with  a  carved  ivory  top,  between 
his  knees,  or  by  a  newly-married  couple,  who  sat, 
hand  in  hand,  during  the  pauses  in  the  feast,  and 
whose  devotion  was  a  positive  insult  to  Lyd  in  the 
jiresent  state  of  her  feelings. 

Mary  was  never  sure  when  the  ominous  pre- 
lude, 'Ah,  Mary,  I  have  been  remembering!' 
might  not  be  addressed  to  her. 

Once  she  thought  she  had  fairly  distracted 
Lyd's  thoughts,  by  carrying  her  to  see  and  hear 
the  Eathhaus  clock  strike  twelve. 

As  everybody  who  has  been  to  Prague  knows, 
the  Eathhaus  clock  is  a  small  version  of  the  famous 
clock  at  Strasburg.  At  Pfingsten  a  crowd  of  Polish 
and  Moravian  peasants,  with  their  children,  to 
whom  they  have  been  accustomed  to  recount  the 
wonderful  story,  take  up  their  stations  in  the 
morning  and  patiently  wait  in  the  GrosseEing  until 
the  arrival  of  the  midday  hour,  which,  as  it  is 
reckoned  strictly  according  to  the  sun,  does  not 
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agree  witli  any  mere  meclianical  clock  or  watch 
in  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  and  which  is  the  signal 
for  the  performance  of  the  pantomime. 

The  clock  in  the  middle  of  the  old  town  is 
embellished  with  much  carving  and  many  figures, 
and  has  its  great  dial  adorned  by  paintings  of  alle- 
gorical groups  of  the  seasons,  and  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac.  At  the  proper  time,  a  skeleton  figure 
among  the  stonework  pulls  a  rope  and  nods  its 
death's-head,  and  the  clock  strikes.  Simulta- 
neously with  the  striking,  two  little  windows 
above  the  dial  spring  open,  and  the  figures  of 
the  twelve  A]30stles  walk  round  with  a  jerking  step, 
each  man  obligingly,  if  somewhat  formally,  turning 
his  face  to  the  company  as  he  passes  in  review 
before  them.  When  the  hour  is  struck,  the  skele- 
ton drops  his  rope,  the  windows  close  with  a  bang, 
and  the  little  tableau,  wliich  has  been  represented 
for  the  delectation  of  generations  of  citizens  and 
their  peasant  neighbours,  comes  to  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination. 

Lyd  had  waited  and  watched  for  the  exhibition 
with  the  interest  of  the  youngest  child,  looking  out 
for  the  gratis  performance  in  the  square.  But  the 
last  Apostle  had  hardly  vanished  out  of  sight,  and 
the  last  toll  of  the  bell  sunk  into  silence  with  his 
disappearance,  when  Lyd  turned  to  Mary,  and  said, 
plaintively,  with  the  tears  welling  up  from  their 
source,  '  The  family  at  the  Schloss  will  just  be 
gathering  for  dinner.     I  wonder  if  the  dear  old 
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Baron  is  in  his  usual  place,  or  if  Sandor  cares  to 
eat  the  Rehhraten  which  he  has  shot  ?  ' 

'  My  dear  Lyd,'  said  Mary,  with  a  httle  weary 
sigh,  '  German  hearts  are  kind,  but — German  ap- 
petites never  fail.'  She  was  made  aware  that  the 
lachrymose  demon  had  not  been  driven  out  of  Lyd 
even  for  a  short  half-hour. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIX. 

THE  BROWNIE  WHO  '  FLITS  '  WITH  THE  PARTY  TO 
NUREMBERG,  AND  THE  SECOND  BROWNIE  THAT 
JOINS    THEM    THERE. 

There  is  a  charming  little  story  of  Brownie  lore 
to  this  effect.  When  a  hapless  Brownie -haunted 
Scotchman  once  put  himself  to  the  trouble  of 
'  flitting,'  or  changing  his  habitation,  with  the  ex- 
press intent  of  leaving  the  oppression  of  his  Brownie 
behind  him,  as  he  passed  the  house  of  a  miller,  who 
\vas  similarly  beset,  and  whose  Brownie  was  peep- 
irg  out  from  behind  the  great  mill-wheel,  and 
speculating  on  the  flitting  going  by — the  traveller's 
Brownie  thrust  out  his  irrepressible  head,  from 
mider  a  '  cog '  or  small  wooden  tub  on  the  very  top 
of  the  cart,  laden  with  the  household  goods,  and 
called  out  joyously — clearly  felicitating  himself  on 
his  circumstances — to  his  friend  and  fellow  the 
miller's  Brownie,  '  I'm  flitting  the  day — I'm  flitting 
the  day.' 

Mary  had  no  great  hope  of  leaving  the  Brownie 
born  of  Lyd's  misadventure  behind  them,  at  Prague, 
any  more  than  in  the  Tannenthal ;  still,  she  was 
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glad  to  quit  the  renegade  Protestant  town  of 
piteous  memories,  tliougli  the  weather  broke  vdih 
the  Carterets'  departure,  and  there  was  nothing 
very  cheering  in  their  halting-place  for  the  night 
at  Pilsen. 

A  rain  cloud  hung  over  the  pretty  valley  of 
the  Moldau,  with  its  village  among  the  fruit  trees 
under  the  wooded  hill,  and  blurred  out  the  great 
forests  which  hem  in  a  coal  and  iron  country. 
Mary  had  only  one  glimpse  of  a  lovely  little  wood- 
land lake,  before  the  train  stopped  at  the  station, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Pilsen.  And  there 
she  saw  women  in  their  German  capacity  of  por- 
ters, toihnf;^  along;  Avitli  i^reat  trunks  in  the  long 
wooden  baskets  strapped  on  the  women's  backs, 

Pilsen  has  a  few  associations  with  the  ubi- 
quitous Wallenstein,  but  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  super-excellent  beer,  in  a  land  of  beer. 
Unfortunately,  Mary  was  not  qualified  to  appre- 
ciate the  excellence  of  the  local  beverage ;  and  she 
came  too  late  for  the  nightingales,  which  in  the 
season  make  such  glorious  melody  the  whole  night 
long,  among  the  trees  and  bushes  of  the  squares, 
as  to  charm  the  evil  spirit  out  of  weary,  wakeful 
travellers,  cheated  of  their  lawful  rest  by  the 
rumble  of  post  waggons — the  '  Kaiser  von  Oester- 
reich '  being  a  post-house  as  well  as  a  hotel — and 
by  the  miseries  of  ill-got-up  German  beds. 

Mary's  principal  impressions  of  Pilsen  were 
derived  from  a  great  Speise  Saal,  branching  into 
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several  separate  rooms,  witli  dark  blue  walls,  a  low, 
vaulted  roof,  aud  a  floor  wliicli  had  not  been 
washed,  surely,  during  the  lifethne  of  the  present 
proprietor.  There  were  minor  impressions  of  dirty 
table-cloths,  and  glaring  deficiencies  in  forks,  which 
contrasted  oddly  with  ambitious  assthetic  attempts, 
such  as  the  bank  of  moss  and  artificial  flowers  on 
each  landing-place.  And  there  was  a  disagreeable 
distinction  belonmng;  to  the  male  habitues  of  the 
place,  who  strolled  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
cigar  in  mouth,  and  stared  tlieir  full  at  the  English 
party  seated  at  their  meals. 

Fra  was  not  justified  in  calling  the  place  a  fit 
haunt  for  brigands,  but  it  might  very  well  have 
been  a  rendezvous  for  shabby  political  ofienders. 

Yet  there  were  redeeming  features  to  those 
who  chose  to  look  for  them.  Old  houses  with 
gables  to  the  street,  an  old  church,  open-air  shrines 
— one  of  them  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and 
having  quaint  little  stone  figures  of  monks  and 
apostles  ranged  along  the  balustrade.  Above  all, 
there  were  congregated  round  a  fountain  such 
women's  figures  as  might  have  stepped  out  of  a 
mediseval  picture,  in  short  full  petticoats  of  scarlet 
hue,  long  white  or  scarlet  stockings,  white  jackets 
with  Elizabethan  sleeves  puffed  high  at  the  shoul- 
ders, blue  or  otccu  kerchiefs  tied  over  the  head, 
and  the  water  carried,  like  everything  else,  in  the 
long  wooden  basket  on  the  back. 

Through  light  crops  of  rye,  azure  with  the  blue 
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of  cornflower — past  large  crosses,  in  the  centre  of 
solitary  fields,  perpetuating  the  memory  of  deeds 
of  violence,  and  Calvaries  at  the  road-side,  offer- 
ing, by  the  sacrifice  of  the  God  Man,  peace  to 
the  world — between  wood-covered  hills,  with  the 
gre}  mountains  of  the  Fichtelgebirge  bearing  snow 
wreiths  on  their  sides,  rising  in  the  distance,  the 
Carferets  journeyed  to  Fllrth  and  Schwandorf — 
of  Bmdour  renown. 

iy:oken  wood  and  meadow,  rocky  hill,  with 
now  ar  old  castle,  now  a  little  church  perched  on 
the  sumnit,  repeated  themselves  for  many  a  mile. 

The  first  wealth  of  the  wild  flowers  on  the 
banks  wis  spent — cowslips,  anemones,  and  even 
hhes  of  tie  valley  were  faded  ;  but  there  were  still 
great  tuft;  of  a  purple  floAver,  more  Hke  a  larkspur 
than  a  vttch,  and  tall  white  fox-gloves.  The 
pleasant  Tinkling  of  the  bells  of  the  cows — the 
leaders  of  he  herd  wearing  collars  of  carved  wood 
or  stitched  eather — filled  tlie  air. 

At  one  'ittle  village  there  was  a  fair,  with  a 
crowd  at  thestation.  The  women,  since  the  Car- 
terets  enterec  Bavaria,  had  resumed  the  kerchief 
drawn  across 'iie  forehead — covering  it  as  well  as 
the  hair — pased  behind  the  ears,  and  falling  down 
in  a  kind  of  meue  behind.  The  effect  of  this 
headdress  on  od,  rugged-face  German  crones,  has 
to  be  seen  in  oder  to  be  fully  reahsed,  but  it  may 
be  studied  at  secondhand  in  pictures  by  Mieris. 
The  solid-lookiig  little  children,  with  their  square 
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bodies  and  cowled  heads,  carried  just  such  gay 
paper  whirhgigs  as  Enghsh  children  indulge  in  on 
similar  occasions  ;  and  Mary  had  a  glimpse  of  an 
extensively  patronised  merry-go-round  on  the  fil- 
lasfe  green. 

It  was  a  long  day's  journey,  wliich  ended  ii  the 
spurs  of  the  blue  Franconian  mountains,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Pegnitz,  in  which  '  Nuremberg 
the  ancient  stands.'  The  travellers  were  very 
weary,  but  the  sunset  was  golden,  and  ^t  was 
in  the  mellow  light  of  its  after-glow  thtt  they 
had  the  first  charmed  glimpse  of  Albrecht  Diirer's 
town. 

The  Carterets  lodged  for  their  stay  .n  one  of 
the  curious  old  inns  which  are  such  an  jiteresting 
feature  of  the  old  German  towns.  Tie  Rothes 
Ross  ]iad  been  a  notable  house  of  entfftainment, 
when  Nuremberg  was  a  free  imperial  city  in  its 
prime.  Afterwards  the  inn  had  been  ii  the  hands 
of  a  wonderful  Italian,  wdio  had  not  oily  received 
all  the  good  company  that  had  visitecthe  town  in 
his  day,  but  who  had  been  no  mean  ii^n  in  his  own 
person.  The  inn,  witli  the  sign  of  tl^  pawing  red 
horse,  stood  in  the  Wein-markt,  hada  great  coach 
entrance,  was  built  round  a  court,  ^d  offered  the 
peculiarity  of  one  gable,  four  storels  high,  tower- 
ing over  the  rest  of  the  two-sto/eyed  building. 
It  abounded  in  wide- vaulted  corrdors  and  outer 
galleries,  as  modes  of  communicaion  between  the 
various   parts  of  the  house.      I|  was  worthy  of 
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being  an  inn  in  Nuremberg,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal. 

All  around  was  such  an  embarras  cle  richesses 
in  matchless  mediaeval  relics  as  Mary  had  hardly 
expected  to  encounter,  and  could  never  hope  to 
meet  again.  She  could  not  tell  which  of  the 
characteristic  treasures  of  Nm-emberg  fascinated 
her  most — the  old  red  fortifications,  with  their 
towers  bemnnins:  and  ending  in  the  Burcf,  the 
arched  gates,  the  rich  sculptured  windows  of 
churches,  the  beautiful  fountains,  the  quaint  bridges 
crossing  the  little  brown  Pegnitz,  and  uniting  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Sebald  portions  of  the 
town,  or  the  burgher  houses  surviving  by  scores  and 
hundreds,  with  corner  turrets,  four-storeyed  roofs 
and  projecting  three-sided  windows,  under  cano- 
pies rising  into  Moorish  pinnacles.  On  the  whole, 
Mary  thought  that  she  awarded  the  palm,  even 
over  the  stately  Schone  Brunnen,  w^ith  its  double 
rows  of  figures  of  heroes  and  prophets,  to  the  gro- 
tesqueuess  in  its  loneliness  of  the  little  Ganse 
Mannchen,  with  his  goose  under  each  arm,  pour- 
ing water  from  their  bills  into  the  Giinse-markt. 

Only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  Rothes  Ross 
was  old  St.  Sebaldus,  with  its  very  buttresses  masses 
of  crumbling  carving,  and  having  Adam  Krafft's 
entombment,  black  with  age  and  the  reign  of  fully 
three  hundred  years.  Opposite  it  there  still  stood, 
unimpaired,  the  parsonage  of  St.  Sebald,  with  its 
beautiful  bow  window.     In  that  house  had  dwelt 
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a  poet,  who  had  celebrated  the  wedding  of  Mary 
of  Burgundy  and  her  Kaiser  Maximilian.  Close 
to  it  was  the  Eathhaus,  with  Albrecht  Diirer's 
frescoes. 

As  Mary  passed  the  pai^sonage  she  looked  up 
and  saw  the  apparition  of  what  might  have  been 
an  old  '  provost,'  in  a  grey  dressing-gown  lined 
with  scarlet,  looking  down  upon  her  with  mild 
approval.  In  the  same  manner,  when  she  had 
gone  by  the  Dlirer  monument — which  shows  the 
brave  painter  as  he  lived,  with  the  long  flowing 
curls  that,  like  those  of  old  John  Milton,  were  not 
unsuited  to  his  manly  beauty — and,  ascending  to 
the  Bergstrasse,  came  to  the  house,  which  has  the 
most  interest  of  all  the  line  old  houses  in  Nurem- 
berg— the  plain  brown  house,  crossed  with  wood, 
witli  the  steep  roof,  broad  windows,  and  high 
wooden  balcony,  by  the  Thiergartner  Thor — a 
pale  artist  face,  with  bushy  black  instead  of  light- 
brown  hair,  gazed  down  solemnly  on  Mary  from 
the  balcony.     Clearly  Nuremberg  was  haunted. 

Mary  gave  herself  up  to  a  dream  of  delight 
even  in  these  first  days  at  Nuremberg.  She  re- 
signed Lyd  to  her  mother's  care ;  she  fled  from 
unsympathetic,  intensely  modern  Fra,  who  had 
neither  reverence  nor  love  for  the  old  master- 
pieces which  time  had  spared,  but  was  constantly 
hurting  Mary's  feelings  by  mocking  the  attenuated 
figures,  the  wry  necks,  the  sharp  chins,  all  that 
Pra  found  in  the  wood  and  stone. 
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Mary  even  weaned  out  her  father ;  for  though 
he  was  charmed,  lais  was  the  cahn  admiration  of 
middle  hfe,  while  hers  was  the  hot  enthusiasm  of 
youth. 

As  for  Mrs.  Carteret  and  Lyd,  they  discovered 
an  apothecary  having  a  picture  instead  of  a 
sign  above  his  door,  who  could  furnish  them 
with  any  amount  of  cooling  draughts,  and  had 
even  heard  of,  and  possessed,  a  small  stock  of 
quinine. 

But  another  element  was  fated  to  enter  into 
Mary's  enjoyment  of  ]N'uremberg — an  element 
which,  while  it  deepened  indefinitely  her  pleasure, 
entirely  altered  its  character,  supplying  it  with 
exquisite,  subtle  touches,  distinguishing  it  from 
any  other  sight-seeing  whicli  she  had  prac- 
tised. 

She  was  standing  one  afternoon  alone,  on  one 
of  the  bridges,  which  has  a  long,  low  bridge- 
house.  She  had  just  been  examining  a  fresco  on 
the  gable  of  a  house  ;  the  colours  were  still  rich, 
the  subject  clear — it  was  the  Angel  appearing  to 
Zacharias  as  he  burnt  the  evening  incense  in  the 
Temple.  She  was  looking  at  the  water  lapping 
the  wooden  houses,  and  trying  to  recall  the  lines — 

Am  Jordan  Sankt  Johannes  stand 
All  Volk  der  Welt  zu  taufen, 
Kam  auch  ein  Weib  aus  fremden  Land 
Von  Nlirnberg  gar  gelaufen 
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Sein  Sohnlein  tnig's  zum  Uferrand, 

Empfing  da  Tanf  und  Namen, 

Doch  als  sie  dann  sicli  heimgewandt 

Nach  Nurnberg  Avieder  kamen, 

Im  deutsclien  Land  gar  bald  sich  fand's 

Dasz  wer  am  Ufer  des  Jordans 

Johannes  wai-  genannt 

An  der  Pegnitz  liiesz  der  Hans — 

when  she  was  startled  by  a  voice  at  her  side 
naming  her  eagerly  in  English.  Of  all  the  voices 
in  the  world  it  was  Taff  Penryn's  voice,  and  there 
stood  Taff  Penryn  in  the  flesh,  no  ghost  conjured 
up  by  imagination.  But  Mary  knew  as  distinctly 
as  if  he  had  told  her  in  so  many  words,  the  mo- 
ment she  looked  into  his  flushed,  conscious  face, 
and  heard  his  stammering  explanation — that  he 
had  found  everybody  out  of  Dresden,  and  been 
himself  compelled  to  take  an  entire  holiday — 
here  was  no  accidental  meeting  such  as  that  which 
had  occurred  in  the  Tannentlial. 

Even  although  she  had  not  recalled  vividly 
that  she  had  in  the  innocence  of  her  heart  men- 
tioned to  Fraulein  Kijrner  in  a  recent  letter  the 
date  of  the  Carterets'  projected  visit  to  Nuremberg, 
she  was  made  perfectly  sensible  in  the  act  of  his 
pTcetino-  that  the  sAvorn  servant  of  science  and 
mankind  was  being  guilty  of  as  gross  an  inconsis- 
tency as  could  have  been  committed  by  the  idlest 
and  weakest  of  his  brethren. 

But  if  he  was  very  man,  Mary  was  very 
woman.     The  sweet  surprise  of  her  power  over 
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him,  in  the  midst  of  the  engrossment  of  his  enter- 
prise, tingled  in  every  vein  and  intoxicated  her 
with  its  enchantment. 

'  I  did  not  know  tliat  you  followed  the  fashion 
of  the  world  in  its  holidays.'  She  hesitated,  try- 
ing to  recover  her  balance,  to  be  reasonable,  to 
remember  what  was  due  to  herself  and  him,  who 
formed  a  far  more  objectionable  pair  of  lovers 
even  than  Lyd  and  Baron  Sandor.  '  I  thought 
you  had  taken  your  holiday — certainly  it  was  a 
working  one — in  the  TaunenthaL' 

'  But  I  am  going  to  take  another,'  he  said, 
quickly,  looking  down  ;  '  a  complete  holiday  this 
time ;  and  it  is  to  be  so  much  the  more  perfect, 
that  it  never  occurred  before,  and  never  shall 
happen  again.' 

As  Mary  recognised  the  humility  of  the  state- 
ment, with  its  passionate  undercurrent  of  sadness 
and  self-reproach,  her  whole  heart  sprang  up  to 
comfort  him,  to  give  him  the  small  compensation 
he  craved,  and  to  take  her  share  in  it. 

He  shoidd  have  his  holiday,  and  so  shoidd 
she  have  hers ;  it  was  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
loss  which  must  follow.  Let  the  couple  have  but 
a  few  happy,  thrice  happy,  days  spent  in  congenial 
pursuits,  made  in  company.  Give  them  only  these 
wanderings  together  in  Nm^emberg  for  a  brief 
remembrance — something  to  cherish  during  a  life- 
time of  separation.  What  more  harm  could  come 
of  it  than  had  already  come?      What  could  be 
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more  blameless  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
hopeless  lovers  proposed  to  pass  their  days  of 
grace  ? 

Mary  was  not  without  an  undercurrent  in  her 
mind  pointing  to  the  sophistry  of  the  reasoning,  as 
she  had,  on  the  surface,  a  swift  preconcejDtion  that 
there  v/ould  be  no  interference  with,  and  no  jea- 
lousy of,  the  temporary  association.  Mr.  Carteret 
always  acknowledged  the  obhgation  on  his  part 
to  be  indulgent  to  Taff  Penryn.  Mrs.  Carteret 
was  no  tyi'annical  chaperon  to  her  daughters. 
Nobody  would  dream  of  danger  when  the  indi- 
viduals implicated  were  the  wise  eldest  daughter 
and  the  poor  crazy  student.  And  there  would 
really  be  no  danger,  nothing  but  a  little  refresh- 
ment for  hungry  and  thirsty  hearts. 

Mary  saw  the  possibility  of  having  their  Avill 
for  the  next  few  days.  She  was  blinded  and  in- 
fatuated. She  was  torn  different  ways  by  her  duty 
to  her  father,  whom  she  loved  so  dearly,  and  by  an 
unutterable  longing  to  do  something  for  Taff  Penryn 
which  should  lighten  the  overwhelming  burden 
that  he  had  taken  upon  him — the  burden  he  was 
fain  to  shift  from  his  shoidders  for  once  and  for 
the  shortest  space. 

The  end  of  it  all  was  that  Mary — who  might 
have  wisely  dismissed  Taff"  Penryn  by  a  word,  as 
she  had  sent  off"  her  formidable  suitor,  the  Mad 
Graf — glanced  up  iitfully,  and,  with  a  face  as 
flushed  and   Hps  as  trembling  with  eagerness  as 
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his  own,  smiled  the  softest,  most  enthraUing  smile 
that  ever  woman  smiled,  and  said,  '  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  given  yourself  a  true  holiday,  and 
that  you  are  to  spend  it  here  ;  for  then  perhaps 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  help  me  to  see  every- 
thing that  there  is  to  be  seen.  There  is  so  much, 
and  it  is  all  so  delightful ;  but  papa,  while  he  is  so 
happy  to  praise — and  his  praise  is  so  much  better 
worth  having  than  mine — cannot  keep  up  with  my 
excitement.' 

Taff  Penryn  hstened  with  keen  gratitude  and 
blissful  contentment.  The  two  looked  at  each 
other,  with  heaven  in  their  eyes,  and  walked  to- 
gether in  silence  to  the  Rotlies  Ross. 
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